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From “ Oriental Ceramic Art” 


Edition de Luxe. 


Probably the most elaborate work put out by any 
of the publishing houses, and one of the most 
sumptuous examples of the bookmakers’ art, is the 
great volume on Porcelains which the Appletons are 
about to issue in ten parts. No more elaborately 
illustrated work has appeared in this country since 
Audubon’s Birds—a work with which the present 
volume will compare only to show the wonderful 
advances which have been made since Audubon’s 
plates were engraved with such consummate skill 
upon steel. The present volume relies for its color 
work upon chromo-lithography, and the series of 
colored plates of some of the more noted porcelains 
in the collection of the late Wm. T. Walters are mar- 
vellous for their fidelity to nature. These plates 
have been in preparation for no less than ten years 
past, and each plate is a work of the most consum- 
mate skill on the part of colorist as well as printer. 
The completed volume contains two score full-page 
color plates, and in addition is profusely adorned 
with engravings—one of which forms a headpiece 
to the present article. The book is sold only by 


subscription. 


* * 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce a new 
addition of Bret Harte’s writings, that promises to 
be something quite out of the ordinary in book 
making. A better opportunity for the illustrator 
could hardly be conceived. The publishers have 
taken advantage of this fact with such success that 
the ninety plates which they have provided are gen- 
uine works of art. Bret Harte’s contribution to 
literature finds a peculiar parallel in Frederic Rem- 
ington’s contribution to art—the faithful portrayal 
of life in the far West. Very properly, therefore, a 
prominent part in the work of illustration was as- 
signed to Mr. Remington, who responded by de- 
picting some of Mr. Harte’s best known conceptions 


* 
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in his own characteristic way, adding thereby im- 
measurably to the interest of the author’s work. 
Mr. C. S. Reinhart also took a very deep interest 
in this publication, contributing several pictures that 
will rank among his best, as they are among his last 
productions. Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens, whose 
work within a short time has brought her to the very 
front among American illustrators, has contributed 
some superb designs, one of these entitled The 
Woman Stood Before Him is reproduced in this 


MARIETTA 
From “ A Little Girl of Long Ago, by Eliza Orne White 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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souls of the men portrayed, oftentimes discovering 
a moral quality, which to the eye of the superficial 
observer would remain unsuspected. There is a 
charm in his work that can only come from a poet’s 
insight and an artist’s delicacy of touch. Mr. Harte 
has always been one of our most popularauthors, and 
this edition of his writings will still farther extend 
his growing circle of readers. 
*K 

The Christmas season of the present year is more 
prolific of handsomely illustrated books than usual. 
The general tendency among the larger publishing 
houses is toward a revival of the older styles of type 
and paper—a good readable black letter upon a 
soft paper whose uncut edges make especial appeal 
to the bibliophile. The Lippincotts, of Philadel- 
phia, have taken more especially to this Kelmscotian 
advance, the literature coming from their presses 
possessing a taste and elegance worthy of the high- 
est praise. Among the most delightful of these are 
the Myths and Legends of our own Land, by Charles 
M. Skinner—two dainty volumes of handy size 
whose text is heightened by a series of full page pho- 
togravures. The Putnams, following the precedent 
of former years, bring out an admirable edition of 
Irving’s Bracebridge Hall, in two volumes, octavo, 
with every page enclosed in a colored border, and 
with a long list of illustrations by Sandham, 
Schmolze, Rackham, Hyde and others. Estes & 
Lauriat reproduce Alexandre Dumas’s Chevalier de 
Maison Rouge in a single large volume, with 
numerous etchings, while Joseph Knight, of Boston. 








THE WOMAN . « e STOOD BEFORE HIM 


From “In the Carquinez Woods” Vol. 1V., Standard Library Edition of 
™?. the Writings ot Bret Harte, published by Houghton, Mifhin & Co. 


number of Current Literature. One of Mr. Harte’s 
most beautiful poems—and his conceptions of West- 
ern character are always truly poetic—is Her Letter. 
Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote’s accompanying illustra- 
tion adds a new beauty to these charming verses. 
It is a simple picture, a girl of surpassing grace, 
dancing with a man in unconventional Western 
costume, but both figures move toward you with 
almost startling vividness. These are only a few 
of the works of art which form the distinguishing 
characteristics of this edition. Among the ninety 
plates are specimens of the work of Wm. L. Taylor, 
T. de Thulstrup, Frank I. Merrill, Eric Pape, M. J. 
Burns, Orson Lowell, E. Boyd Smith, B. W. Cline- 
dinst, Frederick Dielman, Malcom Fraser, Chas. 
H. Woodbury and others. The method of repro- 
duction is worthy of note—the photogravure plates 
having received their finishing touches at the hands 
of the etcher—a new idea that has been carried out 
with surprisingly good effect. The publishers have 
not confined all the “fine art” of this edition to the 
engravings. We see it in the type and press work, 
which are the perfection of the printer’s art, and in 
the handsome cover designed by Mrs. Henry Whit- 
man. Bret Harte has a right to appear, so to speak, ee 
in artistic dress. He is himself an artist. When he PA 
tells a story, the scenes linger in the memory as 
though they had been actually witnessed. When |; : 
he pictures a rough rude mining camp, filled with | Sie 
the outcasts of creation, he seems in some indefin- (2... Saas 
able way to reveal the inmost thoughts, the very From George Washington” Copyright, 18°6, by Harper & Brothers 
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From “ Driving for Pleasure” JAUNTING CAR 


issues an elaborate edition of Lady Jackson’s works 
complete in fourteen volumes beside a variorum 
edition of the Rubaiyat and an interesting exposition 
of the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy. 

* * * 


The Last Quarter Century in the United States, 
by E. Benjamin Andrews, reviews events with which 
the reader of middle age is thoroughly familiar. The 
series has attracted general attention in Scribner’s 
Magazine, and in its two large volumes makes a 
contemporary record of very great interest, espe- 
cially with the aid of abundant illustration. It will 
be found difficult, however, to accept Professor 
Andrews’ history, as more than a narration of facts 
which have come under his observation, and a peru- 
sal of the volume will persuade the reader, especially 
when in the presence of some of the political ques- 
tions which have agitated the country of late, that 
a century must elapse before a thoroughly dispas- 
sionate view of events can be given. Aside from 
this, the volumes treat incidentally of sociological 


matters,agrarian movements, Indianuprisings, Polar ,- 


expeditions and non-political progress generally. 
In addition to these volumes the Scribners contrib- 
ute to the holiday fund of books two particularly 
handsome volumes, In Ole Virginia, by Thomas 
Nelson Page, a collection of short stories illustrated 


by Smedley, Clinedinst and others, and The Edge of . 


the Orient, a book of travel by Howard Russell 
profusely interspersed with illustrations from pho- 
tographs. * * ‘ 

Rome, the Pagan City, by John Dennie (Putnam) 


is brought out in a sumptuous volume, the original 
text amplified by recent photographic views. 


From “ Alone in China ” 
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We have had occasion to mention the influence 
of William Morris in the bookmaking of our day. 
His invitation to printers to return to the old styles 
has met with an unexpected amount of enthusiasm, 
and already some of our foremost publishers are 
to be found vying with each other in an effort to 
outdo the Morris establishment and its “early Eng- 
lish” books. One of the most interesting contribu- 
tions to bookmaking comes, however, from a totally 
different quarter, namely from the Roycroft press, 
in a little town called East Aurora, in the state of 
New York. A circular describes the place as “a 
cross-roads town with three stores, a blacksmith 
shop, two churches and a tavern that sells hard 
cider.” In this unpromising spot a small colony of 
enthusiasts have established a printing house, and 
put forth volumes in unconventional bindings, and 
printed upon deckle-edged paper. The latest of these 
contributions to bookmaking is a novel by Elbert 
Hubbard, entitled The Legacy. Aside from con- 
temporary interest as a tale of the times, the two 
volumes are excellent specimens of the tendencies of 
modern book construction. Another beautiful bit 
of printing, paper and binding from the same shop is 
3ernard Shaw’s On Going to Church. 

* * * 

The Harper’s bring out several holiday volumes 
which, in a measure, are already familiar to the 
public. Foremost among these is Woodrow Wil- 
son’s George Washington, a new contribution to 
biography and historical research as well. This 


volume is illustrated by Howard Pyle, Harry Fenn 


and others. Another of their important books, 
Naval Actions of the War of 1812, contains a score 
of full-page illustrations in color, by Carlton T. 
Chapman. One of the most charming volumes 
from the same press is Julian Ralph’s Alone in 
China—a collection of quaint little stories illustrative 
of Chinese manners and customs, very daintily and 
instructively illustrated by C. D. Weldon and others. 
: ok 


A Window in Thrums: J. M. Barrie—Uniform 
with this are two of Maclaren’s novels, The Bonny 
Brier Bush, and The Days of Auld Lang Syne, 
illustrated in a novel, and, on the whole, a satis- 
factory way. Mr. Clifton Johnson was especially 
commissioned to give local color to the famous 
Scottish romances, and by the aid of an excellent 
camera, has reproduced the local color of Kirriemuir 
and Drumtochty most admirably. Even the orig- 
inals of many of the characters in the books have 
been discovered, or suitable substitutes found to 
add to the completeness of the photographic 
sketches, and the result adds immeasurably to the 
interest of the stories. In the Window in Thrums 
we have portraits of Tibbie Birce at her hearthstone, 
of Jimey Duthie, and The Bill-Sticker, while the Cot 
at the Top of the Brae, The Farm at the Bog, The 
Door to Hendry’s Cot, and many similar subjects 
are made at the very places which the author had 
in mind. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


* * * 


In addition to the volumes by Maclaren and 
Barrie, Dodd, Mead & Co. put out this year the 
Reminiscences of Luigi Arditi, the well-known 
leader of the orchestra at the old Academy of Music. 
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He held the baton while most of the far-famed 
prima donnas sang to New York audiences. 
Nilsson, Patti, Titiens, and all who were their con- 
temporaries were familiars of his, for he was among 
great singers from his childhood onwards. With 
the advent of the German opera, he passed out of 
sight to reappear as author of the volume before 
us. The same publishers bring out in A Book of 
Christmas Verse an example of modern book-mak- 
ing which is worthy of special examination. The 
volume is illustrated by a number of Walter Crane’s 
designs and is printed in large and legible old Eng- 
lish type. 
* 2% * 

Memoirs of Mgr. de Salamon. Internuncio at 
Paris 1790-1801—These memoirs, originally writ- 
ten in Italian, and at the earnest solicitation of 
Madame de Villeneuve, daughter of the Comte de 
Ségur—Napoleon’s grand master of ceremonies— 
only came to light five years ago in the possession of 
an impoverished Roman family, and were then 
translated into French from the manuscript and 
given to the world. When the Reign of Terror set 
in, the Abbé de Salamon, as a clerical Member of 
Parliament of Paris, as well as representative of 
Pope Pious VI., was arrested and thrown into 
prison, and while the Abbé Sicard also describes 
some of the same scenes, no narrative but this of 
de Salamon’s gives in such detail the appalling cir- 
cumstances of the massacre of priests on the 2nd of 
September. The cowering and frenzied Abbé saw 
them sabred and mutilated one after another be- 
fore his eyes, while in a very craze of terror he 
lurked in the background and strove to avoid the 
attention of the bloodthirsty butchers who thronged 
the hall. It is little short of miraculous that de Sal- 
amon retained his reason and wits under this fearful 
strain, and still more wonderful that he even man- 
aged by fluent lying to beguile his judges and pre- 


THE BIRTH OF A SOUL 
From Clive Holland’s “ Lure of Fame. (New Anssterdam Book Co.) 











DOWN IN A GOLD MINE 


From ‘“ The Story of the Mine,” by Charles Howard Shinn 
Copyright, 1896, by D. Appleton & Co. 


serve his life. The Abbé has been likened to Sam- 
uel Pepys, and his garrulity, his keen scent for the 
failings of other men and naive demonstration of his 
own weaknesses make the comparison singularly 
apt.. In spite of these failings the Abbé de Salamon 
must have possessed a most winning personality and 
character, for even in those days. of terror many 
risked their lives to shelter,and aid him when forced 
to live like a hunted wild beast in the woods and en- 
virons of Paris. The gratitude he shows for the 
touching devotion of his old servant Blauchet—one 
of the most noble characters of history or fiction— 
is a strong point, too, in his favor, and when the 
Abbé watches faithfully by her dying bed, and closes 
her eyes, we feel that much should be forgiven him. 
Proscribed by the Directory and again tried for 
his life, de Salamon by his ready dexterity, refutes 
his accusers and clears himself of the charge of 
carrying on a seditious correspondence with the 
Pope. As the Abbé was confined at this time in 
the Conciergerie, this part of his story is especially 
interesting, and perhaps the most pathetic episode 
in these memoirs is his incidental mention of Marie 
Antoinette’s lap-dog, which for three months en- 
tered his room every morning, and jumped on the 
bed, that had been the queen’s, and then hurried off 
in his never-ending search for his dead mistress. 
From the brief outline here given it will readily 
be seen that among the newer books few will attract 
more attention than the Memoirs of Mgr. de Sala- 
mon. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Publishers.) 
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Bird Land Echoes: C. C. Abbot—The author’s 
plan is to present to the reader the birds about us, 
grouped according to their habits and proclivities. 
He considers the birds of the mill-pond, of the 
meadows, the fields, the woods and the highways, 
birds being peculiarly associated in our mind with 
places which they frequent. The volume is illus- 
trated with pen and ink sketches of William Everett 
Cram. These sketches are elaborate and life-like, 
and the author commends them above those direct 
reproductions made from models in a taxidermist’s 
shop. (J. B. Lippincott Co., $2.00.) 


3ill Nye’s History of England, to the Reign of 
Henry VIIL., is familiar to all newspaper readers. 
since it was a popular contribution to many a Sunday 
supplement at the time of his death. Beginning with 
the discovery of tin in England, the author, by a 
long continued series of poems and felicitous uni- 
versions, reduces the story of Great Britain to a roar- 
ing farce. The illustrations are hardly less amusing 
than the text, and are quite as abundant, for they 
appear on nearly every page. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
























The Scenery of Switzerland: By Sir John Lub- 
bock—The title of this book is somewhat mislead- 
ing. It is of the cause, or causes, of which the 
scenery is the effect, that this eminent scientist writes 
in these pages, discussing the interesting problems 
presented by the physical geography of the country 
—the probable forces that raised the mountains, 
etc.—in a way that interests greatly even the lay 
reader, and must be vastly more absorbing to the 
student of science. (The Macmillan Co.) 

















































MIRIAM 


From “ Three Children of Galilee ” (Joseph Knight Company) 


















PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS’ HOUSE, ANDOVER 


From “Chapters from a Life,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phel} s 


The Listener in the Country, Vol. I. and The 
Listener in the Town, Vol. II.: By Joseph Edgar 
Chamberlin; Reprinted with modifications from the 
3oston Transcript—A collection of essays and frag- 
ments which do not alone treat upon what the 
Listener has heard in field and town, as one is led 
to believe by their distinctive titles, but what the 
Listener has seen, is also graphically described with 
much clearness and simplicity. It is noticeable 
that the author has not only a keen observation for 
things in nature, but he is at heart also a true poet. 
He leads his readers through each month in the 
year, and at the end one sees almost as many 
beauties in the season of ice, and snow, and mud, 
as in the delightful months of bloom and birds. His 





GROUND 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


THE OLD BURYING 





From J. M. Barrie’s “* Window in Thrums ” 


chapters on the songs, wooings, and other habits 
of birds show much grace of style and originality of 
thought; Thoreau’s Walden, or Lowell’s My Garden 
Acquaintance, do not please us more. In The 
Listener in the Town are described a variety 
of objects seen daily by thousands of people, but 
deemed by them either unworthy of notice or passed 
unconsciously by. Humanity Studies embrace 
many chapters which show the author’s happy 
faculty with subjects oftentimes commonplace and 
trivial, yet always treated in such manner as to 
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leave the reader delighted 
and wondering why he 
did not see these many 
latent beauties and graces 
before. Both volumes are 
neatly bound in cloth and 
very properly, well-fitted 


for the pocket. (Cope- 
land & Day.) 
* * x 


Jersey Street and Jersey 
Lane: By H. C. Bunner— 
A series of charming 
urban and suburban 
sketches written with the 
rare grace and tenderness 
so familiar to the late Mr. 
Bunner’s admirers. The 
one story of the collection, 
The Lost Child, is as 
beautiful and touching a 
tale as we remember any- 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25.) 


2K * ok 


Old Colony Days: By May Alden Ward—This is 
a collection of delightful historical sketches, essays 
and portraits. A reading from one of these, An Old- 
Time Magistrate, the picture of a second generation 
Puritan, Judge Sewall, of Boston, was given in the 
November Current Literature. Too few such 
books are written. (Roberts Brothers, $1.00.) 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
where. 





THE SALUTE 





From Anna Fuller’s “ A Venetian June.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 


The Other House: By Henry James—The half- 


dozen individuals who appear prominently in this 
story are perhaps as odd a collection as were ever 


assembled by a writer of fiction, from Tony Bream 
the banker who is as unlike one’s preconceived no- 
tions of a man of finance as say Will Ladislaw of 
Middlemarch, to Dennis Videll, the young man 
from China, all are drawn with such careful avoid- 
ance of the conventional and commonplace point of 
view that the result attained seems strained, and not 
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THE CATHEDRAL, ANTWERP 


From “ Katharine’s Experiment,” by Felicia Buttz Clark 
Copyright, 1896, by Eaton’& Mains 


wholly satisfactory to the reader. A constant sug- 
gestion of unreality and stagecraft pervades the 
story, while the hand of the playwright is plainly 
visible in the carefully worked-up-to climax wherein 
a lovely and innocent child is ruthlessly and most 
unnecessarily murdered. The dialogue is perhaps 
more disjointed and heavily burdened with epigram 
and repartee than is usual in Henry James’s stories, 
which tends to the development of a curious nettled 
feeling on the part of the reader at his own obtuse- 
ness in not readily deciphering its meaning which 
is so obvious and clear to the interlocutor that he 
or she seldom fails to make an even more “difficult” 
verbal return. 

So carefully subdued in tone is the story that at 
times the figures before us seem to lose their firm- 
ness of outline, as though moving in the dusk, and 
then the influence of writers of the Dutch school, 
more especially Maeterlinck, is suggested; a like- 
ness increased, perhaps, by the monotonous repeti- 
tion, like a refrain, of the last speakers’ words. 

To say that The Other House lacks interest would 
be untrue. In fact, it is surprisingly and absorb- 
ingly interesting, considering the blemishes indi- 
cated, and this result goes to show that a writer of 
Henry James’s cleverness and artistic skill can take 
an unpromising plot, and make it seem at least prob- 
able; can draw for us men and women not essentially 
true to life, and yet successfully impose them on us 
as such. But after all, does not this story partake 
somewhat of the nature of a tour de force on Mr. 
James’s part? And can we help involuntarily long- 
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ing for other days, when possibly the skill was less, 
when such beautiful stories as The Portrait of a Lady 
were not only possible, but were ours to have and 
delight in. (The Macmillan Co., New York, $1.50.) 


















THE AULD LICHT KIRK 





From J. M. Barrie’s “‘ Window in Thrums”’ (Dodd, Mead & Co,) 










The Violet: By Julia Magruder—A genuine old- 
fashioned love story, though the time is this pro- 
saic latter “end of the century.” The incidents of 
the tale—particularly the mysterious concealment 
of the circumstances of the Violet’s early life, are im- 
probable, but Miss Magruder compels us to 
acquiesce, and we are carried on with unmixed 
pleasure in the reading to the happy ending of this 
very sweet and entertaining romance. The vook 
is illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson and 
is beautifully and appropriately bound in violet. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 
* aK * 

Sentimental Tommy: By J. M. Barrie—When 
Cathro, the schoolmaster, branded Mr. Barrie’s hero 
on the forehead with a charred stick, he erred in 
judgment, for “Imaginative Tommy,” rather than 
“Sentimental Tommy,” should have been the ampli- 
fication of the mysterious initials. Sentimental 
Tommy is not a Little Minister, nor is ita My Lady 
Nicotine. It is, nevertheless, a delight, but a de- 


























































THE SULTAN’S KIOSK 






From “ The Edge of The Orient,’’ by Robert Howard Russell 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
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From William Kirby’s “ The Golden Dog ” 


light not unmixed with regrets. A feeling of dis- 


appointment must come to every reader at the turn 
of the last page, for the desire to follow Tommy 
“just a little further” is an eager one and only to be 
quieted by the feeling that the author has it in mind 
to write another book which shall follow the strange, 
uncanny, yet lovable boy through trials and suc- 
cesses to the point where Elspeth shall be proud and 


Grizel in tears of joy. 

Mr. Barrie’s gift of recalling to mind just how we 
felt as children is most marvellous, and whatever 
of actual dialogue and monologue he omits seems 
hovering in and around and among his lines to sat- 
isfy the most exacting. Even though at times his 
children speak like philosophers and sages, while at 
other times the guilelessness of the cradle is placed 
in the mouths of maturer years, the author has 
created so distinct an individuality for each char- 
acter that one knows them but to love them. The 
smell of the heather is over all at all times. 
Cathro’s floggings are forgiven, for you know he 
is misguided by an imagination which lacks the deli- 
cacy and power of Tommy’s, and you feel that the 
time will come when he will make amends. 

The actor, the true actor, is inborn in Mr. Barrie’s 
hero. The complete loss of his own identity while 
giving loose rein to his imagination makes possible 
the subtle something which changes the Izeyl of 
Mme. Bernhardt from the fleshly courtesan of a first 
act to the spirituelle religeuse of the death scene. 
Above and beyond this has been given to Tommy 
the ability to stand outside of himself, as an audience, 
amused and delighted as though an astral body were 
galvanizing its own inert receptacle. 

The weirdness of it all is of Thrums, Thrummy 
and long before the covers are closed the Den has 
become a stage where, in the twinkling of an eye, 
tragedies and comedies pursue each other in hot 
succession, and excite to flame in the soul a fire 
which daylight alone dispels. 

Tommy is “magerful” but not with the masterful- 
ness of the father before him. The virility is there, 
softened by the mother love, warmed by attrition 


QUEBEC FROM POINT LEVIS 


(Joseph Knight Company) 


with Grizel, and refined by the worship of Elspeth. 

It is almost unfair to whet the appetite so keenly 
for further knowledge of Tommy’s career, but the 
author has a physical future to provide for as well 
as the merchant or the tradesman and who shall 
blame him, if indeed he do not too long delay? 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 


ok * * 


Sir George Tressady: By Mrs. Humphry Ward 
—Although the character and fortunes of the young 
Baronet are analyzed and worked out with great 
minuteness in the two volumes of this story, Mar- 


_ cella, after five years of married life with Raeburn, 


now Lord Maxwell, once more dominates the sit- 
uation almost as it were without the cognizance or 
intention of the author. Indeed, it does not need 
great discernment to see that for Mrs. Ward, Mar- 
cella has come to represent nearly all that is ad- 
mirable in her sex, and that until the writer has ex- 
hausted her present theme, and in spite of the diffi- 
culties into which Lady Maxwell’s generous im- 
pulses sometimes plunge her, it would have been 
well-nigh impossible, as well as useless, to have put 
her aside in favor of a newer, and possibly less in- 
teresting creation of the author’s imagination. And 
what a loss such an attempt would have been! For 
although all that is petty, conventional and selfish, 
sneers at Marcella’s large enthusiasms and smiles 
at her grief for other’s woes, hers is indeed a win- 
ning personality and a noble nature. Unfortunately 
for Sir George Tressady’s success in life and peace 
of mind his wife is a complete foil to Marcella and 
her selfishness and violent temper gradually induce 
him to seek rest, sympathy and stimulus in Lady 
Maxwell’s companionship. Sir George uncon- 
sciously falls more and more under Marcella’s in- 
fluence, until his own opposing views on political 
subjects and the mrore alarming social evils are sub- 
ordinated to hers, and as a final evidence of his grow- 
ing love for her, the Baronet deserts his party at the 
last moment, and votes in favor of Lord Maxwell’s 
Factory Act. After this the breach between Lady 
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From “ The Century Book of Famous Americans ” 


Tressady and Sir George rapidly widens until total 
estrangement ensues between the married pair. The 
jealousy of the wife at last culminates in a violent 
letter addressed to Lord Maxwell, in which Mar- 
cella is accused of alienating Tressady’s affections 


and indulging in a vulgar flirtation. Marcella, hor- 
ror-struck at what she has unwittingly done, deter- 
mines to right matters, and addresses herself to 
winning Lady Tressady’s confidence. In this she 
succeeds, and Sir George and his wife are once more 
drawing together when a mining disaster occurs on 
the property of which Tressady is owner. He goes 
with others to the rescue of the entombed miners, 
but is himself crushed by the falling rocks, and with 
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Copyright, 1896, by The Century Co. 


the murmuring words and visions of a dying man, 
the story ends. 

In spite of Mrs. Ward’s careful statement of the 
sufferings of the laboring classes, it cannot be said 
that an effectual remedy is suggested for their re- 
lief, nor can she avoid showing that but for the large 
proportion of earnings spent in drink their lives 
would be far more tolerable, and that property and 
its possessors have their rights as well as those who 
assail them. The scales are held by an impartial 
hand, and where they dip from one side to the other 
a makeweight seems to bring them once more 
nearly even. But when it comes to the stirring de- 
scription of a London East End meeting at which 
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From Poems by Johanna Ambrosius, translated by M. J.Safford (Roberts Brothers)} ; 


appear the wretched victims of the slop-tailors and 
the still more ghastly representatives of the women 
who are dying daily from overwork in the support of 
burly, drunken ruffians, who have but to raise a 
finger in order to secure another slave in the dead 
one’s place, does Mrs. Ward really convince us that 
these are great 
wrongs that should 
be righted, and must 
have a remedy. Pos- 
sibly for American 
readers the details of 
political life in Great 
Britain are too care- 
fully elaborated, and 
it seems as if Mrs. 
Ward might’ well 
take warning by the 
results of Anthony 
Trollope’s excessive 
use of such material. 
But probably in Eng- 
land this does not 
hold good, for does 
she not explicitly 
state that “in this 


W. ROBERTSON NICOLL 


Author of “ When the Worst Comes to 
the Worst” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


country there is not another game that amuses so 
large a number of intelligent people as the political 


game?” In spite of some diffuseness and an almost 
entire lack of the lighter touches, Sir George Tres- 
sady is a story of large aims, stimulating thought 
and clever characterization. Mrs. Ward’s reputa- 


MARIO 
From Arditi’s“*Memoirs’’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


tion should be considerably augmented by its pub- 
lication, and the thanks of the reading public are 
due her for this vast relief from the froth and flum- 
mery of the conventional modern novel. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


MARION FRANKLIN HAM 


From Mr. Ham’s “ Golden Shuttle and Other Poems” (Little & Co.) 
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acter drawing, Kate Carnegie offers a wondrous 
fund of keen enjoyment, but to him who loves the 
rush of rapidly succeeding events, who wishes the 
play rather than the pen-fainted scenes and mono- 
logues of thought, there is a constant temptation to 
skip, albeit with the mental resolve to read again 
for the omitted bits. 

William Black was much given to the same thing 
and had his following. Jan Maclaren will have 
his, and deservedly so, but the desire remains in 
many a heart to see him wield the pen under more 
pressure. Kate Carnegie seems to have been 
written by a man who had plenty of time and took 
it. Had the story been told in a third less words, 
a third more of admirers would have been on the 
list for the author’s next work. The age is one of 
kinetoscope, and movement must be rapid to please 
save in the dolce far niente of a summer’s afternoon, 
and rapidity of movement is what Kate Carnegie 
lacks when taken impersonally as the novel. Had 
there been more of the personal Kate and less of en- 
vironment; more of Carmichael and less of the lesser 
lights that shone along his path; more of what they 
did and less of what their friends thought, Ian Mac- 
laren had scored a bigger success. 

Nevertheless, all honor to him who writes a noble 
book with clean motives and the literary instinct 
which serves a literary feast becomingly and this 
the author has done. The complaints can be uttered 
in a few brief lines, the praises possible would re- 
quire more space than the limitations of this com- 
ment. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 





THE RATIFICATION OF THE GREAT TREATY 


From “ The Wampum Belt,” by Hezekiah Butterworth 
Copyright, 1896, by D. Appleton & Co. 





Kate Carnegie: By Ian Maclaren—Kate Car- 
negie, personally, as a breezy, up-to-date thinking 
girl with a mind of her own, and the courage of her 
convictions is a success, but Kate Carnegie, imper- 
sonally, as the title of a work in letters, and as the 
collective summing up of a long series of well 
worded pen pictures, is not a success. 

The joints between the various parts of the work 
show too plainly. There is a lack of coherence and 
cohesiveness which disappoints, and yet compels, 
the further perusal to see if things will not get more 
clear and fall into line later on. They never do. 

Carmichael strongly suggests the Little Minister 
and is most lovable. He is the most forceful and 
the most attractive character in the work though 
the Rabbi develops at the last with a masterful 
touch from a clever pen which in his case alone com- 
pletes the picture and leaves nothing to be desired. 

It is fortunate for lan Maclaren that he gave 
the Bonnie Brier Bush to the world first. It gave 
good reason for the work which followed in arous- 
ing a demand for more of its kin, but the demand 
has and yet has not been satisfied. 

To the reader who has the time to read slowly 
and carefully, giving plenty of time to all the minor THE COMBAT 
details of Scottish life and scenery, gossip and char- From “ Richelieu,” by Bulwer Lytton (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 




















RUDOLF AND HIS VIOLIN 
From “ The Boys of Cloverkirk,’’ by Mary Barnes Beal 






(Lothrop Publishing Co.) 









The Wheels of Chance: By H. G. Wells—The 
Wheels of Chance whirr delightfully through three 
hundred and twenty pages of deliciously refreshing 
humor and while the comedy of life rides triumphant 
along the lines there are pathetic traces to be found 
along the margins and among the byways and 
digressions. 

It is not a love story with a bicycle dragged in 
here and there to give color to the title, it is essen- 
tially a wheeling episode with the love element just 
beginning to burst into flower as “Finis” greets the 
eye. The end is artistic in so far as it leaves the 
reader his choice in the matter of the sequel. The 
unimaginative man sees Mr. Wells’s heroine taking 
up her humdrum life and eventually marrying the 
man of her step-mother’s choice, forgetting the 
books she was intending to send to the suddenly 
ambitious Hoopdriver, while the man of optimism 
sees an apotheosis of the draper’s clerk, a swelling 
out intellectually and financially and a final love 
scene devoid of bad rhetoric and worse grammar, 
and another tour along the South Coast where Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoopdriver are not pursued and where 
the hero feels no compulsion in the matter of first 
fights with gentiemen to whom he has not been 
introduced. 
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Mr. Wells is to be congratulated for a light- 
comedy touch which should stand him in good stead 
in the conversations of modern light-comedy drama 
should he turn his talents in the direction of the 
stage. Hoopdriver is the character of the story and 
the development from the shallow-pated draper’s 
assistant to the man who realizes his own short- 
comings under the stress of a genuine and honest 
emotion endears him sufficiently to the reader to 
evoke the wish that in all that follows the closing of 
the book he may be successful, winning, at last, the 
Lady in Grey Rationals. 

The sigh of the English girl for the freedom of 
the American emancipationist is intensely amusing, 
in view of the fact that she has taken all and more in 
her escapade, but the moral is there nevertheless 
that the girl who chafes under the restrictions of 
chaperonage may at a moment’s notice become a 
veritable Donna Quixote. 

The Wheels of Chance never tire. The move- 
ments are swift and coherently consecutive which is 
more than can be said of many much more preten- 
tious works. In the very simplicity of the tale lies 
its greatest charm. ‘The author has pitched his key 
within the range of his powers and attempts no 
florid, literary cadenzas nor rhetorical fireworks, 
and he continually compliments the intelligence of 
the reader by leaving unwritten many conversations 
that must have occurred. 

It is almost a matter of wonderment that Mr. 
Wells can arouse a distinct and vivid interest in a 
greenery-yallery draper’s man who will tell lies and 




































































WALKING THE PLANK 


From “ The Oracle of Baal,” by J. Provand Webster 
(J. B. Lippincott Company) 





From “The Young Pearl Divers,” by H. P. Whitmarsh 
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steal a bicycle, but he does and does it cleverly. 
Other books of the quarter will make a bigger stir, 
but few will leave a pleasanter impression, replete 
with an out-of-door flavor, brisk in sequence of 
evenis, and terminated at the proper time. (The 
Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 


* * * 


A Knight of the Nets: By Amelia E. Barr—There 
is always vigorous strength and a sweet sanity and 
wholesomeness in Mrs. Barr’s work, and this book 
is no exception. The characters of Andrew Binnie, 
the Fife fisherman, who is the Knight of the Nets, 
his mother Janet, and his sister Christina, simple, 
pious fisherfolk, are all life-like and good to know. 
Our sympathy goes out to poor little Sophie Traill, 
the pretty lassie who throws Andrew over for no 
less a personage than the laird himself—only to fret 
and grieve her life away amid the strangeness and 
difficultiesof hernewenvironment. Eventhe haughty 
Mistress of Braelands for a moment appeals to our 
softer feelings, so genuine is her pity for herself in 
the blow dealt to her pride by this marriage of her 
only son to a daughter of the people. It is a very 
human book, and holds the interest to the end. 
(Dodd, Mead & Company, $1.25.) 


* * * 


King Noanett: By F. J. Stimson—One of the 
notable books of the season is this new story by J. 
S. of Dale. It is a tale of Old Virginia and the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, in the midst of which 
historical setting, spiriting adventure and delicate 
romance go hand in hand. A powerful work, and 
the most distinctively American novel of the year, it 
should add greatly to Mr. Stimson’s already enviable 
reputation. It is brought out with fine illustrations 
and in a sumptuous binding, worthy the matter 
within. (Lamson, Wolffe & Company.) 


(Joseph Knight Co.) 


The Murder of Delicia: By Marie Corelli—A very 
readable, though it seems to us impossible, story. 
And surely Miss Corelli, from the way in which 
she inveighs at man in general, and the representa- 
tives of the press in particular, must have some very 
bitter grievance against the sex and the profession. 
Also, we cannot find it in our hearts to censure Lord 
Carlyon, her heroine’s husband, for his attitude 
toward his wife, cad though he is. It would have 
taken angel or saint, and no mortal man, to dwell 
in harmony with the priggish Delicia Vaughn while 
she remained the mouthpiece of Miss Corelli’s mis- 
anthropic views and firmly-seated prejudicesin favor 
of man’s moral obliquity and hopeless intellectual 
inferiority. (J. B. Lippincott, $1.25.) 

*K * * 

The Strange Schemes of Randolph Mason: By 
Melville Davisson Post—This is a series of strange 
stories, apparently betraying much legal knowl- 
edge, wherein are set forth the means by which one 
Randolph Mason, a lawyer, consummates the fre- 
quently illegal plans of himself or his clients, and 
yet falls “within the law.” They are not altogether 
pleasant reading, but they hold the interest of the 
reader. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

% * * 

The Conspiracy of the Carbonari: By Louise 
Muhlbach—A new translation by Mary J. Safford 
of one of Miss Muhlbach’s historical novels. Her 
work is too well known to need comment. 
(F. Tennyson Neely.) 
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THE RESCUE 


From “ The Black Tor,” by Geo. Manville Fenn (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 














From Irving’s “ Bracebridge Hall,” Surrey Edition 


Tyne Folk: By Joseph Parker—These are tales 
of the Barrie, Maclaren sort—hardly imitative, but 
distinctly of that ilk, strong and pleasing pen pic- 
tures of simple Scotch village life. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 75 cents.) 

Episcopo & Company: By Gabriele D’Annunzio, 
translated by Myrtle Leonard Jones—This book in- 
troduces the Italian novelist to English readers for 
the first time, we are informed in the preface by the 
translator, who is enthusiastic in her praise of his 
work. That it is strong writing, there can be no 
doubt, but the story is as unpleasant reading as one 
could well find. Flaubert and Zola have hardly 
furnished anything more so. The love of the miser- 
able man, Episcopo, for his child, Ciro, is the one 
clean thing in. the entire narrative, and this is so 
hopelessly bound up in the wretched details of the 
lives of the rest of the characters, one finds little 
pleasure in it. It is a powerfully drawn picture, but 
so repulsive we turn away from it gladly. One of 
the books that “leave an unpleasant taste in the 
mouth.” (Herbert S. Stone, $1.25.) 

The Lesser Bourgeoisie: By Honoré de Balzac— 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley in this book has 
given us, as usual, a fine translation of Balzac’s 
vivid picture of Parisian middle class life in 1830. 
Those who do not read French are certainly greatly 
in debt to Miss Wormeley and her publishers for 
their scholarly and attractive presentation of these 
works of a giant genius. (Roberts Brothers, $1.50.) 


Gobseck: By Honoré de Balzac—Another of 
Miss Wormeley’s admirable translations. The book 
is a collection of six of Balzac’s masterly character 
studies. A reading from one of these, The Sale of 
the Selim Shawl, from the Comedies Played Gratis, 
was given in the Sketch Book of Current Literature 
for November. (Roberts Brothers, $1.50.) 

Soap Bubbles: By Max Nordau; Translated by 
Mary J. Safford—Six short stories from the pen of 
the author of Degeneration. All are readable, but 
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none especially worthy of remark. (F. Tennyson 


Neely, 75 cents.) 

Mrs. Hallam’s Companion: By Mary J. Holmes 
—This once popular writer has out a new book 
written in the old fashion. After the usual allot- 
ment of vicissitudes, the poor girl and her rich lover 








CLARK RUSSELL ATTACKED BY THE MATE 


From * The Copsford Mystery,” by W. ‘ lark Russell 
(The Amsterdam Book Company) 
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are married in the last chapter, and live happily ever 


after. This is the burden of each of the four stories 
which comprise the volume. (G. W. Dillingham, 
$1.50.) 


The Boys of ’61: By Charles Carlton Coffin—One 
of the many accounts that have been written of our 
Civil War. It was first published in 1866, not as a 
history of the war, but as a narrative of events that 
passed under the author’s own eyes, acting as cor- 
respondent for the Boston Journal. With the lapse 
of time, the perspective has changed as the author 
says; and to perfect what must necessarily have been 
an incomplete record, Mr. Carleton has revised his 
earlier book and given to us a very comprehensive 
and interesting inside view of the events of the war. 
Mr. Coffin saw the first battles of Bull Run, Fort 
Donelson, Pillsbury Landing, Corinth, Island No. 
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“THEY'RE TALKING ABOUT ME,” HE MUTYPEKED 


(The Century Co.) 


10, Fort Pillow, Memphis, Antietam, Fredericks- 
burg, Gettysburg, Fort Sumter, Wilderness, Spott- 
sylvania, Weldon Railroad and Five Forks. He 
was in Savannah shortly after Sherman occupied it 
in his famous March to the Sea, and rode through 
Richmond on the day that the stars of the Union 
were planted over the confederate capital. The 
author has reproduced these scenes so vividly that 
one almost realizes he is passing through them. 
His narrative is not exaggerated in style. He tells 
of the battle, the incidents in camp life, in the hos- 
pitals, on the march and in the thick of the fight on 
sea and land impartially and truthfully. As he says 
in his brief introduction: “I have endeavored to give 
the truth of history rather than the romance; facts 
instead of philosophy; to make real the scenes of the 
mighty struggle.” (Estes & Lauriat, $2.50.) 











THE ANTI-CHINESE RIOT OF 1880, IN DENVER, COLORADO 


From “ The History of the Last Quarter-Century in the United States,” by E. Benjamin Andrews 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
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** LANTHONY STRUCK RIGHT AND LEFT AT THE 
MARBLE FIGURE” 


From ‘“‘ The Flaw in the Marble”’ (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company) 


ity, and they have done their work well. They 
have prepared a volume that is full of interest 
in itself while at the same time it furnishes a side- 
light and help for young Bible students at once 
practical, suggestive and inspiring. The illustra- 
tions by George Foster Barnes are telling and dra- 
From “ Captain Chap,” by Frank R. Stockton (J. B. Lippincott Co.) matic, . e * 
Juvenile Literature The Animal Story Book: Andrew Lang (Long- 
Bible Boys and Girls: Calvin Dill Wilson and mans, Green & Co.): $2.00—Instead of a Blue Fairy 


James Knapp Reeve (Lothrop Pub. Co., $1.00)— Book or a Yellow Fairy Book or some other hued 


As is stated in the 
preface, this is not a 
book of a religious or 
devotional nature. 
Upon the Bible narra- 
tive as a base the 
authors have built up 
the stories of the boy 
or girl life of twenty- 
seven of the most in- 
teresting figures in the 
Bible, from Cain, “the 
first boy” and Sarah, 
“the beautiful girl,” to 
Mary and Martha, “the 
housekeeping girls,” 
and the “scholarly 
boy,” Saul of Tarsus. 
They have drawn freely 
upon history, geog- 
raphy, tradition and 


THE PANTHER WAS NOW WITHIN FOUR OR FIVE FEET OF THE BOAT 
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background, atmos- 
phere and individual- From Joel Chandler Harris’ ‘‘ Story of Aaron ”’ 
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missed when they were boys. It is a companion 
to the Century’s Book For Young Americans and, 
aside from the text, prepared by Elbridge S. Brooks, 
is notable for the profusion of its portraits and other 
illustrations. 

* * * 

Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes, published by 
E. P. Dutton, is an old familiar in a new dress, and is 
profusely illustrated with colored plates alternating 
with effective sketches in pen and ink. 


* * 2K 


The True Story of Abraham Lincoln, the Amer- 
ican: By Elbridge S. Brooks—This volume is es- 
pecially designed for the boys and girls. It is 
neither a history of American politics nor of the 
Civil War, but a clear account of Lincoln’s life from 
the days of his early boyhood, part of which were 
spent in the backwoods of Indiana, where the 
foundation of his character was laid, up to the time 
of his presidency. He rose step by step, never 
“slipping back,” but aways “going ahead.” In all 
the history of the world there has been no nobler 
life than that of Abraham Lincoln, the savior of the 
republic, and he has gained for himself the plaudits 
of mankind and secured an immortality that will 
cling to his name as long as the world shall last. 
Mr. Brooks’s book should hold a prominent place 
among the books of this character, as the life-history 
of Abraham Lincoln cannot be too well known. 
The volume is well presented, and profusely illus- 
trated. (Lothrop Pub. Co., cloth, $1.50.) 


* * * 


Fairy Tales: By Mabel Fuller Blodgett—We 


‘““THE PRINCESS HAD FLUNG HERSELF UPON HIS NECK” can all remember the fair tales o th 
From “ Fairy.Tales Far and Near,” Retold by “ Q” y . ur mowers 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company) 
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Fairy Book, we have from Mr. Lang this season, by (— 
way of variety, an Animal Story Book. These 
stories of fishes, birds and beasts (some of whom, 
being kin to the fairies, could speak and tell their 
own tales, while others were very like the ordinary 
unendowed beasts of to-day, though they lived and 
died long ago, many of them) are from the French 
of Dumas and Gautier and various sources and 
original, by Mrs. Lang and other writers. All are 
delightfully entertaining, and some older folk as 
well as the little ones, will be glad to put this book 
on their shelves. The illustrations which are 
numerous and spirited are by T. H. Ford who illus- 
trated the Fairy Books for Mr. Lang. 


* * * 


Fairy Tales Far and Near: Re-told by Q (F. A. 
Stokes Co.)—Mr. Quiller Couch comes to us in a 
new guise as a writer of juvenile literature, but in 
any character he is a born story-teller, and these 
tales from all sources, Grimm, Perrault, the 
Polish, and the Celtic, some as familiar as Blue 
Beard, and some altogether new to us, are bettered, 
we are confident, by “Q” in the re-telling. The 
book is beautifully bound and the pictures by H. R. 
Millar have all the fine spirit of the text they illus- 
trate. 




















* * * 


The Century Book of Famous Americans is a_ | 
volume which the older generation of to-day will From “ The Animal Story Book,” by Andrew Lang 
examine with envious eyes at thought of what they (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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From “ The Forest Fairy,” by E.H. K. Huggeson (Estes & Lauriat) 

and grandmothers told us in childhood. Each can 
recall the ideal fairies our imaginations created, the 
quaint old palaces they lived in away in some se- 
questered forest; how they loved and rewarded the 
good and punished the bad children. Fairy Tales 
are for children but is there not some pleasure in 
bringing ourselves back to the ideals we, as children, 
created? And in supplying ourselves with such 
stories to tell our children what is more important 
than to select only those which will teach a truth, 
point a moral, establish a principle that will exert 
a healthful influence on the youthful mind. We 
know of no volume of Fairy Tales that meet these 
requirements so well as Mabel Fuller Blodgett’s 
book, illustrated by Ethel Reed. The book is charm- 
ingly quaint. There is point in every story. They all 
combine the elements of exciting adventure with 
pleasant surprises, cheerful encouragement to pur- 
sue goodness and shun evil, holding out the reward 
for one that children most prize and for the other 
the punishments they most dread. The covers of the 
book are a beautiful artistic design in yellow, the 
paper is good, the type large, margins broad. Taken 
as a whole, the book deserves a prominent place in 
the family library. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co., $2.00.) 


* os * 


Captain Chap: By Frank R. Stockton—A book 
by the author of Rudder Grange and A Jolly Fel- 
lowship is always welcome to young people. Cap- 
tain Chap is the story of three boys who, while on a 
two days’ excursion down the bay in a tug-boat, 
meet with an accident, are picked up by a Bahama- 
bound vessel, and carried South, much against their 
will. The unexpected journey brings about many 
-exciting experiences. The captain of the rescuing 
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ship is persuaded to put the boys off on the Florida 
coast, and their adventures and vicissitudes and 
final safe return home are-chronicled in Mr. Stock- 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.50.) 
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The Oracle of Baal: J. Provand Webster (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.):—-This is a story of African adven- 













by one Professor Carmichael, a Scotch scientist of 
the land of Affri and his experiences while sojourn- 
ing in this country unknown to geographers. 
When Professor Carmichael returns to Edinburgh 
and begins a course of lectures on what he has seen 
in this strange land, his statements are laughed at, 
and in great indignation he determines to withhold 
from such a public the valuable information he has 
acquired in his journeyings. The author of The 
Oracle of Baal induces his learned friend, Professor 
Carmichael to relent, in so far as to place in his 
hands the manuscript narrative—and so we have 
the story. 




















* * * 





The Children’s History Book: Famous Story 
Tellers (Lothrop Pub. Co.): $1.50—This excellent 
collection of stories based on events in American 
history is issued as a companion volume to the very 
attractive Children’s Wonder Book and Children’s 
Nonsense Book issued by the Lothrop Publishing 
Company in 1895. It is a volume rich in material 
and is composed of stories covering every age of 
American history from the time of Columbus to the 
present day. Washington, Lincoln, John Adams 
and other famous Americans appear in the stories 
which are from the pens of authors of acknowledged 
standing as historical writers and are full of life, 
strength, color and dramatic effect, calculated to stir 
the blood and fire the spirit of any boy or girl who 
loves the Stars and Stripes or is proud of America’s 
story. Books illustrative of the romance of Amer- 
ican history are as acceptable factors in the growth 
of patriotism as dry text-books or solid histories, 
and the Children’s History Book should therefore 
be welcomed as calculated to fill a place in the 
arousing of a national spirit and in the making of 
young Americans. 

* * * 


Under the Liberty Tree: James Otis (Estes & 
Lauriat): 75 cents—This is a story of the Boston 
Massacre. Its pages abound in incident, as must 
be the case with anything written of the strirring 
times which it describes, and should be found in- 
structive as well as interesting to the boy or girl 
reader. 




































* * * 


Sinbad, Smith & Co: Albert Stearns (The Century 
Co., $1.50)—One of the most novel of last season’s 
books for boys and girls was Chris and the Wonder- 
ful Lamp, which was happily described as the 
“Arabian Nights up to date.” Mr. Stearns has 
gone to the same source for inspiration for the pres- 
ent book. With a quaint conceit he introduces into 
nineteenth-century surroundings the most famous 
of Ancient Mariners. Sinbad’s presence at this day 
and date is very easily explained. In one of his 
many voyages subsequent to the seven recorded by 
the Arabian scribe he succeeds in reaching the 











From “ Sinbad, Smith & Co.,” by Albert Stearns 
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‘“ BOTH THE GIANTS LAUGHED HEARTILY” 


Fountain of Youth, and of course he quaffs of its 
waters. Traveling in the United States under the 
name of George W. Sinbad, of Bagdad, he falls in 
with a bright and lively American lad, Tom Smith. 
The two of them form a partnership to conduct a 
general exploration business. Sinbad’s usual luck 
attends the enterprising firm, and they have the 
most surprising adventures by land and sea. Old- 
time enchantments fail somewhat of their impres- 
siveness in this age, but they gain in humor. Mr. 
Stearns’s account of the mishaps of poor old Sinbad 

















MAKING HIS BOW 
From “ We Ten,” by Barbara Yechtin 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


will appeal to the sense of fun of boy and girl read- 
ers. Mr. Birch has found in the book a congenial 


field for illustration. 
* x * 


Schoolboy Days in France: By André Laurie: 
Trans. by E. P. Robins (Estes and Lauriath—Human 


Copyright, 1896, by The Century Co. 


nature is so much the same the world 
over that young America cannot fail 
to find interesting the record of the 
school boy adventures of the French 
lad, M. Laurie’s hero. The book is 
of distinct value, aside from the inter- 
est of the story, and we welcome it 
in this translation for the pictures of 
French home life which it gives. 
“ The hostile feeling that too many 
‘- good Americans have toward the 
French people would be dispelled if 
they knew something more of that 
part of the body of French literature 
which reflects the beautiful spirit of 
domesticity found in many homes 
throughout the length and breadth of 
France; and we cannot begin too 
young to uproot a prejudice. 
x * * 
A Little Girl of Long Ago: Eliza 
Orne White (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.): $1.00—This book is as clever 
and wholesome as its binding is 
dainty and appropriate, the front 
cover representing a white colonial 
doorway with hollyhocks on either side, and 
a quaint little old-fashioned maid in pink sun- 
bonnet and pantalets standing on the step. No 
child who sees the book but will accept the invitation 
the little maid puts into the smile she casts over her 
shoulder as she stands with hand on the knob, ready 
to enter. 
* * * 

Three Little Daughters of the Revolution: Nora 
Perry (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)—More stories 
with historical setting. Simple and sweet and 
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THE CROWNING OF A KING 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


From Bill Nye’s ‘ History of England” 


natural, as were all Miss Perry’s creations, are these 
three little daughters of the Revolution, and more 
to be welcomed, perhaps, from the fact that we shall 
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From “ Field Flowers,” the Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 
(A. L. Swift & Co., Chicago) 


meet and love no more girls and boys through this 
lamented writer’s introduction. 


%* tK 


The Boys of Clovernook: Mary Barnes Beal 
(Lothrop Pub. Co., $1.50)—This is a bright and at- 
tractive story with just enough of the sympathetic 
to counterbalance the fun and of the dramatic to 
give zest to the action. Mrs. Beal tells the story of 
her five delightful boys well; their ups and downs, 
their frolics and their sorrows, their mysteries and 
their naughtiness make them all “human” boys, and 
not a boy or girl who reads but will be glad to form 
their acquaintance. Through all the story runs a 
thread of plot, an atmosphere of sentiment and a 
high and healthy moral tone that give life and at- 
tractiveness to the narrative, while teaching the best 
of lessons regarding truth, loyalty, honor, affection 
and goodfellowship. The book is charmingly illus- 
trated by Etheldred B. Barry and is artistic alike 
in form and make-up. 

* * * 


Frank Hunter’s Peril: Horatio Alger, Jr. (Henry 
T. Coates & Co.)—Frank Hunter’s peril came 
through the machinations of an evil-hearted step- 
father who had designs on Frank’s inheritance. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


» girl who is lost, and his at last successful search for 
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Mr. Alger carries his hero safely through numerous 
hair-breadth escapes and at the last Virtue is tri- 
umphant and Vice put down in the true orthodox 
story-book fashion. Mr. Alger’s books are always 
popular with the boys, and this will be no exception. 


The Forest Fairy: E. H. K. Hugessen (Estes & 
Lauriat)—This little book is about a Christmas in 
Switzerland, once upon a time, and what a good 
forest fairy did for a poor fagot-seller and his little 
granddaughter, Marie. The illustrations are as 
pretty as the tale. 


How the Children Raised the Wind: Edna Lyall 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.): 50 cents—A pretty story 
of how a little brother and sister, children of a 
clergyman, raised the money to pay off the church 
debt. A book from the author of Donovan and 
We Two is always, and deservedly, welcome. 


Adolph, and How He Found the Beautiful Lady: 
Fannie J. Taylor (Fleming H. Revell Co.): 50 cents 
—This is a touching tale of a boy’s devotion to a little 
































It should find many readers. 





her mother. 





Probable Sons: By the Author of Eric’s Good 
News (Fleming H. Revell): 50 cents—A tender little 
story of a religious turn, but not unpleasantly 
didactic. Older readers than those for whom its 
lessons are intended may well profit by them. 


The Making of a Hero: Mrs. George A. Paull 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.)—There are five breezy 
tales of boy life in this little book, besides the title 
story, and they will all be read with interest by the 
audience to whom they are addressed. 


Betty of Wye: Amy E. Blanchard (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.)—This story takes a young southern girl 
through her early girlhood up to her happy mar- 
riage day and will, no doubt, find many appreciative 
readers amongst girls who have never visited Mary- 
land, which was Betty’s home, nor are yet in their 
teens as was she. 


Shod with Silence: Edward S. Ellis (Henry T. 
Coates & Co.)—A tale of the frontier, the pages 
of which are sufficiently filled with trappers and wild 
Indians,—figures dear to the heart of a boy—to in- 
sure it many eager readers. This volume is the 
first of the Boone & Kenton—another of Mr. Ellis’s 
many series of books for boys. 


























The Prize Cup: J. T. Trowbridge (The Century 
Co., $1.50)—-It is almost a generation ago that Mr. 
Trowbridge first came into popularity with his 
famous war-stories, Cudjo’s Cave and Neighbor 
Jackwood. These books still find ardent readers 
and head the long list of Mr. Trowbridge’s works 
that have been received with wide favor. The secret 
of this writer’s success is that he knows boys and 
depicts them; not impossible and priggish heroes, 
but just boys. His latest story, The Prize Cup, is 
marked by the qualities that have appeared in his 
other books. The title is obtained from a silver 
trophy won in an athletic contest, and it is about 
this cup, and its mysterious disappearance, that the 
plot develops. There are a full half-dozen of boys in 
the book, manly fellows most of them. The pic- 
tures by Mr. Relyea add much to the interest of the 


story. 
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THE THREE LOW MASSES: 


LEGEND * 


A CHRISTMAS 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET 


I. 

“Two truffled turkeys, did you say, Garrigou?” 

“Yes, my reverend, two great, glorious turkeys 
stuffed with truffles. I ought to know something 
about it, considering I helped stuff them myself. I 
thought their skins would crack while they were 
roasting, they were stretched so tight——.” 

“Merciful Saints! And I’m so fond of truffles 
too! Hurry there, Garrigou, hand me my surplice. 
And what else did you see in the kitchen besides the 
turkeys?” 

“Oh, all sorts of good things. Ever since twelve 
o’clock we have been plucking pheasants, hoopoes, 
hazel-hens, and heath-cocks. From the pond they 
brought in eels, gold-fish, trouts, and ig 

“About how big were the trouts, Garrigou?” 

“Oh, about so big, my reverend; simply enor- 
mous ai 

“Holy Fathers! I can just see them. Did you 
put the wine in the vases?” 

“Yes, my reverend, I filled them; but mercy! that 
isn’t anything like the wine you'll have later, after 
midnight Mass. You ought to see the dining-hall 
at the castle,—all the decanters glittering with the 
many-colored wines, and the silver, the plate, the 
chased centre-pieces, the flowers, the candelabrum; 
I don’t suppose there has ever been such a Christ- 
mas supper! The Lord Marquis has invited all the 
lords of the neighboring estates. There will be over 
forty at the table, leaving out the bailiff and the no- 
tary. Ah, my reverend, you are very lucky to be in- 
vited! The smell of the truffles haunts me now, 
simply from having sniffed at those turkeys,— 
meuh!” 

“Come, come, my child, let us beware of the sin of 
greediness,—particularly on the night of the Nativ- 
ity. Hurry off now and light the tapers, and ring 
the first call for Mass; it will soon be midnight, and 
we can’t afford to lose time.” 

This conversation occurred one Christmas night 
in the year of our Lord sixteen hundred and some- 
thing, between the reverend Dom Balaguére, for- 
merly prior of the Barnabites, and present chaplain 
of the Sires of Trinquelague, and his little clerk, or 
rather what he believed to be his little clerk, Gar- 
rigou,—for let me tell you that the Devil on that 
particular night had assumed the round face and un- 
certain features of the young sacristan, the better to 
lead the reverend father into temptation and make 
him commit a great sin of greediness. So while 
the would-be Garrigou (hem! hem!) rang out the 
chimes with all his might from the seigniorial chapel, 
the reverend father was slipping on his chasuble in 
the little vestry; and as his imagination was some- 
what excited by Garrigou’s gastronomic accounts, 
he repeated mechanically as he got into his vest- 
ments, 

“Two roast turkeys, gold-fish, trouts about so 
big!” 

“What a good supper we shall have after Mass!” 


~ *Selected from Christmas Stories, from French and Span- 
ish writers. Edited and Translated by Antoinette Ogden. 
Published by A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Il. 

Ding, ling, ling! Ding, ling, ling! 

Midnight Mass had begun. In the chapel of the 
castle, which is a miniature cathedral, with inter- 
crossed arches and oaken wainscoting up to the ceil- 
ing, all the tapestries were hung, all the tapers 
lighted. What a crowd of people, and what sump- 
tuous costumes! Here, in one of the carver stalls 
that surrounded the choir, sits the Sire of Trinquel- 
ague, clad in salmon-colored silk, and around him 
all the noble lords, his guests. Opposite them, on 
velvet foot-stools, kneel the old dowager Marchion- 
ess, in a gown of flame-colored brocade, and the 
young lady of Trinquelague, wearing on her pretty 
head a great tower of lace puffed and quilled accord- 
ing to the latest fashion at the court of France. 
Farther down the aisle, all dressed in black, with 
vast pointed wigs and cleanly shaven chins, sit 
Thomas Arnoton the bailiff, and the notary, Master 
Ambroy, two sombre spots amid the high colors of 
silks and brocaded damasks. Then come the fat 
major domos, the pages, outriders, the stewards, 
Dame Barbe with her great bunch of keys dangling 
from her side on a ring of fine silver. On the 
benches in the rear is the lower service,—butlers, 
maids, the farmers and their families. And last of 
all, far back against the doors, which they discreetly 
open and close, come the cooks, between two 
sauces, to catch a little whiff of the Mass, bringing 
with them into the bedecked church, warm with the 
light of so many tapers, odoriferous suggestions of 
the Christmas supper. 

Can it be the sight of these crisp white caps that 
diverts the reverend father’s attention? Or is it not 
rather Garrigou’s bell?—that fiendish little bell that 
twinkles away at the foot of the altar with such in- 
fernal haste, and seems to be saying,— 

“Come, come, let us hurry! The sooner we de- 
spatch the service, the sooner we go to supper.” 

The fact of the matter is that at every peal from 
this little devil of a bell, the chaplain forgets his 
Mass and allows his mind to wander to the Christ- 
mas supper. He evokes visions of busy kitchens, 
with ovens glowing like furnaces, warm vapors ris- 
ing from under tin lids, and through these vapors, 
two superb turkeys, stuffed, crammed, mottled with 
truffles. Or then again, he sees long files of little 
pages carrying great dishes wrapped in their tempt- 
ing fumes, and with them he is about to enter the 
dining-room. What ecstasy! Here stands the im- 
mense table, laden and dazzling with peacocks 
dressed in their feathers, pheasants spreading their 
bronzed wings, ruby-colored decanters, pyramids of 
luscious fruit amid the foliage, and those wonderful 
fish that Garrigou spoke of (Garrigou, forsooth!) re- 
clining on a bed of fennel, their pearly scales look- 
ing as if they were just from the pond, and a bunch 
of pungent herbs in their monster-like nostrils. This 
beatific vision is so vivid that Dom Balaguére ac- 
tually fancies that the glorious dishes are being 
served before him, on the very embroideries of the 
altar-cloth, and instead of saying Dominus vobiscum, 
he catches himself saying the Benedicite. 








With the exception of these slight mistakes the 
worthy man rattled off the service conscientiously, 
without skipping a line, or omitting a genuflection, 
and all went well to the end of the first Mass. For 
you must know that on Christmas the same officiat- 
ing priest is obliged to say three Masses consecu- 
tively. 

“So much for one!” thought the chaplain, with a 
sigh of relief; and without losing a second, he mo- 
tioned his clerk, or him whom he believed to be his 
clerk, and 

Ding, ling, ling! Ding, ling, ling! 

The second Mass has begun—and with it Dom 
Balaguére’s sin. “Come, let us hurry!” says Garri- 
gou’s bell, in a shrill, devilish little voice, at the mere 
sound of which the unfortunate priest pounces upon 
the missal and devours its pages with all the avidity 
of his over-excited brain. He kneels and rises fran- 
tically, barely sketches the sign of the cross and the 
genuflections, and shortens all of his gestures in 
order to get through sooner. He scarcely extends 
his arms at the Gospel, or strikes his breast at the 
Confiteor. Between him and his little clerk it is hard 
to tell who mumbles the faster. The words, half 
uttered between their teeth,—for it would take them 
too long to open their lips every time,—die out into 
unintelligible murmurs,— 

Oremus—ps—ps—ps— 

Mea culpa—pa—pa— 

Like hurried vintagers crushing the grapes in the 
mash-tuns, they both splashed about in the Latin of 
the service, spattering it in every direction. 

“Dom—scum!” says Balaguére. 

“Stutuo!” responds Garrigou, while the infernal 
little bell jingles in their ears like the sleigh-bells 
that are put on stage-horses to hasten their speed. 
You may well imagine that at such a rate a Low 
Mass is soon rattled off. 

“So much for the second,” says the panting chap- 
lain, with scarlet face, in a full perspiration; and 
without taking time to breathe, he goes tumbling 
down the altar steps, and— 

Ding, ling, ling! Ding, ling, ling! 

The third Mass is under way. Only a few min- 
utes stand between them and the supper. 

It would be impossible to describe the bewildered 
expression of the congregation. Compelled to fol- 
low, mimicking the priest, through this Mass, of 
which they can make neither head nor tail, some 
stand while others kneel, some sit while others 
stand; and all the phases of this singular service are 
jumbled together along the benches in the greatest 
confusion of varied postures. 

Still, at heart, all these good people, whose minds 
are equally bent upon the Christmas supper, are not 
at all disturbed at the idea of following Mass at such 
breakneck speed; and when Dom Balaguére, facing 
them radiantly, exclaims in a thundering voice, “Ite 
missa est,” the response “Deo gracias,” is so unani- 
mous, joyous, and spirited, that any one might take 
it for the first toast of the supper. 


III. 


Five minutes later the assembled lords, and the 
chaplain among them, had taken their seats in the 
great hall. The castle, brilliantly illumined, echoed 
with songs and laughter; and the venerable Dom 
Balaguére drove his fork resolutely into a capon’s 
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wing, drowning the remorse for his sin in the savory 
juice of meats and the soothing draughts of old 
wine. He ate and drank so heartily, the dear good 
man, that he died of a spasm that very night, with- 
out even having had time to repent. By morning 
he reached heaven. 

“Get thee gone, thou wretched Christian!” said 
Saint Peter; “thy sin is great enough to wipe out 
the virtues of a lifetime! Ah, so thou wouldst 
swindle us out of a Mass! Very well, then, three 
hundred Masses shalt thou say, nor shalt thou enter 
into Paradise until three hundred Christmas Masses 
have been celebrated in thine own chapel, and in the 
presence of all those who sinned with thee and 
through thee.” 

And this is the true legend of Dom Balaguére, as 
it is told in the land of the olive-trees. The castle 
of Trinquelague has long ceased to exist; but the 
chapel stands erect on the crest of Mount Ventoux, 
in a clump of evergreen oaks. The wind sways its 
unhinged door; the grass grows over the threshold; 
there are nests in the angles of the altar, and on the 
sills of the high ogive windows, whose jeweled 
panes have long since disappeared. Still, it seems 
that every year at Christmas supernatural, mysteri- 
ous lights hover among the ruins; and on their way 
to midnight Mass and the Christmas supper, the 
peasants see this spectre of a chapel lighted by in- 
visible tapers, which burn in the open air, even in 
the wind and under the snow. You may laugh if 
you will, but a wine-dresser of the district, named 
Garrigue, a descendant of Garrigou, no doubt, has 
often told me that on one particular Christmas night, 
being somewhat in liquor, he had lost his way on 
the mountain somewhere near Trinquelague, and 
this is what he saw: until eleven o’clock nothing. 
Everything was silent and dark. Suddenly at mid- 
night the chimes rang out from the old steeple,— 
strange, uncanny chimes, that seemed to be ringing 
a thousand miles away. Soon lights began to trem- 
ble along the road, and vague shadows moved 
about. Under the portal of the chapel there were 
sounds of footsteps and muffled voices. 

When they had all gone in, my wine-dresser, who 
was a courageous fellow, crawled up to the door and 
there beheld a most marvelous spectacle. All these 
good shadows sat around the choir in the ruined 
nave just as though the benches were still there. 
There were fine ladies in brocades and lace head- 
dresses, lords gayly bedizened, peasants in flowered 
coats like those our grandfathers wore, all of them 
dusty, faded, weary. Every now and then, some 
night-bird, an habitual lodger in the chapel, 
awakened by all these lights, began to flutter about 
the tapers, whose flames rose erect and vague as 
though they were burning behind a strip of gauze. 
Garrigue was particularly amused at a gentleman 
with great steel spectacles, who constantly shook 
his huge black wig, upon which perched one of 
these birds with entangled claws and beating wings. 

A little old man with a childlike figure knelt in the 
centre of the choir and frantically shook a tiny bell 
which had lost its voice, while a priest clad in old- 
gold vestments moved hither and thither before the 
altar repeating orisons of which not a syllable could 
be heard. 

Who could this have been but Dom Balaguére, 
saying his third Low Mass? 








THE SPIRIT AND JOY OF THE CHRISTMASTIDE 


COMPILED BY REGINA ARMSTRONG HILLIARD 





The Christ That Is To Be Aljred Tennyson 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light ; 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow, 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


Christmas Carol Anonymous 


God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 

For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, 
Was born upon this day, 

To save us all from Satan’s power 
When we were gone astray. 

O tidings of comfort and joy, 

For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, 
Was born on Christmas Day. 


In Bethlehem, in Jewry, 

This blessed babe was born, 
And laid within the manger 
Upon this blessed morn; 

The which his mother Mary 
Nothing did take in scorn. 
From God, our heavenly Father, 
A blessed angel came, 

And unto certain shepherds 
Brought tidings of the same, 
How that in Bethlehem was born 
The Son of God by name. 


Fear not, then,” said the angel, 
Let nothing you affright, 

This day is born a Saviour 

Of virtue, power and might 

So frequently to vanquish all 
The friends of Satan quite.” 
The shepherds at these tidings 


Rejoicéd much in mind, 

And left their flocks a-feeding 

In tempest, storm and wind, 

And went to Bethlehem straightway 
The blessed babe to find. 


But when to Bethlehem they came, 
Whereat this infant lay, 

They found him in a manger, 
Where oxen feed on hay, 

His mother, Mary, kneeling, 

Unto the Lord did pray. 

Now to the Lord sing praises, 

All you within this place, 

And with true love and brotherhood 
Each other now embrace, 

This holy tide of Christmas 

All others doth efface. 


Hymn to the Nativity Fohn Milton 


It was the winter wild, 

While the Heaven-born child, 

All meanly wrapt, in the rude manger lies. 
Nature, in awe to him, 

Had dofft her gaudy trim, 

With her great master so to sympathize. 
Itwas no season then for her 

To wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour. 


No war or battle sound 

Was heard the world around — 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung, 

The hookéd chariot stood 

Unstained with hostile blood ; 

The trumpet spake not to the arméd throng, 

And kings sat still with awtul eye, 

As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by. 


But peaceful was the night 

In which the Prince of Light 

His reign of peace upon the earth began; 

The winds with wonder whist, 

Smoothly the waters kissed, 

Whisp’ring new joys to the mild ocean, 

Who now hath quite forgot to rave 

While birds of calm sit brooding on the charméd wave. 


But see, the Virgin blest 

Hath laid her Babe to rest, 

Time is our tedious song should here have ending ; 
Heav’n’s youngest teeméd star 

Hath fixed her polished car, 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending, 
And all about the courtly stable 

Bright harnessed angels sit in order serviceable. 


Christmas George Withers 


So now is come our joyful’st feast, 

Let every man be jolly; 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 

And every post with holly. 
Though some churls at our mirth repine, 
Round your forehead garlands twine, 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine 

And let us all be merry. 


Now all our neighbors’ chimneys smoke 
And Christmas blocks are burning ; 

Their ovens they with baked meats choke 
And all their spits are turning. 
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Without the door let sorrow lie 

And if for cold it hap to die 

We'll bury it in a Christmas pie 
And evermore be merry. 


The client now his suit forbears, 

The prisoner’s heart is eased, 
The debtor drinks away his cares 

And for the time is pleased. 
Though others’ purses be more fat 
Why should we pine or grieve at that? 
Hang sorrow! care will kill a cat 

And therefore let’s be jolly. 


Hark! how the wags abroad do call 
Each other forth to rambling 
Anon you'll see them in the hall 
For nuts and apples scrambling. 
Hark! how the roofs with laughter sound! 
Anon they'll think the house goes round 
For they the cellar’s depths have found 
And there they will be merry. 


The wenches with their wassail bowls 
About the streets are singing ; 

The boys are come to catch the owls; 
The wild mare in is bringing ; 

Some youths will now a mumming go, 

Some others play at Rowland — bo 

And twenty other games boys mo 
Because they will be merry. 


Then, wherefore, in these merry days 
Should we, I pray, be duller? 

No, let us sing some roundelays 
To make our mirth the fuller; 

And while we thus inspired sing 

Let all the streets with echoes ring, 

Woods and hills and everything 
Bear witnes. we’are merry ! 


SE EE bc icddeviscesttcsisnwibdeoes Anonymous 


Welcome be thou heavenly king, 

Welcome born on this morning, 

Welcome for whom we shall sing, 
Welcome Yule. 


Welcome be ye that are here, 

Welcome all and make good cheer, 

Welcome all another year, 
Welcome Yule. 


The NA&vily.cocccrccccccccccecccccecere Shakespeare 


Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated : 

This bird of dawning singeth all night long; 

And then they say no spirit dares stir abroad ; 

The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 


Regina Cotlissesserecsccccseesccces Coventry Patmore 


Say, did his sisters wonder what could Joseph see 
In a mild, silent little maid like thee? 
‘And was it awful, in that narrow house, 
With God for babe and Spouse? 

Nay, like thy simple, female sort, each one 
Apt to find Him in Husband and in Son, 
Nothing to thee came strange in this, 

Thy wonder was but wondrous bliss ; 
Wondrous, for though 
True Virgin lives not but does know 
(Howbeit none ever yet confessed) 

That God lies really in her breast, 


Of thine he made his special nest! 
And so, 

All mothers worship little feet 

And kiss the very ground they've trod ; 
But, ah, thy little Baby Sweet, 

Who was indeed thy God! 


That Holy Thing. .cccccscsccccces George MacDonald 


They were all looking for a King 

To slay their foes and lift them high. 
Thou cam’st, a little baby thing 

That made a woman cry. 

O Son of Man, to right my lot 
Nought but Thy presence can avail ; 
Yet on the road Thy wheels are not, 
Nor on the sea Thy sail. 

My how or when Thou wilt not heed, 
But come down Thy own secret stair, 
That Thou may’st answer all my need, 
Yea, every bygone prayer. 


Mt NR 68-8046 6850486465066 8 40K se Edwin Arnold 


So many hills arising, green and gray, 

On Earth’s large round, and that one hill to say: 
‘* | was his bearing place!” On Earth’s wide breast 
So many maids! And She— ofall most blest — 

Heavily mounting Bethlehem, to be 
His Mother! — Holy Maid of Galilee! 
Hill with the olives and the little town! 
If rivers from their crystal founts flow down, 
If *twas the Dawn which did Day’s gold unbar 
Ye were beginnings of the best we are, 
The most we see, the highest that we know, 
The lifting heavenward of Man's life below. 

* . * * * 


Heaven aglow! 

And the mild burden of its minstrelsy : 
Peace beginning to be, 

Deep as the sleep of the sea 

When the stars their faces glass 

In its blue tranquillity : 

Hearts of men upon Earth 

From the first to the second birth 

To rest as the wild waters rest 

With the colors of Heaven on their breast. 


Love, which is sunlight of peace 

Age by age to increase, 

Till Anger and Hate are dead 

And Sorrow and Death shall cease: 
‘* Peace on earth and Good-will!” 

Souls that are gentle and still 

Hear the first music of this 

Far-off infinite Bliss ! 


Christmas Dayescecesecccccececccces Richard Wilton 


In vesture white, the Eternal Child 
Lay on his mother's lap and smiled ; 
What joy to see the longed-for sight — 
Her spotless Lily of delight, 

Her Love, her Dove, her Undefiled. 


She recked not of the anguish wild, 

The sorrow upon sorrow piled. 

His dead form, swathed one awful night 
In vesture white. 


Oh, let our hearts this birthday bright, 

The sorrow and the joy unite ; 

While, by the twofold grace beguiled 

Of suffering Man and Infant mild, 

We walk with Him on Faith’s calm height, 
In vesture white. 


SOS 
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PARAKITES AND BIRDS 


GILBERT TOTTEN WOGLOM PARAKITES* 


Large birds are amusingly interested in the 
flights of these parakites (a name invented to desig- 
nate a number of kites and used for scientific pur- 
poses); they hover about them, apparently prompted 
by acute inquisitiveness. None has ever alighted 
upon one or attacked it, though at times their men- 
acing mien has prompted a vivid vision of the com- 
parative possibilities of a twine-entangled bird being 
pulled down from the upper regions, or, mayhap, a 
certain parakite operator being translated hence— 
a not impossible subjective fulfilment, by a bird, of 
Hosea’s prophecy, xi. 4—‘“I drew them with cords 
of a man.” On October 6, 1894, when flying a 
train of five, of which the uppermost was 1,800 feet 
high, a large silver-tipped eagle came suddenly out 
from the higher air and swooped ’round and ’round 
the leader; at first it seemed, in the westering sun- 
light, like a huge silver ball swinging in an immense 
circle. The train was gently withdrawn a few hun- 
dred feet until a powerful marine glass revealed his 
identity as he followed downward; he visited from 
one to another, seeming rather undecided what to 
do about them. Ina few minutes, apparently hav- 
ing learned that he knew nothing about them or 
their digestibility, he rose upward and soared east- 
ward out of view. Another experience was with 
one of the stork family. He came across from the 
New Jersey side of the Hudson, and drove straight 
for the queer creature he had discovered. Appar- 
ently he was determined to go right through it, but 
changed his mind. He swerved around it, under it, 
and over it. Through a glass he could be seen 
cocking his eye at it ina most comical manner. He 
started away several hundred feet, took a second 
thought, returned, and made a second attempt to 
solve the ornithological problem. He finally 
swayed off in the direction whence he came (from 
the W. S. W.), and surely with a mystified air, for 
he had evidently run across a new specimen which 
his storkship could not classify. On March 9 and 
16, 1895, appeared, high above the leader, flocks of 
geese driving steadily and rapidly against a stiff 
northwest wind; in each event the usual “V” forma- 
tion was held until the flock reached a point directly 
over the train, whereupon it re-formed, as it were, 
“company front,”—in a line transverse to its course 
against the wind,—hovered for approximately five 
minutes, and then disappeared upwards. The uni- 
formity with which most of the large birds emerge 
into the view from still greater heights than the 
parakites, however high, is remarkable. Small 
birds, a few hundred feet up, frequently alight and 
rest awhile on the cable, if it be no smaller than the 
size of telegraph wire. 


CARE OF FOUR-FOOTED PATIENTS 
HARPER’S ROUND TABLE 





NEW YORK’S ANIMAL HOSPITAL 

New York people are apt to call this the dog hos- 
pital, but that must be because they take more in- 
terest in the dogs than in its other inmates, for here 
you can get medical treatment for any living thing 
~ * Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


except a human being. Horses, cows, dogs, and 
cats form the steady bulk of its beneficiaries, but ele- 
phants and white mice are among them too. .. . 

A great deal of the hospital’s most interesting 
practice is among the animals kept in zodlogical 
gardens or in traveling shows. An old circus lion 
was brought here not long ago to have his ulcerated 
tooth pulled. The first thing was to drop nooses of 
rope on the floor of his cage, and then draw them up 
when he put his foot in one—he knew he had “put 
his foot in it’ when he found himself snared—and 
so, step by step, get him bound and helpless. If 
you will think how particularly hard it is to tie up 
a cat, you may guess that it is no joke to make a 
lion fast; he is just like a stupendous cat in his agility 
and slipperiness. The only way to render him help- 
less is to get his hind quarters tied up outside his 
cage, and his head bound fast within it; the next 
thing, for dental work, is to put a gag in his mouth; 
that is the easier because there is no trouble at all 
about getting him to open his mouth—he does it 
every time any one goes near him. 

When they have these beasts of the jungle at the 
hospital their keepers have to stay with them; but 
even then they can’t always prevent mischief. A 
baby elephant from a big circus was about the most 
disorderly patient they ever had there, though, in 
spite of her naughtiness, she became quite a pet 
with everybody about. She had a cold and the 
sniffles when she first came, and was subdued and 
patient, just like some stirring children when they 
are sick; but as she got better she almost pulled the 
whole place down in her efforts to get something to 
play with. She reached out of her stall and took a 
large office clock off the wall. No one had sup- 
posed she could reach it, and she had broken it to 
what her keeper called smithereens before he could 
stop her. If she could find a crack anywhere, de- 
struction began; if it was in the plaster, the plaster 
was ripped off; if between the boards, up came a 
board. But the baby was not so likely as some of 
her grown-up relatives to just knock down the side 
of the house and walk out, which is an occurrence 
always possible when you have an elephant come to 
see you. Elephants are poor sailors; they get 
dreadfully seasick, and often when they are just 
landed they are brought to the hospital to recuper- 
ate. Gin is the great remedy in that case; they 
particularly love gin, and all their medicine is 
usually given to them in gin. 

When medicine cannot be given disguised in 
drink or food, it is usually squeezed down the pa- 
tient’s throat with a syringe. The horses are very 
good about that operation, but the dogs are often 
troublesome at first; but both dogs and horses soon 
learn that they are with friends, and then they are 
wonderfully good and grateful even when the doc- 
tors have to hurt them. 

For many dogs little can be done until they have 
been in the institution several days and the doctors 
have made friends with them; after that they almost 
always turn out good patients—not always. Do 
you want to know why some dogs can’t be treated 
there at all? Because they are so homesick; they 








pine and fret so that their masters, or oftener in 
these cases it is their mistresses, have to come and 
take them away, and they must needs have medical 
attendance at home. One of the most aristocratic 
patients ever treated here was a French poodle sup- 
posed to be worth a thousand dollars. He wore a 
little diamond bracelet on one paw, and he could 
do tricks enough to earn his living on the stage; 
but he did not have to earn his living. He came to 
the hospital to have his teeth attended to, and some 
of them were filled with gold. One of his tricks was 
to laugh, so that all his gold fillings showed. 

Many of the pet lap-dogs, particularly those that 
belong to women, come to the hospital because they 
have been overfed. The doctors tell a bad story 
about pugs particularly being little gluttons. On 
the other hand, they say that many fine and valu- 
able dogs don’t get meat enough. Dogs need meat, 
but some mistaken people think it’s better to try to 
make vegetarians of them, and then the dogs are 
apt to get the ricketts. The big baby St. Bernards 
suffer much in this way; it takes a great deal of meat 
to make a grown St. Bernard out of a young one, 
and if he does not have enough the job won’t be 
prope:ly done. 

The cats and dogs stay in one big ward, each one 
in its own iron cage, and the cats must understand 
that the cages are strong, for they don’t seem to 
mind being near the dogs at all. In fact, one of the 
doctors says he put his own cat in this ward for a 
while, and when she came’ home she showed an en- 
tire change of heart about dogs; instead of the terror 
she had always felt of them, she was ready to be 
good friends with the canine members of her own 
family. There is a big tin roof railed in that makes 
an exercising-ground for the convalescent dogs, but 
the cats have to take the air in a big cage some six 
feet square that is built on the roof; they can climb 
too well to be trusted loose. . . 

All the appointments of the place are as careful 
and scientific as they can be anywhere; there are 
special wards for contagious diseases, and in all 
operations hands, towels, bandages, and instru- 
ments are sterilized after the most approved modern 
methods. Ether and cocaine are frequently used. 


QUEER WAYS OF COWS IN 


FONDNESS FOR STUFFED CALF......++-+ee+e0% THE INDEPENDENT 


Early in my Indian experience I heard people 
talk of cows, their market price, amount of milk 
yield, age, etc., just as at home; so, although the 
cow of India impressed me as rather queer looking, 
it did not occur to me that she, while a trifle more 
bovine than a cow elephant, is no more the faithful, 
patient brindle than is a cow buffalo. Subse- 
quently, more intimate acquaintance with the 
creature, her moral character, her behavior, her 
superstitions, suggested to me the truth. 

The ways of the heathen cow are “peculiar.” She 
seems incapable of complete domestication, retain- 
ing many of her wild habits. She yields milk only 
while rearing her young. If her offspring be taken 
from her, the milk flow ceases. The attempt to 
milk her in the absence of her calf involves almost 
as much danger as would the endeavor to milk a 
giraffe, with its famed hoof power. One morning 
the gwala (cowherd) informed me that one of the 
calves had died in the night and that the mother 
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refused to allow herself to be milked. He explained 
elaborately that if the calf’s skin should be stuffed 
and set up before the cow at milking time she would 
continue to give milk and would allow the milk to 
be taken. He insinuatingly suggested that if I 
should give him certain rupees for the purchase of 
materials he would stuff the skin. The story 
seemed to me not only improbable, but very un- 
likely. In America I had milked more than one 
kicking cow. Calmly, not to say loftily, requesting 
the gwala to bring his pail, I marched down to the 
cow house, inwardly resolved to see the reason why 
that cow should not be milked—meaning to show 
what an Indian could not do an American could. 
Outside the cowshed under the trees the zebus 
were tethered ina row. They paid no attention to 
the half-naked, brown gwala, but at my approach 
each, with wild eyes and uplifted head, snorting and 
trembling, seemed, but for the restraining tether 
rope, about to bound away into her native jungle. 
The gwala called a second man to his aid. Witha 
new rope they lassoed the bereaved’s hinder legs, 
holding them in a slipnoose. One man held the 
end of the rope while the other with the pail cau- 
tiously approached the zebu. In a twinkling the 
pail was a rod away, the man with the rope was pull- 
ing as for his life, the man with the pail was with it 
still, I was gasping to retain my breath, while the 
zebu was kicking as nothing unpossessed could 
kick. She appeared utterly indifferent as to 
whether there were ground under her, as all four 
feet seemed continuously in the air. The terpsi- 
chorean adept who was declared able to dance with 


‘*One foot six inches off de groun’, de oder not quite touchin” 


must deliver up the palm. 

Thankful that my valorous resolutions had been 
mental, later I meekly gave the gwala exactly one- 
third the amount he had requested, and directed 
him to stuff the calf’s skin. This having been ac- 
complished, I was again summoned to the scene of 
action. Though no abnormal development of 
either quills or ears was discernible, there stood that 
remarkable cow contentedly licking and fondling 
her offspring, occasionally lunching scantily upon 
the hay stuffing which protruded through the 
rudely sewed seams of her progeny’s hide, while the 
native merrily milked away, sitting, as is customary, 
on the wrong side. 





CRABS FORETELL EARTHQUAKES 
REMARKABLE INSTINCT OF CRUSTACEANS....++-++ SCIENCE SIFTINGS 


For some time previous to the day upon which 
the great Chilian earthquake of August, 1857, oc- 
curred, great swarms of crabs of an unknown 
variety were seen in the Bay of Payta. They all 
appeared to be greatly excited, and were literally 
climbing over each other in their efforts to escape 
the impending calamity. How they knew that the 
earthquake was collecting its strength to desolate 
the coast is more than man can say; but that they 
knew something unusual was about to happen there 
is no doubt whatever. That there were millions of 
them, may be inferred from the report of Dr. 
Forbes, who says that “ten days after the earth- 
quake the dead crabs were thrown upon the beach 
in a wall-like line three to four feet wide along the 
whole extent of the bay.” 
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A Christmas Carol...... William Canton...-. W. V. Her Book 


This gospel sang the angels bright : 
Lord Fhesu shall be born this night ; 
Born not in house nor yet in halt, 
Wrapped not in purple nor in pall, 
Rocked not in silver, neither gold; 

This word the angels sang of old; 

Nor christened with white wine nor red; 
This word of old the angels said 

Of Him which holdeth in His hand 

The strong sea and green land. 


This thrice and four times happy night — 
These tidings sang the angels bright — 
Forlorn, betwixen ear and horn, 

A babe shall Fhesu Lord be born, 

A weeping babe in all the cold; — 

This word the angels sang of old — 

And wisps of hay shall be his bed; 

This word of old the angels said 

Of Him which keepeth in His hand 

The strong sea and green land. 


O babe and Lord, thou Fhesu bright, — 
Let all and some now sing this night — 
Betwixt our sorrow and our sin, 

Be thou new-born our hearts within ; 
New-born, dear babe and little King, 
So letten some and all men sing — 

To wipe for us our tears away ! 

This night so letten all men say 

Of Him which spake, and lo! they be — 
The green land and strong sea. 


Poetry .veeees Philip Verrill Mighels.....+. Out of a Silver Flute 


Like summer-seeking birds that cross the skies 
In mile-high flocks, ten thousand poems wing 
Athwart the vault of thought; and upward flies 


My arrowed pen, and fells — one tiny, wounded, trembling 


thing. 


The Angel of Discontent....Sam Walter Foss....N. E. Magazine 


When the world was formed and the morning stars 
Upon their paths were sent, 

The loftiest-browed of the angels was made 
The Angel of Discontent. 


And he dwelt with man in the caves of the hills, 
Where the crested serpent stings 

And the tiger tears and the she-wolf howls, — 
And he told of better things. 


And he led man forth to the towered town, 
And forth to the fields of corn; 

And told of the ampler work ahead 
For which his race was born. 


And he whispers to men of those hills he sees 
In the blush of the misty west ; 

And they look to the heights of his lifted eye — 
And they hate the name of rest. 


In the light of that eye does the slave behold 
A hope that is high and brave; 

And the madness of war comes into his blood — 
For he knows himself a slave. 


The serfs of wrong by the light of that eye 
March with victorious songs ; 

For the strength of the right comes into their hearts 
When they behold their wrongs. 








’Tis by the light of that lifted eye 
That Error’s mists are rent: 

A guide to the tablelands of Truth 
Is the Angel of Discontent. 


And still he looks with his lifted eye, 
And his glance is far away 

On a light that shines on the glimmering hills 
Of a diviner day. 


The Malderie....G. E. Theodore Roberts, ++++1 Massey’s Magazine 


a 
A raking craft was she, 
With masts aslant, and deck-room scant 
And a madness for the sea. 


A black hull innocent, 
But with a way of dashing the spray 
That looked malcontent. 


Thus lay the Malderie, 
In Malo Bay, at break-of-day, 


Wild for the sea. - 


Gray mists on the North Sea; 
And lifts of song, burly and strong, 
Where the winds flee. 


Two ships sailing out — 


Alone on the black sea, where the waves tramp cheerily 


And the winds shout. 


God save the Malderie — 
The devil’s own craft is sailing abaft ; 
So black on the black sea. 


Rigged schooner ’fore and aft, 
Manned well by the sons of hell, 
With the devil himself abaft. 


The captain with mocking grace, 


Looked at the other craft, put down the wheel and laughed — 


Laughed in the stranger’s face. 


‘* Hail, friends, and come abroad, 
And taste my wine, and bless the vine, 
And thank the Lord!” 


Then the devil from the nest, 
With laughter grim, answered him — 
‘¢ Wine of hell is the best.” 

Ill. 
That night the Norsemen say, 
Wild screams were heard, 
By small craft in the bay. 


That night the J/a/derie 
Shrieked and went down 
Into the mad sea. 


That night in wave-wrapped Har, 
Men saw a foreign sail 
Over the bar. 


Grandma’s Wedding Gown..Arthur Grissom.. Beaux and Belles 


Lo! here is grandma, just stepped down 
From the picture on the wall, 

Dressed in her famous wedding gown, 
To attend the fancy ball! 

No wrinkle mars her dear, sweet face, 
She looks with cheeks aglow, 

Just as she looked, in pearls and lace, 
Seventy years ago! 


No wonder she was worshiped then 
In all the country-side ! 
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CHOICE 


No wonder hearts were broken when 
She wore this gown, a bride! 

And, oh! to-night she’s just as fair 
As when she wore it so, 

With girdled waist and powdered hair, 
Seventy years ago. 


The satin once so spotless white, 
Is yellowed with the years ; 

The veil that fell in folds of light 
Is stained, but not with tears ; 

For grandma’s life was one long May, 
As free from ill and woe 

As was her perfect wedding day, 
Seventy years ago! 


To-night, in all her youth and grace, 
For all to praise and see, 

The old love-light upon her face, 
She comes to dance with me. 

Ah, rose so like the parent flower! 
Full soon our love shall know 

The joy that crowned Her bridal hour, 
Seventy years ago! 


On Christes Day..-» Susie M. Best.... Lippincott’s Magazine 
Good people alle, on Christes Day, 
Dispatch dissensions farre away, 
Forgive your foes, united be 
In bonds of God-like amitie ! 


Good people alle, when Goddes Sonne 
Came down to save us every one, 
Came down to rescue us from wrath, 
Should we not follow in His path? 


Good people alle, good grace, good cheer, 
Give of your plenty farre and neare ; 

The best mandate of love obey, 

Be brothers alle on Christes Day! 


The Son .ecceees Stephen Phillips...+++++ New Review 
I 
O why is your hate of me so deep, 
Father? 
I grieve so that I may not sleep 
For thinking how to turn your heart; 
And up in cruel wonder start. 
2 
Although this body’s strong to bear, 
Father! 
I droop and falter round your chair ; 
Stand like a woman at your knees 
In deep anxiety to please. 
3 
Why is the look refused me quite, 
Father! 
That on my brother dwells like light? 
At evening when the room is dim 
Your shining eyes roam after him. 
4 
When I come near your lip is set, 
Father ! 
With something you can ne’er forget. 
What’s vile in him, you think it strong ; 
What’s good in me, you make it wrong. 


O when my heart, the labor done, 
Father ! 

Is homing toward the setting sun ; 

Out of the glory and the gold 

I enter, and. your face is cold. 

6 

When you were near to death, you said, 

Father! 


FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





‘* See that he comes not near my bed! ” 
I stood on the dark stair alone, 
And swayed about to hear you moan. 


7 
Will something ever ’tween us stand, 
Father? 
Too deep for me to understand? 

Even in the womb you hated me, 
When I was dumb and might not see. 
8 
When first I blinked at this great light, 

Father ! 
Your hate of me was blinding bright ; 
And with the air I felt your scorn 
When first I shivered to be born. 


O since I can no way abate, 
Father! 
Your steady and enduring hate ; 
Then strike me dead! When you shall see 
My blood so bright, you'll pity me. 


Buccaneer Song. .+++++- Eugene R. Whites++++++. The Lotus 


‘* And how did the Dead Man live his life, Mistress Sea?” 
‘* The{dead man’s life with blood was red, — as the curtains 
o’er Death's bridal bed, 
And,the Hands of the Slain have cursed his head 
From out of me.” 


Then here’s to the Bight where the Sea-wolves be, 
Here’s to the Salt Sea’s liturgy. 

Yo! for the song that the Dead Man sang, 

Ho! for the gibbet that feels him hang! 
And he bows to the moon while the shadows flee, 
Here’s to the Salt Sea’s liturgy. 


Some for the Pennon of the Good Queen Bess, 
Ours is a service — masterless. 
Tho’ Hell is the Port on the Devil’s cruise, 
And the timbers strain in the Good Ship's thews, 
Life is as free as a hawk from the jess, 
Our’s is a service — masterless. 


One is gone — but the rest are ten, 
Up with the glasses— Gentlemen ! 
Up! with a rouse to the Dead Man, — he 
Still with the Band keeps company. 
To one more brawl on the Sea — and then — 
But up with the glasses — Gentlemen ! 


‘** And what shall light the Dead Man’s Feast, Mistress Sea?” 
‘* The Table’s spread when Death is done, this is the light 
that shines thereon, — 
The Eyes pluckt from the Slaughtered One 
For such as He!” 


Father Christmas..e+++ Norman Gale «+..+. Windsor Magazine 


Perchance you cannot see his face 

That beams with such a jolly grace ; 
Perchance you miss the bursting pack 
Of joy and frolic on his back. 

But none the less, amid the throng 

Old Father Noél walks along ; 

To hearts and houses drawing near 
With Love, the best of Christmas cheer, 


His smile, unseen but always felt, 
Makes frozen misery to melt, 

For foes he uses such a charm 

As sends them homeward arm in arm. 
He tells the wayward son that rest 

Is surest on a mother's breast, 

And brings to all who sojourn here 

A sweet conclusion for the year. 








GEORGE DU MAURIER 


LIFE AND WORK OF TRILBY’S CREATOR..........- THE CRITIC 


George Louis Palmella Busson du Maurier, who 
died on Oct. 8, was born in Paris, 6 March, 1834, 
in a house in the Champs-Elysées, which has long 
since been torn down. His father was born in 
England, his grandfather (the family belonged to 
the minor French nobility) having emigrated dur- 
ing the Revolution to London, which he left in 
1816 to return to his native country. Du Maurier’s 
mother was an Englishwoman. Two years after 
his birth, the family removed to Belgium, and in 
1839 to London, occupying for one year the house 
at No. 1 Devonshire Terrace, Marylebone Road, 


which was afterwards the home of Charles Dickens..- 


Financial reverses having overwhelmed the father 
(who was a man with scientific tastes and a strong 
faith in unprofitable inventions), he took his little 
family across the Channel to Boulogne, where the 
artist and novelist, that was to be, spent some of the 
happiest days of his life. He was sent to school at 
the age of thirteen, failed for his baccalaureate 
examination at the Sorbonne at the age of seven- 
teen, and in 1851 was made to study chemistry, 
much against his will, at University College, Lon- 
don, under Dr. Williamson. His father, whose 
love of science had not been shattered by his disas- 
trous undertakings, insisted upon du Maurier’s 
becoming a scientific man, and the youth evidently 
profited by the instruction given him, for he was 
employed as a mining engineer to investigate a 
gold and copper mine in North Devon, which he 
promptly discovered to be valueless. Through all 
his studies, however, the drawing of caricatures was 
his favorite pastime, and he himself has told that 
he must have been an unsatisfactory pupil, for “I 
took no interest at all in the work, and spent almost 
all my time in drawing caricatures. I drew all my 
life, I may say; it was my favorite occupation and 
pastime. Dr. Williamson thought me a very un- 
satisfactory student at chemistry, but he was greatly 
amused at my caricatures, and we got on very well 
together. My ambition at that time was to go in 
for music and singing, but my father objected very 
strongly to this wish of mine, and invariably dis- 
couraged it.” 

The father died in 1856, and with that year du 
Maurier’s career may be said to have begun. He 
bade farewell to science and devoted himself to art, 
studying in Paris, Antwerp and Diisseldorf. Work- 
ing night and day, he injured his eyesight to such 
a degree that his left eye was practically useless to 
him through all his career. It was only after two 
years of enforced idleness that du Maurier, the 
power of his remaining eye remaining unimpaired, 
returned to London, light of pocket, but with 
strong confidence in the future. A friend of his 
student-days in Paris, Thomas Armstrong, who 
later became art director of the South Kensington 
Museum, introduced him to Charles Reade, who, in 
his turn, made him acquainted with Mark Lemon. 
He did much work for Once a Week and The Corn- 
hill Magazine, and illustrated several books, among 
them being Thackeray’s Henry Esmond and Bal- 
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lads, and Fox’s Book of Martyrs, and joined the 
staff of Punch in 1864, on the death of John Leech. 

Peter Ibbetson was published as a serial in Har- 
per’s Magazine in 1891, and was followed three 
years later by the immensely successful Trilby. 
Du Maurier had furnished the magazine for many 
years with a monthly full-page drawing, and apro- 
pos of this beginning of his connection with his 
American publishers the story is told that, when 
du Maurier had made his arrangements with the 
Messrs. Harper, the owners and editors of Punch 
objected, considering that they had an exclusive 
right to his work. A letter of protest was sent to 
the artist, who cleverly and tersely wrote back:— 
“Dear : Man cannot live by Punch alone. 
Yours G. du M.” 

It is said that du Maurier, on the day when he 
was confined to bed by the affection of the heart 
and lungs which killed him, said to his friends at 
his bedside:—“I can’t cheer up; I have been too 
successful, and success has ruined me.” 

In these days, when the rewards of literature are 
being constantly discussed, it may not be without 
interest to give here an estimate of Mr. du Maurier’s 
earnings as a writer. He sold Peter Ibbetson out- 
right to the Messrs. Harper for $5,000, and Trilby 
for double that amount. But when the story at- 
tained its immense popularity, the publishers gener- 
ously made Mr. du Maurier a sharer in their profits 
by paying him the regular royalty which he had 
refused when he sold the novel. This added at 
least $75,000 to his earnings from the book. Mr. 
Potter’s dramatization is supposed to have netted 
thus far at least $50,000, which makes Mr. du 
Maurier’s revenue from Trilby till the day of his 
death about $135,000. The author persisted in his 
system of selling his stories outright, when negotia- 
tions for The Martian were begun. It is said that 
the Messrs. Harper paid $50,000 for this last work 
from du Maurier’s pen; probably more. At any 
rate, a conservative estimate of his earnings with 
his three books would show the respectable sum 
of $200,000. 





WILLIAM MORRIS 


MARRION WILCOX... --cecceeceees HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Of himself Mr. Morris said that he was a man 
born out of his due time; and he questioned, 
“Dreamer of dreams, why should I strive to set the 
crooked straight?” This is not the expression of a 
passing mood; it is an apt epigraph for his whole 
life. Instinctively and constantly, throughout his 
strenuous years, he turned for his inspiration and for 
the models of perfection in conduct and in art to 
the past or to the doubtful future. Witness his 
choice of subjects for his narrative poems, or stories 
in verse and prose: The Defence of Guenevere, The 
Life and Death of Jason, The Earthly Paradise, 
The Story of Sigurd the Volsung, The Tale of the 
House of the Wolfings, The Lovers of Gudrun; 
witness his ill-advised advocacy of socialism; and, 
on the industrial side, witness his preference for ar- 
chaic forms in book-making. To his sense the 
present seemed “crooked.” But his career has 











given a very noble answer to his question. He 
did strive with unfailing courage to set the crooked 
straight; so that now the comment of very many 
grateful contemporaries will be that he was born 
to the advantage of his generation, and his death 
it is that will be called untimely. Eminent in char- 
acter, admirably successful in more than a single 
art, he was yet too easily prosperous ever to be- 
come supremely happy; and if his achievement falls 
just short of greatness, that is perhaps because in 
his composition there was lacking the essential sin- 
gle bitter drop of poverty. 

He died peacefully at eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon, October 3, 1896—the announcement of this 
event, as a loss to English letters, following the 
announcement of the publication of his new book, 
The Well at the World’s End, with an interval of 
but twenty-four hours. Born at Walthamstow, 
England, in 1834, Morris was trained first at Marl- 
borough College, and later at Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, where he took his degree in 1856. He was 
already at the time of his graduation, in possession 
of ample means (derived from the estate of his father 
who had been a wealthy merchant), and he grati- 
fied his literary taste by founding the Oxford and 
Cambridge Magazine. 

Still uncertain what medium for artistic expres- 
sion he should choose, he made trial of painting 
and of architecture, with only moderate encourage- 
ment. His volume entitled The Defence of Guen- 
evere, and Other Poems, published in 1858, at- 
tracted little attention at the period of its issue. 
The Athenzum spoke of it as a “book of pre- 
Raphaelite minstrelsy, which shows how far affecta- 
tion may mislead an earnest man toward the fog- 
land of Art.” It is only fair to the author and 
to the critic of this formidable journal to add that, 
almost ten years later, the Athenzeum characterized 
the same work as “true poetry.” Then, in 1863, 
Dante Gabriel Rosetti, Madox Brown, and E. 
Burne-Jones were associated with Morris in start- 
ing an establishment in London for the manufac- 
ture of artistic wall-paper, stained-glass, and other 
materials of household decoration. Both the 
energy and the capital were Morris’s. He not only 
directed it, but worked personally and continuously 
as a designer; and the natural result was that this 
business, which has been largely instrumental in 
revolutionizing taste in England and America in 
matters of decorative art, was eventually carried on 
under Morris’s name alone. It prospered abun- 
dantly. Morris was approved as a craftsman, and 
when, in more recent years, he turned his attention 
to printing, his success in this field was not less 
marked. From the Kelmscott Press he issued a 
series of beautiful reprints of English classics and 
limited editions of new books. The form of these 
works was, as I have already intimated, based upon 
a close study of the best results obtained by the 
early printers; yet here again he appears as a de- 
signer, and to a certain extent a creator of new 
forms—adapting, combining, and seeking to im- 
prove upon his models. 

Certainly there was occupation enough for a man 
of ordinary force in these two half-artistic, half- 
commercial enterprises; but it seemed that Morris’s 
idea of rest was to pass from one kind of work to 
another. Besides the volumes which have been 
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mentioned above, he published, in 1872, a poem en- 
titled Loveis Enough, or the Freeing of Pharamond; 
in 1875, The Eneid of Virgil, done into Eng- 
lish Verse; The Decorative Arts, and Modern Life 
and Progress, in 1878; Hopes and Fears for Art, 
in 1882; his admirable translation of the Odyssey 
of Homer, in 1887; in 1888, a Dream of John Ball 
and a King’s Lesson, and lectures on socialism, en- 
titled Signs of Change; in 1890, The Roots of the 
Mountains and The Glittering Plain; in 1891, News 
from Nowhere; in 1892, Poems by the Way; and, in 
collaboration with Ernest Belfort Bax, Socialism: 
its Growth and Outcome, in 1893. The Wood Be- 
yond the World came in 1894. To these should be 
added his translations from the Icelandic, in col- 
laboration with M. Eirikr Magnusson: The Story 
of Grettir the Strong; The Story of the Volsungs 
and Niblungs; and Three Northern Love-Stories. 





LOMBROSO, THE CRIMINOLOGIST 


GARRETT P. SERVISS...-.ee-eeeees SCIENCE SIFTINGS 


I have just come from the house of one of the 
greatest heroes of modern science, a man to whom 
society all the world over owes a debt that it can 
never pay; a man who in the ages of persecution 
not very many generations ago and in this very 
country would undoubtedly have been burned at 
the stake if he had dared to utter the theories that 
he now puts forth. And he would have dared, for 
Cesare Lombroso has never shrunk from the con- 
sequences of opposing popular or official errors. 

He began that course in 1879, when the crazy 
cook, Passanante, driven by the suggestions of a 
diseased imagination, attempted the life of King 
Humbert in Naples. “Kill him!” cried the multi- 
tude. “Away with him to punishment!” echoed the 
authorities. “No!” said Lombroso, “send him to 
an insane asylum, for he is mad.” Instantly there 
arose a storm of denunciation against the man who 
dared suggest that the assailant of the King should 
escape punishment. Experts, so called, were not 
lacking to testify that Passanante was perfectly sane 
and completely responsible for his acts. Lom- 
broso was aroused. With perfect coolness and un- 
answerable logic he pointed out the errors of the 
experts, insisted that the criminal was not respon- 
sible for his act, and that he ought to be corrected 
not punished. Passanante, he said, was suffering 
from a particular form of insanity known as the 
“folie de persecution.” But no one would listen to 
him. All over Italy he was violently attacked, de- 
nounced as an enemy of mankind, ridiculed, 
laughed at, and cried down. They sent Passanante 
to a dungeon. Thirteen years later, when the 
storm had blown over, a commission of alienists 
examined the prisoner, found that Lombroso was 
right, pronounced Passanante a lunatic, and sent 
him where he should have gone in the first place, 
to an asylum. 

This story illustrates Lombroso’s strength of 
character. His modesty was illustrated this morn- 
ing, when I asked him fora few biographical details. 
Almost with a blush, if a man of sixty could be 
timid enough to blush on such an occasion, he re- 
plied that he preferred not to speak too intimately 
of himself, and referred me to his daughter for the 
facts I wanted. 

Lombroso was born in Verona—Juliet’s Verona 
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and Romeo’s—sixty years ago. lor eight years he 
was a military surgeon. For twenty years he has 
been a proiessor in the University of Turin. More 
than thirty years ago he laid the foundations of the 
science of crime in a most interesting manner. It 
happened that a soldier in an insane fit of anger 
killed his officer and was executed for the murder. 
Lombroso made the autopsy upon the dead criminal, 
and was surprised to find in the skull an occipital 
dimple, the “fossette occipitale,” which ordinarily 
is not developed in man, but which is characteristic 
of the skulls of monkeys. Instantly the idea oc- 
curred to the young surgeon that the crime com- 
mitted by the soldier had been the result of an in- 
complete development of the brain indicated by 
the existence of the cranial peculiarity just de- 
scribed. He acted upon the suggestion, and has 
continued to act upon it ever since, and in this 
mankind has been taught how crime originated and 
is propagated. 

What is this new science which Lombroso has 
done more than any other man to establish? It is 
a science of measurement. It depends upon a 
knowledge of the relative size and form of the 
various parts of the human body, such as the skull, 
the ears, the nose, the mouth, the limbs, and so on. 
Even in the most ancient times, men had their ideal 
of perfection of the human form. The statue called 
the Apollo Belvedere, in the palace of the Popes at 
Rome, is simply a representation of such an ideal. 
But the sculptor who chiselled the Apollo Belvedere 
may not have troubled himself about the moral 
character of his marble ideal. It was simply physi- 
cal perfection which he strove to represent. Ac- 
cording to the teachings of Lombroso and his fol- 
lowers, however, if the Apollo Belvedere could draw 
breath into its lungs and feel blood stirring in its 
limbs, and could step down from its pedestal and 
walk abroad among men, it would probably delight 
them no less with its moral than its physical beauty. 
It could not be a criminal, because all its parts are 
harmoniously developed, and crime, as the new 
science teaches us, results from lack of harmony and 
from abnormal development or failure to develop. 
In other words, Lombroso has discovered the mark 
of Cain. That which has long been an element 
of popular belief, and in some respects of popular 
superstition, he has brought into the light of day, 
and placed firmly upon a scientific basis—the fact, 
namely, that the criminal is not like honest and vir- 
tuous men and women, and, to the eye which knows 
how to observe, does not look like them. 

When Lombroso picks up his little brass com- 
pass and shows me that, in a photograph of the 
skull of Charlotte Corday the longitudinal diameter 
of the empty orbit, whence the left eye of the mur- 
deress glared upon her victim, is one and a quarter 
millimetres less than that of the orbit of the right 
eye, and that the most elevated point of the latter 
is two and a half millimetres lower than the corres- 
ponding point of the former, he has given the 
clearest possible illustration of the kind of evidence 
on which the science of crime rests. These were 
not the only abnormal features in the skull of that 
famous criminal, but they serve as a type. 

“Sane people,” I said to him, “apparently think 
that the world is rolling down hill, and that the 
end of the nineteenth century marks a big precipice 
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over which it may drop—and they like to quote 
you as authority.” 

“But the world is not going down hill,” he re- 
plied. “No, mankind is getting better rather than 
worse.” 

“And your science,” I said, “while pointing out 

the facts, is able to suggest remedies also, is it not?” 

“Yes, without doubt. But there must be progress 
first in recognizing the truth. The facts and theo- 
ries which we have developed are not so well un- 
derstood here in Italy as they are in some other 
countries. You have already the instrument which 
Anfosso has invented here and by means of which 
far more accurate measurements of the head and 
other dimensions of the body can be made than 
have heretofore been possible. Precision of meas- 
urement is of immense importance in this matter. 
With the new instruments slight deviations from the 
normal can be detected quickly and effectively, and 
all the asymmetries and abnormalities of the crim- 
inal can be rendered evident.” 

“But since the tendency to crime is handed down 
from generation to generation, what should be 
done to check it? Is there any hope for those 
whose blood is tainted?” 

“The remedy is in proper and careful education 
and development. To prevent or arrest the prop- 
agation of crime the child of a mother who has 
criminal tendencies or indications of degeneration 
should be taken away from her at once and alto- 
gether, and should be fed upon the milk of a healthy 
and normal woman, and should be placed amid 
entirely different surroundings. There are also 
faults to be corrected in the present methods of re- 
ligious education, where they lead to mere mum- 
meries. 

“I would urge manual physical labor as a cor- 
rective. Crowding criminals into prisons does 
harm instead of good not only to the prisoners 
themselves, but to society as well. Criminals 
should be corrected, not punished. They should be 
sent into exile, into some place where they could 
not molest society, but where they could have 
healthful occupations and normal influences acting 
upon them.” 

Lombroso has well been called the “physician of 
the mind.” It is not for gain that he practices 
this profession. Three hours every day he spends 
among the prisoners of Turin, of which gaol he is 
the physician, without salary. He wins a wonder- 
ful influence over the unfortunates who fall under 
his care. By studying thousands of faces and mak- 
ing thousands of careful measurements he has ac- 
quired an instinctive power of penetrating the inner 
nature of a man or woman subjected to the analysis 
of his gaze. 

Lombroso is a great reader. His books are not 
all of a strictly scientific character. He reads the 
works of the best masters of fiction, especially those 
who excel in the depiction of human character. 
On these he has a keen clear, prompt judgment. 
He is delighted when he finds that one of them 
has hit the nail on the head. But there are few 
who can do it. Victor Hugo apparently was not 
very successful, for Lombroso regards the cele- 
brated Jean Valjean, of Les Miserables, as a rather 
fantastic and overdrawn character. But Shakes- 
peare, he says, drew his criminal true to nature. 








CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS 
BLIZABETH FERGUSON SBAT.......0.ee00. LIPPINCOTT'’S MAGAZINE 
‘* *Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale, 

’Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ! 


A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the year.” 


—Scort. 

Crowding in the train of Old Christmas are cus- 
toms and superstitions that have endured since the 
pagan Briton worshiped under his oak tree, and 
the hardy Saxon feasted in honor of Thor, or the 
Roman broke forth in wildest orgies during the 
Saturnalia. 

The Yule-tide transports us to the cherished feast 
of the Teutonic races, when Freyer, or Fro, the sun- 
god, awoke and lighted up his wheel once more. 

Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors sang to the Christ- 
mas boar-head, just as did the valiant Norsemen. 
Just why the boar’s head was the dish of honor at 
this midwinter feast is hard to determine; might it 
not be because it was a boar that drew Freyer’s ship, 
Skidbladnir, over the woods and meadows, making 
light all the dark places by his golden bristles? 

The Romans held a feast at this season in honor 
of the birth of Mithras and the return of the sun 
with life-giving rays. 

The Saxons called their midwinter feast Mother 
Night, parent of all other nights, also Yule. ‘ The 
midwinter feast, wherever celebrated, was distin- 
guished by excessive revelry, feasting, etc. 

The Christianization of the pagan resulted in the 
engrafting of his customs on the Christian celebra- 
tion, frequently quite obscuring its holier signifi- 
cance. 

When Pope Gregory sent Saint Augustine to con- 
vert Saxon England, he directed him to accommo- 
date, as far as possible, Christian to heathen cere- 
monies, that the people might not be startled, and 
in particular he advised him to allow them on cer- 
tain festivals to kill and eat a great number of oxen 
to the glory of God the Father, as they had formerly 
done in honor of the devil. 

On the Christmas next after his arrival he bLap- 
tized many thousands, and permitted the usual cele- 
bration, only prohibiting the intermingling of 
Christans and pagans in the dances. From these 
early pagan-Christian ceremonies are derived many 
English holiday customs. 

The custom of decorating the houses with ever- 
greens is very ancient. The Jews practiced it in the 
Feast of Tabernacles, a feast very like our Christ- 
mas. 

The world-tree, Yggdrasil, of the Scandinavians, 
was an evergreen, stretching its branches to the ut- 
termost parts of the earth, its topmost boughs to 
heaven, its roots to hell. 

The green of the pagan and ancient Jewish festi- 
vals seems most appropriate at the feast in honor of 
“the one whose name is the Branch.” 

The favorite evergreens of the Saxons were ivy, 
holiy, bays. 

‘* Whosoever against holly do cry 
In a rope shall be hung full high, 
Allelullia ! 
Get ivy and hull (holly), woman, deck up thine house.” 
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Aubrey cites a curious custom of Oxfordshire. 
The maid-servant was wont to ask the man for ivy 
tv trim the house, and if he refused, or neglected it, 
a pait of his breeches were stolen and nailed upon 
the gateway. 

The holly was the most prized of all the ever- 
greens. Dr. Turner calls it holy and holy-tree. 

The mistletoe also belongs to Christmas. Its 
very mention carries one back past the Druids to 
/Eneas, who could descend to Avernus only if he 
bore to Proserpine the “golden-rayed plant.” With 
what eagerness he sought its hiding-place “among 
the dark foliage of the two-fold tree!” With what 
joy he plucked it, his open sesame to the infernal re- 
gions! 

What pictures it recalls of ancient Druids going 
in solemn procession for the annual cutting on the 
sixth day of the moon nearest the New Year, the 
officiating priest, clad in white robes, bearing a 
golden sickle with which to detach the plant, which 
was reverently received on a white cloth. To add 
to the solemnity, bulls, and even human victims, 
were offered in its honor. 

It was supposed to keep away the witches, and 
the people accordingly paid the Druids handsomely 
for a bit of the precious plant to hang about the neck 
foracharm. There is an old superstition that hold- 
ing the mistletoe in the hand will not only enable 
a person to see ghosts, but will force them to speak 
tohim. Vallence says it was held sacred because its 
berries grew in clusters of three. It has changed 
its mystic power with respect to witches, for one 
standing to-day under its golden green has drawn 
to her kisses, one for every leaf. 

It has not been a great number of years since one 
might have:seen, in certain sections of the United 
States, children and young people circling about 
the hearthstone where the mistletoe was to tell 
somebody’s fortune. Two leaves were placed upon 
the stone in front of the blazing fire, and any one 
desiring to know if he or she was loved had but to 
name the leaves for himself and his beloved. This 
lie might do privately, and thus spare his feelings 
if the fortune was adverse. When the leaves began 
to shrivel under the influence of the heat, they 
moved or “jumped” as chanced, either farther apart 
or nearer together. Then it was the old story of the 
marguerites over again, “He loves me, he loves 
me not.” 

Kissing beneath the mistletoe dates from the 
Druids. According to tradition, the maid not 
kissed beneath the mistletoe at Christmas goes hus- 
bandless another year. 

One of the most delightful and important of the 
Christmas ceremonies was the bringing in of the 
Yule-log. According to an English writer, this was 
a massive piece of wood, frequently the rugged and 
grotesquely marked root of a tree. 

A pleasant picture this of the Yule-log being 
drawn through the forest with shouting and laugh- 
ter, while each wayfarer reverently salutes it, since 
he knows it to be full of good promises and that in 
its flames will be burnt out old wrongs and heart- 
burnings. As it comes into the great hall, the liv- 
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ing-room of the old castle, each member of the fam- 
ily sits upon or salutes it in turn, and sings a Yule- 
song, after which all drink to a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. A favorite Yule-song be- 
gan with,— 
‘¢ Welcome be ye that are here, 
Welcome all and make good cheer, 


Welcome all, another year, 
Welcome yule.” 


Those tending the Yule-log were careful to bear 

in mind,— 
‘+ Pat must be kept wherewith to teende 
The Christmas log next yeare, 
And where ’tis safely kept, the fiend 
Can do no mischiefe theere.” 

The chief crown of the festival was the wassail 
bowl. There is a story that the first wassail in Eng- 
land was offered by Rowena, daughter of Hengist, 
to the British king Vortigern, with the salute, “Lord 
King, wassheil,” to which he responded, “Drinc 
heil,” and saluted her. The sequel to this story is 
the marriage of Rowena to the British king. 

The worshippers of Thor and Odin drank largely 
to their gods, and when converted drank as gener- 
ously to the Virgin, apostles, and saints, by and by 
honoring in their potations one another: thus drink- 
ing healths originated. 

Mention is made in Shakespeare’s plays of “was- 
sel.” In Hamlet, the king “takes his rouse, keeps 
wassail, and the swaggering up-spring reels,”—a 
custom which, Hamlet scornfully observes, is “more 
honored in the breach than the observance.” 

The Britons were justly celebrated both for their 


capacity for drinks and for their skill in originating 


The early drinks were wine, mead, cider, ale, 
Ale was especially 


them. 
pigment, clarre, and hippocras. 
esteemed. 
‘* The nut-brown ale, the nut-brown ale, 
Puts down all drinks when it is stale.” 

The jolly, wandering musicians confidently ex- 
pected a black-jack of ale and a Christmas pie. 

A remnant of the English wassail seems to have 
drifted to us in the Christmas eggnog. Not more 
than two decades ago, the mistress of many an 
American home was wont to rise before daybreak 
and with the help of her maids prepare a huge bow] 
of eggnog, of which each member of the family 
drank, servants as well, and to which each chance 
guest of the Christmas morn was invited. 

Not many years ago, the entire Christmas week 
was generally considered a period of feasting and 
revelry through many of the United States, although 
never extending to Twelfth Night, as in England 
since the days of King Alfred. 

There are many superstitions connected with the 
coming of Christmas itself. To the cock has, from 
time immemorial, been attributed unwonted energy 
and sagacity at that season. Even now it is com- 
mon to hear one say, when he is heard crowing in 
the stillness of the November and December nights, 
“The cock is crowing for Christmas.” He is sup- 
posed to do this for the purpose of scaring off the 
evil spirits from the holy season. 

The bees were said to sing, the cattle to kneel, 
in honor of the manger, and the sheep to go in pro- 
cession in commemoration of the visit of the angel 
to the shepherds. 

Howison, in his Sketches of Upper Canada, re- 
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lates that on one moonlit Christmas eve he saw an 
Indian creeping cautiously through the woods. In 
response to an inquiry, he said, “Me watch to see 
deer kneel. Christmas night all deer kneel and look 
up to Great Spirit.” 

An English writer says that two countrymen who 
watched the cattle in the barns reported that two 
only knelt, but they fell upon their knees with a 
groan almost human. They were much angered 
that he received this story with incredulity. 

These well-known lines from Hamlet recognize 
these superstitions: 

‘* Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes, 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 

And then, they say, no spirit can walk abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 

So hallowed and so gracious is that time.” 


The salmon was a great Christmas favorite, and 
Sandys mentions a Monmouthshire tradition to the 
effect that on every Christmas day, in the morning 
only, a large salmon appeared in the adjoining river, 
showed himself openly, and permitted himself to be 
taken and handled ; but it would have been the great- 
est impiety to capture him. 

Popular rhymes did not omit the 


‘*sammon king of fish 
That fills with good cheere the Christmas dish.” 


A Christmas dinner in those ancient days was a 
meal massive beyond our comprehension. Only by 
comparison can we estimate its proportions. 

In Gervase Markham’s English Housewife is a 
bill of fare, oft quoted, for an ordinary friendly din- 
ner, to which the imagination may add the fitting ac- 
companiments for the “king of dinners.” 

First course, sixteen full dishes: “a shield of 
brawn, with mustard; a boiled capon; boiled beef; 
a rosted chine of beef; a neat’s tongue, rosted; a pig, 
rosted; baked chewets; a goose rosted; a swan 
rosted; a turkey rosted; a haunch of venison, rosted; 
a kid with a pudding inside; a pasty of venison; an 
olive pye; a couple of capons; a custard.” 

To these add “sallets, fricases, quelque choses, and 
devised paste, as many dishes more to make the full 
service thirty-two dishes,” which the housewife is 
admonished is “as much as can conveniently 
stand on one table and in one mess, and after this 
manner you may proportion your second and third 
courses, holding fullness in one half of the dishes, 
and show on the other which will be both frugal in 
the splendor, contentment to the guest, and pleas- 
ure to the beholder.” 

The English gentlemen were wont torepair to their 
country-houses and keep open house at this season, 
“when good logs furnish the hall fire, when brawn 
is in season, and all revelling regarded, and beefe, 
beere, and bread was no niggard.” Care was taken 
to provide “a noyse of minstrells, and a Lincolnshire 
bagpipe.” 

“Mummeries” were known very early in England, 
and were doubtless a remnant of the Roman Sat- 
urnalia, when men and women went about the 
streets dressed to represent all manner of cattle and 
wild beasts. 

In the English country-houses disguises were 
provided for the guests. In 1348, at Otford, in 
Kent, there were furnished fourteen dragons’ heads, 





fourteen swans’ heads with wings, fourteen pheas- 
ants’ heads with wings, and numerous mummers’ 
tunics trimmed with gold and silver stars. Another 
year the heads were of wild beasts. 

To take the place of the old heathen frolics, there 
were provided, under the auspices of the clergy, 
plays and mysteries, these being distinguished by 
the hidden or revealed meaning. These plays set 
forth the miraculous acts of the saints. Many 
farcical passages were introduced to enliven their 
monotony, often making them highly irreverent. In 
the Chester mysteries, Noah’s wife absolutely de- 
clines to enter the ark without her gossip, and 
strengthens her avowal by swearing by Mary, St. 
John, and Christ; when finally drawn in, she deals 
Noah a hearty box on the ear. These plays held 
their ground until the days of Shakespeare. 

Space forbids a description of the Christmas pie, 
which our modern mince-pie has entirely super- 
seded. The Puritans would have none of the Christ- 
mas pie, declaring,— 

‘* All plums the prophets’ sons deny, 
And spice-broths are too hot: 
Treason’s in a December pie, 
And death within the pot.” 

The Christmas revels came to an end with Twelfth 
Night, second only to Christmas in splendor of cele- 
bration, and with a sigh of relief, perhaps, did a 
pang of regret likewise, the spirit of the old Scotch 
rhyme fell upon all: 


‘* Yule’s come, and Yule’s gane, 
And we hea feasted weel ; 
Sae Jock maun to his flail again, 
And Jenny to her wheel.” 





CHARACTER READ BY THE THUMBS 


SCIENCE AND SUPERSTITION......+.- CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


The gypsies have always recognized that the 
thumb is the most important factor in delineating 
special tendencies. These nomadic people are the 
most intuitive on earth, and the fact that in their 
fortune telling they often confine their prognostica- 
tions to the thumb alone is worth more than a pass- 
ing notice. 

The fact that there is what is known as the 
“thumb centre” in the brain recognized by all sur- 
geons, demonstrates the immense importance at- 
tached to it by medical science. If there is a ten- 
dency toward paralysis the physician notes it in the 
thumbs long before the malady shows itsélf in other 
directions. An operation to avert the calamity if 
possible, is frequently performed on the “thumb 
centre” of the brain, and the thumb itself is watched 
for results favorable or otherwise. It is a matter 
of record that the thumbs of idiots and those men- 
tally weak are undersized, characterless and usually 
cling closely to the side of the hand. There have 
been books written on signs in the thumbs as de- 
noting criminal instincts, and detectives have 
been often moved to consider seriously this phase 
of the hand in making their deductions in puzzling 
cases. 

The position of the thumb with reference to the 
rest of the hand makes either for or against favora- 
ble tendencies. If it is bound to the first finger 
at a close angle, lying nearly parallel, it indicates 
a weak and cowardly nature. People with such 


thumbs are not open and frank in character, pre- 
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ferring to creep along in the shadow and profit by 
another’s enterprise. If in connection with this 
position it should be very small, with vacillating, 
almost invisible joints, it indicates mental weakness. 
If, on the contrary, it flies out at right angles or 
even farther, it shows want of balance in another 
direction. The person will rush to extremes and is 
independent and aggressive almost to foolhardiness. 
Such people are disagreeable to associate with im 
any enterprise, as they always want their own way 
and are not subservient to authority. The well- 
balanced thumb lies at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees from the first finger. The joints of the 
thumb also tell their story. The limber jointed 
thumb, which turns back from the hand, is a mis- 
fortune to its owner. He will never be rich by sav- 
ing his earnings, and if a fortune should be left 
him it is likely to be soon dissipated. He is a 
spendthrift by nature, not only in money but in 
thought. If he gets a hobby he rides it to death, 
and his policy in all the affairs of life will be:— 
“Tf a little is good more will be better.” And if he 
does not actually live out all his impulses, he will 
always fret in the spirit and grow rebellious in re- 
sisting his natural tendencies. The stable-jointed 
thumb is everything that is the opposite to the first 
type. And while people with these thumbs are not 
so companionable or so helpful to others, they suc- 
ceed by concentration and a certain amount of 
selfishness. They have the directness of purpose 
and the tenacity to carry to successful issue great 
enterprises. They are stubborn, material, stolid, 
resistless. The chimpanzee, which has the hand 
most nearly resembling the human, shows the 
greatest weakness and want of intelligence in its 
undersized short thumb. And in the human race 
the long thumb may be always taken as indicating 
the more intellectual nature. The shorter the 
thumbs the more brutal and passion-governed the 
nature. 

The relative length of the joints also plays an im- 
portant part. The first indicates the will power; the 
second, denotes judgment, reason and logic; and 
the third, which controls the Mount of Venus, in- 
dicates the affections and love of fellow beings. In 
a well-balanced nature the first and second joints 
are about of equal length. This indicates a whole- 
some adjustment between the judgment and the 
will. If, however, the first joint is longer than the 
second, the will exceeds the judgment and the 
person is likely to be stubborn and often acts with- 
out reason or judgment. When the second joint 
is the longer a person plans better than he executes. 
In this way he often gets the reputation of being 
visionary, and is frequently full of schemes which 
he lacks the will to carry out. The third joint, or 
“ham,” of the hand, when too thick, indicates un- 
governable passions and an inordinate love of the 
opposite sex. Such a person will be “hail fellow 
well met,” a boon companion, but is likely to ne- 
glect the intellectual demands both of his own home 
and his other self. To this abnormal indication 
may be traced many matrimonial infelicities. When 
the second joint is thin and small in circumference, 
as compared with the first, it is said to indicate 
great tact and niceties in judgment, even to the 
splitting of a hair. Whether the hand is firm or 
flabby has a modifying influence in all ‘cases. 
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CONTENTIOUSNESS OF NOVEL-WRITERS 
AGNES REPPLIER NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

It is a serious age in which we live, and there is 
a painful sense of responsibility on the part of those 
who have assigned to themselves the task of direct- 
ing their fellow creatures, not only in matters spir- 
itual, but in all that pertains to intellectual or artis- 
tic life. That we need guidance is plain enough; 
the helping hand of true and patient criticism was 
never more welcome than now; but to be driven, or 
rather hounded, along the pleasant paths of litera- 
ture by severe and self-elected teachers, all alike 
innocent of credentials, is not the surest way of 
reaching the best that has been known and thought 
in the world. Indeed, there is one sunny field of 
letters, which resembles a country fair, packed close 
with booths from which each eager merchant vocif- 
erates the excellence of his own wares, and decries 
those of his friend and neighbor. The most ardent 
novel-lover stands aghast before this flood of min- 
gled eulogy and denunciation; and he may perhaps 
be pardoned if, in a moment of irritation, he is fain 
to tell the combatants, all plucking at his sleeve, to 
please go on writing their fiction as well as in 
them lies, and he will decide for himself which of 
their books to read. 

For it is not in the nature of man to relish a too 
strenuous dictatorship, especially in matters which 
he cannot be made to believe are of very urgent 
importance. When a certain critic says that Amer- 
ican literature must be distinctly and unmistak- 
ably American, that it must be faithful to American 
conditions, it is difficult not to reply that there 
is no “must” for us of his devising. Let this critic 
write his stories as he thinks best, and his many 
admirers will read them with satisfaction; but his 
control is necessarily limited to his own literary off- 
spring. He cannot expect to whip other people’s 
children. When Mr. Hall Caine tells the good peo- 
ple of Edinburgh that the novelist is his brother’s 
keeper, that it is “evasive cowardice” for him to 
deny his responsibility, and that the mere fact of 
his having written a book proves that he feels him- 
self something stronger than his neighbor who 
hasn’t, we only protest, as novel-readers, against 
assuming any share in this spirit of acute con- 
scientiousness. Personally, I do not believe that it 
is the duty of any man or woman to write a story. 
In nine cases out of ten, there would be greater 
merit in leaving it unwritten. But even granting 
that the author goes to work, like Mr. Caine, from 
the strictest sense of moral liability, there can be no 
corresponding obligation on our part to read the 
tale. We hear too much of our failure to accept 
and appreciate the gifts which the liberal gods are 
now providing for us, and it would be more modest 
as well as more dignified, if those who set the feast 
would forbear to extol its merits. 

As for the rival schools of fiction, they may as 
well consent to live in amity side by side. If they 
don’t “fill one home with glee,” they fill many 
homes with that moderate gratification which 
lightens a weary hour. Each has its adherents; 
each gives its allotted share of pleasure to people 


who know very well what they like, and who will 
never be converted by arguments into reading 
what they don’t. It is useless to tell a man who is 
half way through The House of the Wolf, and ob- 
livious for one blessed hour to everything in the 
world save the fate and fortunes of three French 
lads, that “the romantic novel represents a juvenile 
and, intellectually considered, lower stage of de- 
velopment than the realistic novel.” He doesn’t 
care the value of a ha’penny for stages of develop- 
ment. He is not reading The House of the Wolf 
by way of mental or moral discipline. He is not to 
be persuaded into exchanging it unfinished for The 
Apprenticeship of Lemuel Barker, because more 
“creative intelligence” is required to tell a story 
without incident—when there is, so to speak, no 
story to tell. What is it to him, if the book were 
hard or easy to write? Why should he be re- 
minded perpetually by realists and veritists of the 
arduous nature of their task? He did not put them 
to work. The one and only thing which is of vital 
interest to him is the tale itself. The author’s 
= of view, his sense of personal responsibility, 
the artistic limits which he sets himself, the diffi- 
culties which he piles in his own way and heroic- 
ally overcomes, the particular platiorm from which 
he addresses the universe, his stern adherence to 
actualities, his truthful treatment of material—all 
these things about which we hear so much, mean 
nothing, and less than nothing to the reader. Give 
him the book, and he asks to hear no more. He 
judges it by some standard of his own, which may 
not bear the test of critical analysis, but which is 
more convincing to him than the recorded opinion 
of the writer. The wife of his bosom and his 
college-bred daughter are powerless to persuade 
him that Tourguéneff is a better novelist than 
Dickens. And when he stoutly resists this pres- 
sure from within, this subtle and penetrating in- 
fluence of feminine culture, it is worse than useless 
to attack him from without with supercilious re- 
marks anent juvenility, and the immature stage of 
his development. 

It must be admitted that the realistic story-writers 
are more prone to tell us about themselves and their 
methods than are the heroic narrators of improb- 
able, but none the less interesting, romances. Mr. 
Rider Haggard, indeed, from time to time insin- 
uates that he, too, is trammeled by the obstinate 
nature of facts, and that there is a restraining and 
troublesome ingredient of truth mingled with his 
fiction. But this is surely a pleasant jest on Mr. 
Haggard’s part. We cannot believe that he ever 
denied himself an incident in the entire course of 
his literary life. Mr. Stevenson defended with char- 
acteristic spirit those keenly imaginative and ad- 
venturous tales which have made the whole world 
kin, and to whose splendid inspiration we owe per- 
haps the added heritage of Kidnapped and Treasure 
Island. Mr. Lang throws down his gauntlet un- 
hesitatingly in behalf of romance, and fights her 
battles with joyous and animating zeal. But Mr. 
lang is not preéminently a novelist. He only 
drops into fiction now and then, as Mr. Wegg 
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dropped into poetry, in the intervals of more urgent 
avocations. Moreover, it is seldom from these 
authors that we gather our minute information con- 
cerning the duties and difficulties of novel-writing. 
They have been too wary to betray the secrets of the 
craft. . «. 

For the rest it does not appear to the peace- 
loving reader that either the realist or the roman- 
cist has any very convincing arguments to offer in 
defence of his own exclusive orthodoxy. When 
the romancist affirms that his books lift men out of 
the sordid, painful realities of life into a healthier 
atmosphere, and make them temporarily forgetful 
of weariness and discontent, the realist very sensi- 
bly replies that he prefers facts, however sordid, to 
literary anodynes, and that it is his peculiar pleasure 
to grapple with things as they are. When the real- 
ist remarks in turn that nothing is easier than to 
write of love and war, but that it “lacks distinc- 
tion,” and shows a puerile and childish mind, the 
romancist merely chuckles, and clasps Les Trois 
Mousquetaires closer to his heart. Neither of the 
combatants is likely to be much affected by any- 
thing the other has to say, and we, outside the ring, 
can but echo Marianne Dashwood’s sentiment, 
“This is admiration of a very particular kind.” . . . 

“A good cause,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “needs 
not to be patron’d by passion, but can sustain itself 
upon a temperate dispute”; and if scornful words 
be unneeded—and unheeded—in. matters of mo- 
‘ment, they simply run to waste when poured out 
over trivialities. We are asked to take everything 
so seriously in this unhumorous age, to talk about 
the novel as a “powerful educational agency,” and 
to discuss the “profound and complex logic of 
reality” in a short story of mild interest and modest 
wit. This confuses our sense of proportion, and 
we grow restive under a pressure too severe. Yet 


who shall say that the public, big, amiable, and ° 


unconcerned, is not grateful for every readable 
book that strays into his path? Romance and 
realism, the proven and the impossible, wild stories 
of youthful passion and sedate studies of middle- 
aged spinsters, tales of New England villages, tales 
of Western towns, tales of Scotch hamlets, and 
tales of the mistlands beyond the mountains of 
Africa, are all welcomed and read with avidity. The 
novelist, unless he be inhumanly dull, is sure of 
his audience, and he waxes didactic in the fullness 
of prosperity. When the Rev. Mr. John Watson 
(lan Maclaren) wrote Beside the Bonnie Briar 
Bush, the book went straight to many hearths and 
many hearts. It was not an epoch-making work 
by any means, but its homely pathos and humor 
insured for it an immediate hearing and most com- 
fortable returns. The critics united in its praise, 
and the publishers gave us at once to understand 
how many copies had been sold. Why then did 
Mr. Watson, to whom the gods had been so kind, 
lift up his voice in a few short months to say super- 
cilious things anent all schools. of fiction save his 
own? The world is wider than Scotland, and local 
coloring is not humanity’s one need. It will be 


long ere we believe that the art of story-telling 
began with A Window in Thrums, or that Beside 
the Bonnie Briar Bush marks its final development. 
Let us rather remember with gratitude that Mr. 
Barrie, an artist too versatile to be intolerant, has 
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recorded, in place of delicate self-analysis and self- 
congratulation, his sincere reverence for Scott, and 
Dickens, and Thackeray, and Fielding, and Smol- 
lett, “old-fashioned novelists of some repute,” whose 
horizon is wide as the sound of our English tongue, 
and whose sun is not yet set. 

If we cannot have peace, let us then at least have 
a truce, as in the old fighting days, a truce of six 
months or a year. It would freshen us amazingly 
to hear nothing for a whole year about the “soul- 
searching veracity” of Tolstoi, and a great many 
timid people might pluck up heart to read that 
fine novelist, who has been rendered so alarming 
by his admirers. For a year the romancist could 
write of young people who marry, and the realist of 
middle-aged people who don’t; and, in the renewed 
tranquillity of content, each workman might per- 
haps recognize the strength of the other’s position. 
For youth and age, and marriage and celibacy, are 
alike familiar to us all. We have no crying need 
to be enlightened on these subjects, though we 
cheerfully consent to be entertained by them. “If 
the public do not know what books to read,” says 
Mr. Lang very truthfully, “it is not for lack of cheap 
and copious instruction.” We are sated sometimes 
with good advice, and a little tired of being edu- 
cated when we want to be amused. There are days, 
even, when we recall with mingled regret and grati- 
tude the gray-haired, unknown author of Aucassin 
and Nicolette, who wove his tale in the humble hope 
that it might for a few brief moments gladden the 
sad hearts of men. 


THE DECAY OF HUMOR, 





H. D. TRAILL.......... FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


So far from its being possible to “internationalize” 
humor, we may think ourselves lucky if we can 
manage to preserve even a national type. The 
Dickensian humor, it would seem, is “off”; the 
American droll, after a vogue of a good many years, 
is apparently ceasing to amuse; the “inverted 
aphorism” had but a short popularity, and ulti- 
mately perished in calamitous and indeed unmen- 
tionable circumstances; and nothing seems growing 
up to take its place. The new generation “knock- 
ing at the door” rat-tats with quite portentous 
gravity. This is, no doubt, an improvement on the 
older generations, who thought it a first-rate stroke 
of wit to wrench off the knocker; but their suc- 
cessors are surely carrying a virtue to excess. It 
seems a pity that they should be unable to laugh; 
but the most respected and “intellectual” among 
them cannot. It was the way of certain frivolous 
old fogies a few years ago to. twit them with their 
supposed taste for what was then called the New 
Humor, but there was really no foundation for the 
taunt. The New Humor turned out to be simply 
the Old Buffoonery “writ small,” and whoever its 
patrons are or were, they are not to be found among 
the thoughtful young men who represent the gener- 
ation with its hand on the door-knocker. 

Altogether we seem to be within measurable dis- 
tance of a time when nobody will be outwardly 
amused by the humor of anybody else; or when no 
one, at any rate, will be moved or movable to those 
mere muscular demonstrations of merriment which 
the ludicrous was wont to provoke. To “shake the 
midriff,” I will not say of despair, but of mere in- 
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difference, will be a feat beyond the power of the 
most skilled and experienced jester to perform. He 
will think himself lucky if, by his most successful 
pleasantry, he shall succeed in illuminating the 
countenances of his younger hearers with a wintry 
smile. So far have we now got from the primitive 
simplicity of the horse-collar and its enshrined grin. 
It is not, of course, that jokes will be worse than 
they used to be. On the contrary, if there is any- 
thing in science, they ought to be, scientifically 
speaking, better; for they will be the results of a 
synthesis based upon and starting from an analytic 
process, which will be brought ever nearer and 
nearer to perfection. That they fail to tickle will 
not be due to any want of the qualities necessary 
to titillatory power, but simply to loss of sensibility 
in the patient. The feathers are right enough; it 
is merely a chronic case of anzsthesis of the mental 
footsoles. 

Of course, there will be consolations for the 
humorist; there are consolations already. The 
spectacle—(and spectacles)—of the earnest young 
man gravely studying comic masterpieces, this and 
the “Humor of the Nations” Series (if that is its 
right name) are distinctly in the nature of consola- 
tions. And on the final arrival of the time when, 
although jokes still continue to be made as psy- 
chological experiments, nobody any longer laughs 
at the jokes of anybody else, or even at his own, 
there is no doubt that a situation of an intensely 
humorous character will be created for all those— 
by that time it is to be feared but a dwindling 
minority—who are capable of appreciating it. The 
sense of humor, especially in the elderly, tends in 
these days to become continually more and more 
self-centred and egoistic—they see life—especially 
youthful life—around them more and more com- 
pletely converting itself into a comedy which they 
have all to themselves, at least if they may judge 
from the countenances of the actors; and it will be 
only a fitting termination to the process if one of 
them should find himself at last—like Campbell’s 
“Last Man,” with a difference—alone in a world of 
humor of his own, enjoying the great Cosmic Joke 
in strict privacy amid many millions of earnest 
young men who do not see it, and deriving a subtle 
addition to his enjoyment from that very fact. 





THE GENTLEMAN IN AMERICAN FICTION 





JAMES LANE ALLEN....-ceeeccccess THE BOOKMAN 


In the United States it has become our belief 
that the institutions of our country have produced 
and do produce the finest gentleman of the world. 
It is our honest persuasion, however provincial, 
that, take him all in all, his like has never been seen 
elsewhere; and when this has been admitted, surely 
enough has been said to make it clear that in the 
practice of our national life, in its theory, at the 
very heart of our towering ideals, we as a nation re- 
gard the gentleman, and the gentleman alone, as 
the utmost embodied excellence of our social insti- 
tutions. 

But inasmuch as every national literature, if it 
be truly such, must hold the mirror up to life, let us 
turn to American fiction and ask ourselves, as stu- 
dents of it, whether we find reflected there the image 
of this most real and sovereign being. Can we 
name the American novel in which he is duly por- 
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trayed? Can we name in any novel the character 
that fills out his mould? Is there a single hero 
in American fiction that has passed out into even 
general acceptance as a worthy counterpart of the 
American gentleman as we have seen him appear 
again and again in our history? We shall rather 
be forced to admit that no leading type of the 
American gentleman has ever been successfully 
portrayed; nor has the effort ever been made by the 
novelist, on any adequate scale, to portray him. 

To say this, is to say a great deal. The truth of 
it may become clearer by a brief analysis of our 
fiction. 

American novels may be thrown into two 
classes. There is the class that deals with the 
highest social types in our civilization, and there is 
a second class that deals with all other types lower 
down. 

If we should study the novels of the first class, 
we find that they are mostly novels of attack. The 
main business of the novelist is to array and to 
arraign the vices, the weakness, the wrongs, the 
failures of masculine human nature under the con- 
ditions of our New World civilization. It is to 
show that men who are sometimes at the top of our 
national life, by reason of wealth, birth, descent, 
education, travel, manners, or other forms of power, 
should not be at the top, but nearer the bottom. It 
is philosophically a literature of discontent with the 
imperfections of the republic as embodied in its 
representative men. It variously exhibits these 
men as money-loving, or unscrupulous, or hard, or 
shallow, or dull and uninteresting, or supercilious, 
or caddish, or as touched with European flunkey- 
ism. The protest may take on a hundred forms; 
but always it amounts to saying either that these 
representative characters are not truly American, 
or that they are truly American in what is to be 
regretted and assailed. 

This is a perfectly healthy body of our fiction. 
It is all true, it is all deserved. Every national lit- 
erature of any courage and vitality worth the name 
contains this department of attack, this fortress of 
satire. 

But the present contention is that there is no 
balance maintained—that this literature of attack 
upon representative social types that are bad is not 

offset by another body of fiction to celebrate repre- 
sentative social types that are good. The argu- 
ment is that this literature which arraigns the vices 
and weakness and failures of men under the republic 
is not counterbalanced, or, as it should be, over- 
balanced by a literature to set forth the virtues, the 
strength, the success, the beauty of character that 
men take on under our civilization. There is no 
wish to be understood as saying that no American 
novelists have attempted patriotic delineations of 
the American gentleman. They have; but the 
entire body of this sympathetic fiction, when laid 
beside the best of our life, shrinks almost to noth- 
ingness. If we search through American novels 
for twenty-five of the finest masculine characters in 
them, and then beside these place twenty-five of the 
finest gentlemen who have appeared in our history, 
the literary characters in comparison with the once 
living characters are wholly inadequate. The larg- 
est creations of our national art are less than the 
realities of our national experience. They are en- 
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titled on the plea of realism to be of equal size. On 
the basis of the greatest imaginative art, they 
should be even larger. 

If we accept these facts as actual and this reason- 
ing as just, then the conclusion lies before us that 
our national literature breaks down just where our 
national life does not break down; that it fails just 
where our life succeeds; that the very summits of 
our society, on which the gentleman stands su- 
preme, is the region of our literary desert. 

Sut turn, for the moment, to the second class of 
American novels dealing with types that come 
lower than the highest. Here we find the great 
bulk of American fiction; here, perhaps, our liter- 
ature utters its most genuine, its most character- 
istic note; and here it displays its purest gold. We 
have, for instance, the only negro literature in the 
world; we have one of the most beautiful creole 
literatures; we have the only literature of the Anglo- 
Saxon mountaineers; we have the essentially New 
World literature of middle-class New England life; 
we have the ultra-Americanism of life on the West- 
ern plains; we have, in a word, the literature of the 
common people. It is all truly American, it is all 
indispensable; but whatever its field and whatever 
its scope and whatever its merit, it has this common 
limitation that it is not the literature of our highest 
civilization. 

The explanation of this state of our imaginative 
literature is intricate and manifold. It lies, partly, 
in the fact that in provincial as opposed to cosmo- 
politan types of character, art finds picturesqueness, 
remoteness, the charm of novelty, the delight of dis- 
covery; and it also finds there the elemental forces 
and passions of human nature more openly at work 
and more vividly in action: love, hatred, jealousy, 
envy, revenge, struggle, crime, death—all these, in 
studies of lower life, take on forms and proportions 
that give the novelist the material for rude and 
powerful drawing and intense color. But further- 
more: this literature of lower civilization is really 
the voice of the great American democracy. It is 
our celebration in literature of the life of the com- 
mon people, who are the ideal of the republic. As 
we make all men equal in the laws of our country, 
the art of the country strives to become no less 
impartial; or if it favors any, it favors those who are 
not otherwise favored. We may take the novels 
of this class by the score, and the one argument 
underlying the story in each is this: that though 
the men and women in the story are not types of 
our highest civilization, they possess none the less 
the elements of an attractive, or touching, or humor- 
ous, or beautiful, or ennobling humanity; that 
though they are poor, they are honest; that though 
they are ignorant, they are, sincere; that though the 
heroine is unsophisticated, she is virtuous; that 
though the hero is not virtuous, he is brave. 

It is impossible to overestimate the importance 
of this department of our literature. It is not alone 
the voice of patriotism and democracy, it is the voice 
of our common imperfect humanity addressed to 
the ear of our common imperfect humanity. It is 
the great lay sermon of literature over the strug- 
gling, the unfortunate and the weak. Its aim is to 
make us ready to bear others’ burdens; to give us 
an insight into others’ difficulties; to make us more 
patient with those who try us; more helpful to those 
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who need us; more forgiving to those who wrong 
us; more thoughtful of those who serve us. 

But there is a third reason—among the many 
that cannot here be mentioned—why American fic- 
tion consists so largely of lower types in our civil- 
ization. It is much easier to write a successful 
novel portraying a low degree of civilization 
than .to write a successful novel portraying 
a high degree of civilization. The more 
highly civilized his characters, the more highly 
civilized must be the novelist. A writer stands 
to his work as a mason to his wall: they 
keep the same level; they rise together. True, a 
man may be far above the plane of his characters 
and write down to them: but he cannot be far be- 
low the plane of his characters and write up to them. 
Hence, in the literature of the world the writers 
who have created the great civilized types of char- 
acter in their age and country have been very great 
and very highly civilized men. The entire plane 
of life is now uplifted: the horizon of life grows 
vaster; the relations of life more subtle and intri- 
cate; the psychology of motive more exalted and 
baffling; the range of ideas more rapid and com- 
manding. 

And yet, if our own is ever to rank with the 
great literatures of the past or of the present, this 
must be done: we must portray the highest types of 
our civilization, male and female, for it is here that 
many of the world’s masterpieces lie. Characters 
of the highest civilization mainly rule in the world 
of life; characters of the highest civilization largely 
rule in the world of letters and imagination. Homer 
knew this, the great Greek tragedians knew it, Dante 
knew it, Shakespeare knew it, Goethe knew it. On 
the whole, the greatest characters in the works of the 
greatest minds are the representative types of their 
civilization. If we were asked to name the three 
gentlemen in fiction known to the Anglo-Saxon 
reading world, whom would they be but Don Quix- 
ote, Sir Roger de Coverley, and Colonel New- 
come, all types of high civilization? They are, in- 
deed, no longer the ideals of the gentleman, as 
he is known and demanded by us of to-day; but 
each has become an imperishable embodiment of 
the gentleman as he was known and demanded by 
his own associates, in his own time. 

But a frank examination of our literature shows 
that we have not given to the world a single Amer- 
ican character that can even rank with this com- 
pany of, to us, imperfect though immortal gentle- 
men; not a single one whose name has become a 
byword, so that the bare mention of it in a com- 
pany of scholars would be enough to make it 
known. Perhaps our nearest approach to one is to 
be found in the Autocrat. It is a ridiculous and 
mortifying admission that the only two names in all 
the range of our fiction that have attained any- 
thing like universality of acceptance even among 
ourselves, not, of course, as gentlemen, but as mere 
characters, are the two negroes, Uncle Tom and 
Uncle Remus. When we come to the Anglo- 
Saxon gentleman of the New World, our represen- 
tative character, we find him in our biography, in 
our history, in the army, in the navy, in the univer- 
sity, on the bench; we find him in the leadership of 
our national life, but we cannot find him as large 
as life in our fiction. 
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IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 


My Yule-Tide Guest..Myrta Lockett Avary..Atlanta Constitution Can reck of nothing! When the east grows white 


The Quest 


Beside the Still Waters.... Stuart Sterne 


Close to my side, O memory dear, 
Come on this holy night, 

When childhood’s laughter ringeth clear, 
And childhood’s eyes are bright ! 

Come close, so close that I may hear 
Thy spirit accents sweet! 

Come close, so close that I may feel 
Thy spirit pulses beat ! 

The holly wreath hangs, red and green, 
By the bough of mistletoe ; 

And the Yule-light falls upon the scene 
Where childish faces glow ; 

But the fairest face for me, I ween, 
Is a child-face under the snow ! 

’Tis a face so fair — as I see it now, 
Wistful and sad and wise, 

With its lovely eyes ’neath the holy brow, 
Those wondrous, radiant eyes ! 

Only a baby’s, sweet and blue, 

Innocent, laughing, loving, true, 

With shadowy deeps I scarce could brook, 
For the sorrows of men for ages lay 

In a little baby’s look ! 

O memory sweet! with the brows divine! 
And lips like the heart of a rose! 

And eyes with the light of Heav’n ashine! 
As my empty arms o’er my bosom close, 

I love my God with a love untold, 


With blessings and praises manifold, 
That my baby once was mine! 


Fohn Langdon Heaton The Quilting Bee 


There must be a Somewhere just beyond 
Our Here with its weary miles, 

Where there’s no parting for hearts grown fond, 
And the blue sky always smiles. 

But the unseen shore is still before, 
Though we strive till our courage fails ; 

And never a man since the world began 
Has sighted its peaceful vales. 

There must be a Sometime, better far 
Than our Now with its gray old sorrow, 

And though never we’ve won where its outposts are, 
We'll try again to-morrow. 

For Sometime land has a silver strand 
And pleasant groves to shade us ; 

So we cannot rest in our lifelong quest 
For joys that still evade us. 

Why should we strain our weary eyes 
For a land that we may not see; 

Or dream of brighter and kindlier skies 
In a time that may never be? 

Ah! better is hope than to crawl and grope 
Through a life without its zest. 

Up! wanderers all! Sound the bugle call! 
And we'll follow the old, old Quest ! 


Atlantic Monthly 


g. , 
Ah God! To lie awake at deep of night, 
And hear the rain down-dripping overhead, 
And know that joy is quenched and hope is fled, 
And from all earth have faded glow and light! 
Have mercy, Father! On my smarting sight 
Let dreamless sleep its gratefal shadows spread ; 
Give me a while to rest as one who, dead, 


I will be strong, will bravely face once more 
This dry-eyed agony, not as of yore 
Soothed by swift-gushing tears! Now, all my soul, 
All prayers, all yearnings, but reach out and set, 
Athirst, ablaze, towards one receding goal — 
One hour’s oblivion — to forget, forget ! 
iH. 
My God, I thank Thee! Ah, I cannot know 
By what still waters and what pastures green, 


‘Close maybe to those secret founts unseen, 


All human finding fathoms deep below, 

Whence life itself takes its mysterious flow, 
Thou hast my spirit led in sleep, to glean 
Healing and strength! Grief lingers, yet its keen, 
Fine throb grows dimmer, fainter, in the slow 
Advancing dawn. A lark will soar and sing 
While still a tiny clod of earth may cling 

To her glad breast: and so, dear Lord, I too 
Rise from the ground, and, lifting up my voice, . 
As golden morning flushes into view, 

Remember still, and yet rejoice — rejoice ! 


Thine, Nor Mine....Madeline S. Bridges....Leslie’s Weekly 


Not thine to give, nor mine, dear heart, to take 
The love that, lost between us, lies unowned — 
While we two stand, with yearning eyes that ache, 
And lips that thirst, and asking hearts that break ; 
We, for sin’s sweetness, had we thus atoned 
Might hold our souls up, white, as God’s own soul. 
But of long self-denial, struggle, prayer, 

And truest chastity, this is the dole, 

This bare, bleak poverty. We stand and wait, 
Outcast to beggary, nor dare complain — 

Though still, before our eyes, tempting and fair, 
To make us rich as ransomed kings — aye, more! 
Happy as angels within heaven’s door — 

The unclaimed treasure mocks us — useless, vain — 
Low, in the common dust where it was thrown, 
Not mine, nor thine, yet once our very own. 


The Thinning Ranks...M. E. Sangster... The Congregationalist 


The day grows lonelier; the air 

Is chiller than it used to be. 

We hear about us everywhere 

The haunting chords of memory. 

Dear faces once that made our joy 

Have vanished from the sweet home band, 
Dear tasks that were our loved employ 
Have dropped from out our loosened hand. 


Familiar names in childhood given 
None call us by, save those in heaven. 
We cannot talk with later friends 

Of those old times to which love lends 
Such mystic haze of soft regret ; 

We would not, if we could, forget 
The sweetness of the bygone hours, 
So priceless are love’s faded flowers ; 
But lonelier grows the waning day, 
And much we miss upon the way 

Our comrades who have heard the call 
That soon or late must summon all. 


Ah well! the day grows lonelier here. 
Thank God, it doth not yet appear 
What thrill of perfect bliss awaits 
Those who pass on within the gates. 
O dear ones, who have left my side, 
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And passed beyond the swelling tide, 
I know that you will meet me when 

I, too, shall leave these ranks of men 
And find the glorious company 

Of saints from sin forever free, 

Of angels who do always see 

The face of Christ, and ever stand 
Serene and strong at God's right hand. 


The day grows lonelier, the air 

Hath waftings strangely keen and cold, 
But woven in, O glad, O rare, 

What love notes from the hills of gold! 
Dear crowded faces gathered there, 
Dear blessed tasks that wait our hand, 
What joy, what pleasure shall we share, 
Safe anchored in the one home-land. 
Close up, O comrades, close the ranks, 
Press onward, waste no fleeting hour! 
Beyond the outworks, lo! the banks 
Of that full tide, where life hath power, 
And Satan lieth underfoot, 

And sin is killed, even at the root. 
Close up, close fast the wavering line, 
Ye who are led by one divine. 

The day grows lonelier apace, 

But heaven shall be our trysting place. 


A Smile and a Frown....Emma C. Dowd....S. F. News Letter 


Only a frown! yet it pressed a sting 
Into the day which had been so glad ; 
The red rose turned to a scentless thing, 
The bird song ceased with discordant ring, 
And a heart was heavy and sad. 


Only a smile! yet it cast a spell 
Over the sky which had been so gray ; 
The rain made music wherever it fell, 
The wind sung the song of a marriage-bell, 
And a heart was light and gay. 


“ Weltschmerz” ..++000+ E. G. H...eeseee Westminster Budget 


To part! O bitter cry! O word forlorn ! 

To aching human hearts, which still must bear 
The lonely heritage, that none may share, 

Of each life’s being. Naught that has been borne, 
Fire, sword, and famine, whatso’er hath torn 
The much enduring ages, can compare 

With that great Sorrow which the common air 
Gathers in sighs from lips of men upborne. 

A little life, a little weaving in 

Of fellowship of life — a smile, a tear, 

Hope, joy, and sorrow, love of friend and kin — 


The pattern grows! And then, methinks, in dreams, 


Above the humming of the loom, we hear 
Only the rending of the ravelled seams. 


Vouth..vecccee A. St. Fohn Adcock.......London Literary World 


Youth being gone, but not the dreams of youth, 
Life has lost nothing of its earlier fire ; 

The pale star, newly risen, fades not quite 

As the dusk darkens round it into night, 


But shines with gathering strength and mounts the higher. 


Age is but youth’s husk, if it still enfold 
Within it that glad heart of hope and truth 
Whose youth, outlasting youth, 
Can keep us young when years have made us old. 


What though our hopes be stronger than our hands, 
And we have followed many a dream in vain? 

Dearer is that we never gained than all 

We garnered ; and with Hope’s clear clarion call 
Hushed on the heights, our youth begins to wane 

And we grow old, who else had time defied, 

And wistful then, the dull day’s toiling done, 
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To leave our life, as one 
Tired with long travel lays his load aside. 


If we had faith in death we should have faith 

In life, and age could touch our hearts no more ; 
The sorrow-haunted world, whose restless moan 
Yearns saddening up to heaven like the lone 

Long surge of waters on a barren shore, 
Would laugh and labor with a heart at rest, 

And pass unfaltering, knowing, strangely wise, 

Though sweet this life that dies, 

It is not all — it is not even best. 


The Last Answer.... Elizabeth Stuart Phelps.... Harper's Bazar 


Dying eyes, what do you see? — 

I see the love that holdeth me; 

The look that, lighting, leans to bless ; 
The little daily tenderness ; 

Smiles without words; the sweet, sure sign 
Which says in silence, I am thine. 
Returning feet met at the door ; — 

Alas for those which run no more! 

Ah me, for lips that whispered, ‘‘ Dear! 
Earth is all heaven, for thou art here.” 

I see a figure like a stone ; 

The house where one sits all alone. 

O God, have pity! for I see 

The desolated needing me. 


Dying eyes, what do you see? — 

I see the Love that taketh me. 

Loud in the breakers, soft in song, 

Ever the summons calleth strong. 

I see upon an unknown strand 

The signal of a distant Hand. 

The leaf is light, the bud is out, 

Floods of May colors float about. 

The pulse leaps high, the heart is young, 
The sweetest chimes are yet unrung, 

My bravest deeds I never did; 

And struggling with the coffin-lid, 
Hopes, dreams, and joys and happy tears 
Start, throbbing, to live down the years. 


Almighty! Listen! I am dust. 

Yet spirit am I; so I trust. 

Let come what may, of life or death, 
I trust Thee with my sinking breath. 
I trust Thee, though I see Thee not 
In heaven or earth, or any spot. 

I trust Thee till I shall know why 
There’s one to live and one to die. 

I trust Thee till Thyself shall prove 
The Lord of life and death and love. 


A Maiden to Her Mirror...+.- Ella Wheeler Wilcox..... 


He said he loved me! Then he called my hair 
Silk threads wherewith sly Cupid strings his bow, 
My cheek a rose leaf fallen on new snow ; 


And swore my round, full throat would bring despair 


To Venus or to Psyche. 


Time and care 
Will fade these locks ; the merry god, I trow, 
Uses no grizzled cords upon his bow. 
How will it be when I, no longer fair, 
Plead for his kiss with cheeks whence long ago 
The early snowflakes melted quite away, 
The rose leaf died — and in whose sallow clay 
Lie the deep sunken tracks of life’s gaunt crow? 


When this full throat shall wattle fold on fold, 
Like some ripe peach left drying on a wall, 
Or like a spent accordion, when all 

Its music has exhaled — will love grow cold? 
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JANET LEARNS THE PARTICULARS 


By AMELIA E. BARR 





[A selected reading from A Knight of the Nets, by Amelia 
E. Barr. Published by Dodd, Mead & Co. Andrew Binnie 
the Knight of the Nets, a Fife fisherman, has been thrown 
over by his sweetheart, Sophy Traill, to whom he has been 
betrothed from childhood, for the young master of Braelands. 
Janet, Andrews’ mother, has just learned of the marriage 
through the visit of Sophy’s cousin, Isobel Murray, and deter- 
mines to seek out Sophy’s aunt, Griselda Kilgour, to learn the 
particulars. ] 

So Janet and Christina were quickly left to their 
Own opinions on the marriage, the first of which 
was, that “Sophy had behaved very badly to them.” 

“But I wasn’t going to say bad words for Isobel 
to clash round the village,” said Janet. “I wonder 
how it would do to walk as far as Largo, and find 
out all about the marriage from Griselda Kilgour. 
Then I would have the essentials, and something 
worth telling and talking about.” 

“I would go, mother. Griselda will be thirsty to 
tell all she knows, and just distracted with the glory 
of her niece. She will hold herself very high, no 
doubt.” 

“Griselda and her niece are two born fools, and I 
am not to be put to the wall by the like of them. 
And it is not beyond hoping, that I’ll be able to give 
the woman a mouthful of sound advice. She’s a 
set-up body, but I shall disapprove of all she says.” 

“You may disapprove till you are black in the 
face, mother, but Griselda will hold her own; she is 
neither flightersome, nor easy frightened. I’m 
feared it is going torain. I see the glass has fallen.” 

“I’m not minding the ‘glass.’ The sky is clear, 
and I think far more of the sky, and the look of it, 
than I do of the ‘glass.’ I wonder at Andrew hang- 
ing it in our house; it is just sinful and unlucky to 
be taking the change of the weather out of His 
hands. But rain or fine, 1 am going to Largo.” 

As she spoke, she was taking out of her kist a 
fine Paisley shawl and a bonnet, and with Christina’s 
help she was soon dressed to her own satisfaction. 
Fortunately one of the fishers was going with his 
cart to Largo, so she got a lift over the road, and 
reached Griselda Kilgour’s early in the afternoon. 
There were no bonnets and caps in the window of 
the shop, and when Janet entered, the place had a 
covered-up, Sabbath-day look that kindled her cu- 
riosity. The ringing of the bell quickly brought 
Mistress Kilgour forward, and she also had an un- 
usual look. But she seemed pleased to see Janet, 
and very heartily asked her into the little parlor be- 
hind. 

“I’m just home,” she said, “and I’m making myself 
a cup of tea ere I sort up the shop and get to my 
day’s work again. Sit down, Janet, and take off 
your things, and have a cup with me. Strange days 
and strange doings in them lately!” 

“You may well lift up your eyes and your hands, 
Griselda. I never heard tell of the like. The 
whole village is in a flustration; and I just came o’er- 
by, to find out from you the long and short of every- 
thing. I’m feared you have been sorely put about 
with the wilful lass.” 

“Mistress Braelands had no one to lippen to but 
me. I had everything to look after. The Master of 


Braelands was that far gone in love, he wasn’t to be 
trusted with anything. But my niece has done a 
good job for herself.” 

“It is well some one has got good out of her 
treachery. She brought sorrow enough to my 
house. But I’m glad it is all over, and that Brae- 
lands has got her. She wouldn’t have suited my 
son at all, Griselda.” 

“Not in the least,” answered the dressmaker with 
an air of offense. “How many lumps of sugar, 
Janet?” 

“T’m not taking sugar. 
ried?” 

“In Edinburgh. We didn’t want any talk and 
fuss about the wedding, and Braelands he said to 
me, ‘Mistress Kilgour, if you will take a little holi- 
day, and go with Sophy to Edinburgh, and give 
her your help about the things she requires, we shall 
both of us be your life-long debtors.’ And I thought 
Edinburgh was the proper place, and so I went with 
Sophy—putting up a notice on the shop door that I 
had gone to look at the winter fashions, and would 
be back to-day—and here I am, for I like to keep 
my word.” 

“You didn’t keep it with my Andrew; for you 
promised to help him with Sophy, you promised 
that more than once or twice.” 

“No one can help a man who fights against him- 
self, and Andrew never did prize Sophy as Braelands 
did; the way that man ran after the lass, and coaxed, 
and courted, and pleaded with her! And the 
bonnie things he gave her! And the stone blind in- 
fatuation of the creature! Well, I never saw the 
like. He was that far gone in love, there was noth- 
ing for him but standing up before the minister.” 

“What minister?” 

“Dr. Beith of St. Andrews. Braeland sits in St. 
Andrews, when he is in Edinburgh for the winter 
season, and Dr. Beith is knowing him well. I wish 
you could have seen the dresses and the mantillas, 
the bonnets and the fineries of every sort I had to 
buy Sophy, not to speak of the rings and gold chains 
and bracelets and such things, that Braelands just 
laid down at her feet.” 

“What kind of dresses?” 

“Silks and satins—white for the wedding dress— 
and pink, and blue, and tartan, and what not! I 
tell you McFinley and Co. were kept busy day and 
night for Sophy Braelands.” Then Mistress Kil- 
gour entered into a minute description of all Sophy’s 
beautiful things, and Janet listened attentively, not 
only for her own gratification, but also for that of 
every woman in Pittendurie. Indeed she appeared 
so interested that her entertainer never suspected the 
anger she was restraining with difficulty until her 
curiosity had been satisfied. But when every point 
had been gone over, when the last thing about 
Sophy’s dress and appearance had been told and 
discussed, Janet suddenly inquired, “Have they 
come back to Largo yet?” 

“Indeed nothing so common,” answered Griselda, 
proudly. “They have gone to foreign lands—to 
France, and Italy, and Germany,”—and then with a 


Where was the lass mar- 
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daring imagination she added, “and jt’s like they 
won’t stop short of Asia and America.” 

“Well, Jamie Logan, my Christina’s promised 
man is on the American line. I dare say he will be 
seeing her on his ship, and no doubt he will do all 
he can to pleasure her.” 

“Jamie Logan! Sophy would not think of notic- 
ing him now. It would not be proper.” 

“What for not? He is as good a man as Archie 
Braelands, and if all reports be true, a good deal 
better.” 

“Archie indeed! I’m thinking ‘Master Braelands’ 
would be more as it should be.” 

“T’'ll never ‘master’ him. He is no ‘master’ of mine. 
What for does he have a Christian name, if he is not 
to be called by it?” 

“Well, Janet, you need not show your temper. 
Goodness knows, it is as short as a cat’s hair. And 
Braelands is beyond your tongue anyhow.” 

“I’m not giving him a word. Sophy will pay 
every debt he is owing me and mine. The lassie 
has been badly guided all her life, and as she would 
not be ruled by the rudder, she must be ruled by the 
rocks.” 

“Think shame of yourself! forespeaking ill to a 
new-made bride! How would you like me to say 
such words to Christina?” 

“Christina would never give occasion for them. 
She is as true as steel to her own lad.” 

“Maybe she has no temptation to be false. That 
makes a deal of differ. Anyway, Sophy is a woman 
now in the married state, and answerable to none 
but her husband. I hope Andrew is not fretting 
more than might be expected.” 

“Andrew! Andrew fretting! Not he! Not a 
minute! As soon as he knew she was a wife, he 
cast her out of his very thoughts. You don’t catch 
Andrew Binnie putting a light-of-love lassie before 
a tommand of God.” 

“I won’t hear you talk of my niece—of the mis- 
tress of Braelands—in that kind of a way, Janet. 
She’s our betters now, and we be to take notice of 
the fact.” 

“She'll have to learn and unlearn a good lot be- 
fore she is to be spoke of as any one’s ‘betters.’ I 
hope while she is seeing the world she will get her 
eyes opened to her own faults; they will give her 
plenty to think of.” 

“Keep me, woman! 
your own kin.” 

“She is no kin to the Binnies. 
out of my reckoning.” 

“She is Christina’s sixth cousin.” 

“She is nothing at all to us. I never did set any 
store by those Orkney folks--a bad lot. A very 
selfish, false, bad lot!” 

“You are speaking of my people, Janet.” 

“I am quite aware of it, Griselda.” 

“Then keep your tongue in bounds.” 

“My tongue is my own.” 

“My house is my own. And if you can’t be civil, 
I’ll be necessitated to ask you to leave it.” 

“I’m going as soon as I have told you that you 
have the most gunpowdery temper I ever came 
across; forbye, you are fairly drunk with the con- 
ceit and vanity of Sophy’s grand marriage. You 
are full as the Baltic with the pride of it, woman!” 
“Temper! It is you that are in a temper.” 


Such a way to go on about 


I have cast her 
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“That’s neither here nor there. I have my rea- 


sons.” 

“Reasons, indeed! 
for once.” 

“Yes, I have my reasons. How was my lad, 
Andrew, used by the both of you?: And what do 
you think of his last meeting with that heartless 
limmer and her fine sweetheart?” 

“Andrew should have kept himself out of their 
way. As soon as Braelands came round Sophy, 
Andrew got the very de’il in him. I was aye feared 
there would be murder laid to his name.” 

“You needn’t have been feared for the like of that. 
Andrew Binnie has enough of the devil in him to 
keep the devil out of him. Do you think he would 
put blood on his soul for Sophy Traill? No, not 
for twenty lasses better than her! You needn’t 
look at me as if your eyes were cocked pistols. I 
have heard all I wanted to hear, and said all I wanted 
to say, and now I'll be stepping homeward.” 

“T’ll be obligated to you to go at once—the sooner 
the better.” 

“And I'll never speak to you again in this world, 
Griselda; nor in the next either, unless you mend 
your manners. Mind that!” 

“You are just full of envy, and all uncharitable- 
ness, and evil speaking, Janet Binnie. But I trust 
I have more of the grace of God about me than to 
return your ill words.” ’ 

“That may be. It only shows folk that the grace 
of God will bide with an old woman that no one else 
can bide with.” 

“Old woman! I am twenty years younger 

But Janet had passed out of the room and clashed 
the shop door behind her with a pealing ring; so 
Griselda’s little scream of indignation never reached 
her. It is likely, however, she anticipated the words 
that followed her, for she went down the street, 
folding her shawl over her ample chest, and smiling 
the smile of those who have thrown the last word of 
offense. 

Meanwhile Andrew Binnie was on the sea alone 
till nearly dark; then he came home, with the old 
grave smile on his face, saying, as he entered the 
house, “There will be a heavy blow from the north- 
east to-night, Christina. I see the boats are all at 
anchor, and no prospect of a fishing.” 

“Ay, and I saw the birds, who know more than 
we do, making for the rocks. I wish mother would 
come,”—and she opened the door and looked out 
into the dark vacancy. “There is a voice in the sea 
to-night, Andrew, and I don’t like the wail of it.” 

But Andrew had gone to his room, and so she 
left the door open until Janet returned. And the 
first question Janet asked was concerning Andrew. 
“Has he come home yet, Christina? I’m feared for 
a boat on the sea to-night.” ; 

“He is home, and I think he has fallen asleep. He 
looked very tired.” 

“How is he taking his trouble?” 

“Like a man. Like himself. He has had his 
wrestle out and has come back with a victory.” 

“The Lord be thanked! Now, Christina, I have 
heard everything about that wicked lassie. Let us 


I’d like to see you reasonable 
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have a cup of tea and a herring—for it is little good 
I had of Griselda’s wishy-washy brew—and then I'll 
tell you the news of the wedding, the beginning and 
the end of it.” 











TABLE TALK: CONCERNING EATING AND DRINKING 


THE MEXICAN NATIONAL DRINK 


CONSUL GENERAL CRITTENDEN... +eeeseseees MODERN MEXICO 


It is impossible to separate in thought the average 
Mexican and pulque. No drink has a stronger hold 
on any nation than this on the Mexicans. The 
pulque plant is indigenous to Mexico, often growing 
wild on the uplands, where for months and months 
and years at a time no rain falls, and it is also largely 
cultivated on the “Ilanos de Apam,” a large tract of 
land lying in this state and the adjoining state of 
Hidalgo, about 60 miles from the City of Mexico. 
The plants are transplanted when two or three years 
of age with much care, then cultivated in fields es- 
pecially prepared for the purpose. 

Nature requires the plant to be milked, when the 
liquor is ready to flow, for the use of man, else the 
superfluity of juices will cause the growth of a large 
stem from the center of the plant, shooting up some 
10 or 15 feet, putting out branches at the top, with 
blossoms in a cluster of yellowish flowers. These 
branches are symmetrical and the effect is like a 
lofty, branched candlestick. 

When the pulque is first extracted, before the 
process of fermentation sets in, it is sweet and scent- 
less, and in this state is preferred by the beginners 
of the drink. The old topers scorn the drink at that 
age, calling it “the baby’s drink.” The fermenta- 
tion takes place in tubs built for the purpose, and to 
aid or expedite the process a little “madre pulque,” 


or pulque mother, is added, which hastens the chem- 


ical change. At times its fermentation is retarded 
by a cold spell at the vats, which prevents its car- 
riage into the city for a day or so. The city hasa 
population of 350,000, it is said. At least 250,000 
use pulque in preference to water or any other drink. 
It is said by some who have given thought to the 
matter, that 75,000 gallons of it are daily consumed 
in this city. It is also said that $1,000 a day is paid 
for freight on the special trains for transporting this 
liquid into the city. The tax on pulque is collected 
at the “garritas,” or gates, before admission to the 
city, and then the liquid is distributed in the bar- 
ricas and pigskins on special carts held in readiness 
for that purpose. Nothing presents a more ridic- 
ulous appearance than one of those pig or hog 
skins containing about twenty gallons when being 
taken around and through the city, the legs sticking 
out, full, to the toes, of the liquid, and even the tail 
presents its wonted curve when filled. This is a 
convenient mode of handling the pulque, as by sim- 
ply removing a string from one of the feet the con- 
tents are soon drawn. 

The stock must be renewed daily, else it becomes 
dead and insipid, though it is said a certain powder 
has been discovered which will prolong its life 
through the second day. The liquid ferments 
rapidly and strongly, and the casks are left 
uncorked and the pigs’ noses unmuzzled to prevent 
explosion. 

The plant grows eight years before maturity and 
the liquid is extracted. In the growth of the plant, 
a central bulb is formed for its coming juices. This 
is scooped out, leaving a cavity or hole big enough 
to hold a few quarts. This cavity is made in the 


bottom and middle of the plant. The juice exudes 
into this cavity, and is taken out daily by being 
sucked into a long-necked gourd, on the siphon 
principle, by the Indian laborers, and then poured 
into the tubs (taken to the fields) and then removed 
to the vats. 

When the laborer draws the sweet sap with his 
rude siphon, made either of a gourd or a calabash 
and a hollow horn tip, he discharges the contents into 
a pig or goat skin swinging at his back. The agua 
miel in this stage is like green water in appearance 
and taste. Soon carbonic acid is formed, and it be- 
comes milky, and resembles in taste very good 
cider. The amount of carbonic acid contained is so 
great and the decomposition so incredibly rapid that 
in a few hours it would become vinegar if not closely 
watched. To prevent this, the pulque dulce, or 
sweet pulque, is poured into a tinnical—an oxhide 
strapped to a square wooden frame, and capable of 
holding a considerable amount of the liquid. These 
tinnicals are of various sizes, to meet the emer- 
gencies of the situation. 

To the sweet pulque is added an equal proportion 
of milk, and then a slight dose of infusion of rennet. 
This is not enough to coagulate it, but sufficient to 
induce a slight amount of putrescence, as in cheese. 
The putrid odor and flavor of pulque as sold in the 
pulquerias is due to the rennet alone, for the belief 
that this is caused by the flavor of the pigskin, in 
which it is brought to market, is entirely without 
foundation. 

From the tinnical it is poured into hogsheads by 
means of pigskins, and it is transferred to the bar- 
rels of the venders from the hogsheads of the 
haciendado by means of the same skins. These 
barrels are, as before stated, large tierces or barricas. 
In both instances the pulque remains in the skin 
barely more than a few seconds or minutes before 
the transfer. Throughout the Mediterranean re- 
gion, where wine is kept for years and years in pig- 
skins, the effect is only to give a slight putrescent 
aftertaste, so faint that only a connoisseur would per- 
ceive it. The rennet added in the tinnical is the real 
cause of the putrid flavor and taste of pulque. This 
is removed in private families by means of a chem- 
ical substance of a perfectly innocuous character, 
and some housekeepers add white sugar and others 
the juice of oranges. 

It is a regrettable fact that, in the pulque shops, 
this beverage is made intoxicating to a maddening 
degree upon some characters by the addition of 
marihuana. This marihuana is an extraction of 
what is known in the United States as the “jimson” 
weed, the Datura stramonium of our home drug- 
stores. The effect upon the nerves is singular, and 
it almost forces men into physical struggles of which 
they are unconscious at the time. The gov- 
ernment has made and is making every effort to 
stop the sale of this noxious compound. . . . The 
number of deaths from fights in pulquerias is in- 
credible. Those whom the poison does not madden 
it stupefies, and in every great festival, particularly 
when there are public displays of fireworks, the 
police have hundreds of persons to look after who 





are absolutely helpless from drinking drugged pul- 
que. The venders at times become so bold in the 
sale of this drink they declare they must sell it to 
those wanting it or lose their trade, regardless of the 
struggles of the government to remove the evil con- 
sequences flowing from it. 

The leaves of the pulque plant are long and 
pointed, with prickles along the edge. Sometimes 
these leaves are very large, and the bunches of them 
springing from the common stalk are enormous. 
The bruised leaves are made into a kind of paper, 
rather a tough, stiff and hard paper, and they are 
also used in their natural state as a protecting thatch 
for the roofs of the common huts or houses occupied 
by the peons. A kind of thread is also made from 
the fibrous texture of the leaves, a rough needle 
and pin is made from the thorn, and from the root a 
cheap and palatable food is made. It is not a mat- 
ter of surprise, then, that the peon class almost wor- 
ship and idolize the pulque plant. It it said that 
Xochitl, a Toltec woman, revealed to her race in the 
eleventh century the method of extracting from the 
pulque plant this drink, which has been ever since 
both the delight and curse of the Mexicans. 


SOMETHING ABOUT CAVIARE 
A DISH FOR THE EPICURE......+-+-+- ENGLISH FISHING GAZETTR 

It would seem that this delicacy, the taste for 
which, like that of olives, anchovies, and other ap- 
petizers, has to be acquired, was introduced into 
England about the time of Queen Elizabeth if we 
may judge from the fact that the first mention of 
it by the poets occurs in the works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Ben Jonson and Shakespeare. 

Beaumont and Fletcher define a novice as one 
who knows it not. Passionate Madman, v., page 
353° 

Laugh—wide—loud—and—vary— 
A smile is for a simp’ring novice; 
One that ne’er tasted caviare, 
Nor knows the smack of dear anchovies. 


Ben Johnson (in Cynthia’s Revels, Act ii., scene 
3) describes an affected imitator of a fine gentleman 
as one who “Doth learn to make strange sauces, to 
eat anchovies, macaroni, bovoli, fagioli, and 
caviare, because he [the person imitated] loves 
them.” 

That it was a fashionable affectation is evident 
from a passage in Blount’s Observer, 1620, where, 
speaking of affected travelled men, those who have 
made the grand tour of Europe, and could find 
nothing good enough for them in the accustomed 
dishes of their own country, it is said: “A pasty of 
venison makes him sweat, and then swear that the 
only delicacies be mushrooms, caviare, or snails.” 
Snails, by the way, have been a long time crawling 
here; now, the fashionables are beginning to dis- 
cover that the vine-leafed escargot of the Bordeaux 
country is an acceptable addition to the menu. 

In Beaumont and Fletcher’s Elder Brother, iii., 
3, we learn that these “spoils of the sea” were in 
vogue as palate ticklers, and of recent introduction: 


Andrew: Here’s a fishmonger’s boy with caviare, 
sir, 
Anchovies and potargo to make ye drink. 
Char: Sure these are modern, very modern, meats, 
for I understand ’em not. 
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That in Shakespeare’s time caviare was a new 
and fashionable delicacy, not obtaining favor or 
being relished by the vulgar, is evident from the 
well-known yet mostly misquoted passage, in which 
he employs it to signify something above the level of 
their comprehension; it remains so in both senses 
to this day. The simile runs—Hamllet, ii., 2: 


“For the play, I remember, pleased not the million, 
’twas caviare to the general.” 


The allusions made above to potargo (more 
usually botargo) refer to a kind of salt cake, or 
rather sausage made of the hard roe of the sea 
mullet, and eaten with oil and vinegar, but chief- 
ly used to promote drinking by causing thirst. Thus 
the description of Gargantua’s appetite, which it 
might be thought required no stimulous, see 
Rabelais, book i., chapter 21: “Because he was nat- 
urally phlegmatic he began his meat with some 
dozens of gammons, dried meats, tongues, botargos, 
sausages, and other such forerunners of wine.” 

Another reference is made in Heath’s Claras- 
tella (Heywood’s Quintessence of Poetry, ii., page 
16): 

Botargo, anchovies, puffins, too, to taste 
The Maronean wines, at meals thou hast. 


In Dr. Crull’s State of Muscovy, printed in 
1698, the following curious description of the actual 
produce of caviare, or cavagar (ikary in Russian), 
derived from the Italian caviale, both signifying the 
same, is to be found: “It is made of the roes of two 
different fishes, which they catch in the River 
Wolga, but especially near the city of Astrachan, to 
wit, the sturgeon and the belluga. This sturgeon 
is well known but the belluga is a large fish, 
about twelve feet or fifteen feet long, without scales, 
not unlike a sturgeon, but larger, and incomparably 
more luxurious, his belly being as tender as marrow, 
and his flesh whiter than veal, whence he is called 
‘white fish’ by the Europeans. This belluga lies in 
the bottom of the river at certain seasons, and swal- 
lows many large pebbles of great weight to ballast 
himself against the force of the stream of the Wolga, 
augmented by the melting of the snows in the 
spring; when the waters are assuaged he disgorges 
himself. Near Astrachan they catch sometimes 
such a quantity of them that they throw away the 
flesh, though the daintiest of all fish, reserving only 
the spawn, of which they sometimes take 150 or 200 
pounds weight out of one fish. These roes they 
salt and press, and put into casks, if it is to be sent 
abroad; else they keep it impressed, only a little cov- 
ered with salt. That made of the sturgeon’s spawn 
is black and small grained, somewhat waxy, like 
potargo, and is called ikary by the Muscovites. This 
is also made by the Turks. 

“The second sort, which is made of the roes of the 
belluga or white fish, has a grain as large as a small 
peppercorn, of a darkish gray. The caviare made 
of this spawn the Muscovites call Armeinska ikary, 
because they believed it was first made by the Ar- 
menians. Both kinds they cleanse from its strings, 
salt it, and lay it upon shelving boards to drain 
away the oily and most unctwous part. This being 
done, they salt it, press it, and put it up in casks con- 
taining seven or eight hundredweight, and so send 
it to Moscow and other places.” 








A CHRISTMAS LEGEND OF KING ARTHUR’S COUNTRY 


ARTHUR WARREN AND J. LEON WILLIAMS....-COSMOPOLITAN 


The Vale of Somerset stretches thirty miles east- 
ward from the Bristol channel to the inland cliffs of 
Dorset and Wiltshire. Isolated in the centre of its 
lovely fertile plain stands a ‘curious cone-shaped 
hill. This lonely height, crowned with an ancient 
tower, is the famous Tor of Glastonbury, the con- 
spicuous centre of the most stirring legends of the 
religion and the history of the English race. 
Around the steep faces of the Tor, remnants of 
Roman earthworks remain; at its foot King Arthur 
lived and died; and here, before the Romans fought 
their way into the west of Britain, and five centuries 
before Augustine established at Canterbury the seat 
of the English Christian Church, pilgrims came 
from Jerusalem and built a little chapel of withe 
and wattle, and dedicated it to the service of our 
Lord. Two hundred years before Constantine 
declared Christianity to be the religion of the 
Romans, a Christian settlement flourished on this 
Somersetshire hill. Among the ruins which crown 
it still and grace its southern slope, you stand, if 
legend be not wholly false, as near the footprints of 
the devoted men who saw the dreadful deed that 
was done on Calvary, and who walked and talked 
with the Master in Jerusalem, as if you wandered 
among the moldering ruins of old Rome. 

A long, low hill behind the Tor stretches toward 
the south, and on its westward slope that “rich man 
of Arimathea, named Joseph, who also himself was 
Jesus’ disciple,” and who, as St. Matthew tells, 
“begged from Pilate the body of Jesus, and wrapped 
it in clean linen, and laid it in his own new tomb,” 
came one day in the year 63, with eleven disciples, 
sent to Britain by St. Philip, who was preaching the 
word in Gaul. Joseph and his companions steered 
their craft up an arm of the Bristol channel to this 
commanding isle of Ynyswitrin, where they landed 
greatly fatigued after a perilous journey. The long, 
low hill where they disembarked is known to this 
day as “Weary-all Hill,” in commemoration of their 
perilous adventure. The men of the country came 
down to inquire what manner of pilgrims these 
were, and not liking their mission, bade them de- 
part. The natives threatened so fiercely that 
Joseph, to defend his little band, awed the bold 
Britons by a miracle. He thrust into the earth the 
staff which he had brought from Jerusalem, where 
he had cut it from the tree from which was made 
the crown of thorns. Above his knotted stick he 
made the sign of the cross, and cried, “By the grace 
of Him who, for us, men hung on the tree of Calvary, 
wearing the thorny crown, I bid thee be as they 
wert wont to be, in the bloom of spring.” 

Then in the pale sunset light of the December 
evening, as the frosty mists crept upward through 
the leafless branches of the surrounding trees, there 
grew before the astonished gaze of the pagans a 
beautiful thorn bush which shot forth green leaves 
and presently burst into full bloom. The wintry 
air was filled with a fragrance sweeter than had ever 
saluted the native senses in sunny May or June. 
The people prostrated themselves at the feet of 
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Joseph, believing their god, Baal, had appeared to 
them indeed. The king of the country, hearing of 
the marvel, bade the stranger stay and practise his 
holy arts. He gave to the pilgrims this island of 
Ynyswitrin, and here Joseph and his disciples dwelt, 
and built a rude chapel of wattled rods, which they 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in obedience to a 
command of the Archangel Gabriel, who appeared 
to them in a vision. 

“T know,” says the old monk to Percivale, in the 
Idylls of the King: 

‘¢ From our old books I know 
That Joseph came of old to Glastonbury 
And there the heathen prince, Arviragus, 
Gave him an isle of marsh whereon to build ; 
And there he built with wattles from the marsh, 
A little lonely church in days of yore.” 

Thus the Christian legend runs, and the books of 
the divines. If you seek further confirmation of it, 
—well, there is the hill to begin with,—“Weary-all 
Hill,” where Joseph and his friends landed weary 
and worn on a December afternoon. You will not 
find the thorn tree which sprang there from his 
staff, but you will find a flat, white stone lying on 
the hill-slope, in commemoration of that miraculous 
growth which flourished here till the Cromwellian 
wars, and was then cut down by a fanatic soldier 
who had no love for “popish relics.” This vandal 
warrior made a bad business of his wood-cutting, 
for a chip of the bark flew into his eye and so 
blinded him that he made a false stroke with his ax 
and cut off one of his legs. The brave knave, how- 
ever, succeeded in destroying one trunk of the two 
which had grown from a single root. The second 
tree was destroyed by an imitator of his zeal about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. But two 
hundred years or more before that slips had been 
taken from it and from its companion and planted 
in the gardens about Glastonbury, where several 
descendant trees are now extant, and may be seen 
flowering at Christmas-time. Glastonbury and the 
shrewd merchants of Bristol were wont to push a 
thrifty trade in the holy blossoms of Joseph’s tree, 
in the days when the folk were more superstitious 
than now—if ever such days were! 


SOME LONG REIGNS 

LONGEVITY AMONG SOVERBIGNS......eseeeees THE HAPPY THOUGHT 
The public attention which has been called to 
the protracted reign of Queen Victoria makes of 
essential interest a glimpse at the long reigns of the 
monarchs of the world. We find that the majority 
of exceptionally long reigns have coincided with 
periods of national prosperity and aggrandizement. 
Rude and unsettled times have been generally as- 
sociated with short reigns. The three Danish kings 
of England, for example, reigned only twenty-seven . 
years altogether. During the Saxon period (827- 
1017) fifteen kings ruled, whose average was less 
than thirteen years. Between 843 and 1153 the 
reigns of twenty-four Scottish kings show an aver- 
age of only thirteen years. But William the Lion 
ruled over Scotland for forty-nine years (1165-1214). 
He was followed by his son, Alexander II., who 











reigned thirty-five years; to whom succeeded Alex- 
ander III., with a reign of thirty-six years. A period 
of one hundred and twenty years was thus covered 
by the reigns of three sovereigns. 

Charlemagne, the great consolidator of the 
French monarchy, ruled for forty-seven years, and 
Louis IX. for forty-four. Both reigns, however, 
were greatly exceeded by that of Lous XIV., who 
occupied the throne from 1643 to 1715. This 
lengthy reign of seventy-two years is regarded as 
the most brilliant in French annals, and the court 
seems to have exercised a kindof fascination over 
the whole of Europe. “Did you think I was im- 
mortal?” asked the King upon his deathbed. A few 
hours afterwards the first gentleman of the bed- 
chamber threw open the window and cried “Le roi 
est mort!” three times. He then broke his wand of 
office, and, taking a fresh one, exclaimed “Vive le 
roi!” The ceremony was not to be repeated, for an- 
other fifty-nine years, that being the length of the 
reign of Louis XV., Louis XIV.’s great grandson 
and successor. Thus two successive monarchs 
reigned for the extraordinary period of 131 years. 
It is remarkable that, of forty-four kings of France 
from the accession of Charlemagne in 768 to the 
death of Louis XIV., in 1715, these—the first and 
last named—were the only two who lived for more 
than seventy years. 

The former division of Spain into so many sep- 
arate kingdoms renders some of its chronology a 
little obscure; but there is sufficient evidence to 
justify the boast of the Spaniards concerning the 
prolonged reigns of many of their sovereigns. 
James I., King of Aragon, ruled from 1213 to 1276, 
a period of sixty-three years; while Pedro IV., also 
of Aragon, and John II., of Aragon and Navarre, 
reigned respectively for fifty-one and fifty-four years. 
From the time of Ferdinand of Aragon—under 
whom, in 1479, Spain was consolidated into one 
monarchy—to the death of Ferdinand VII., in 1759, 
eight kings ruled, whose reigns averaged thirty-five 
years. Alphonso I., occupied the throne of Portu- 
gal from 1112 to 1185, a reign of seventy-three years; 
and his memory is greatly venerated by the Portu- 
guese, who regard him as the founder of their inde- 
pendence and constitutional government. John I. 
who married a daughter of our John of Gaunt, 
reigned for fifty years; and three other kings of Port- 
ugal occupied the throne for the several periods of 
forty-three, forty-four, and forty-six years. 

The reigns of several of the Kings of Prussia have 
been considerably longer than what has been called 
the “European average”—a somewhat unstable 
quantity, based upon such shifting and unsatisfac- 
tory data as to have little practical value. Frederick 
William, the Great Elector, the founder of the Prus- 
sian military power, and who greatly increased and 
husbanded her resources, reigned forty-eight 
years, from 1640 to 1688. The reign of Frederick 
the Great (1740-86) extended to forty-six years, and 
was certainly the most important in the annals of 
the kingdom. Frederick William III. reigned for a 
period of forty-three years (1797-1840). Turning to 

Germany, we find that Frederick IV., surnamed the 
Pacific, of the House of Austria, occupied the throne 
from 1440 to 1493, a period of fifty-three years; 
while the reign of Leopold I., covered forty-seven 
years from 1658 to 1705. The average duration of 
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the reigns of fifty-three German Emperors who 
ruled between 800 and 1835 (including the two 
above mentioned) was twenty-two years. 

In the history of Russia, the longest reign is that 
of Peter the Great (1682-1725), which extended 
forty-three years. It was of this monarch’s rule and 
character that Voltaire made the memorable sum- 
mary: “He gave a polish to his people, and was him- 
self a savage; he taught them the art of war, of which 
he was himself ignorant; from the sight of a small 
boat on the River Moskwa he created a powerful 
fleet; made himself an expert shipwright, sailor, 
pilot, and commander; he changed: the manners, 
customs, and laws of the Russians, and lives in their 
memory as the father of his country.” The Em- 
press Catherine II.,also a great ruler, reigned thirty- 
four years. As Czars of Muscovy, Ivan III. (the 
first to adopt the title) reigned forty-three years 
(1462-1505) and Ivan IV. fifty-one years (1533-84), 
the rule of the latter, although surnamed the Terri- 
ble, marking a great advance in the civilization of 
the nation. 





CONTINUITY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


RACE CHARACTERISTICS AND TRADITIONS......+++++ ZION’S HERALD 

Though the civilizations of the East and the West 
are antipodal, they originated in a common centre. 
The sons of Noah furnish the broad race types 
which have shaped and colored history. Shem was 
the father of the Hebrew people with their con- 
geners; Ham represents the Turanians; and Japhet 
the Aryans. The Turanians built Erech, Accad 
and Calneh, while the Semites early showed their 
superiority in building Nineveh and Babel. Peo- 
ples so unlike were sure to draw apart. The Tu- 
ranian, materialistic, living close to the soil, retired — 
to the northeast, while the more ambitious and 
inspirable members divided among themselves the 
great empire of the west and the northwest. Their 
path lay across western Asia, Europe and America, 
and they have taken firm and permanent possession 
of their inheritance. 

We often speak of the western trend of popula- 
tion as comprising several separate civilizations, as 
Babylonian, Greek and Roman. Though present- 
ing many phases, the civilization of the West is 
also one. The stream of history is continuous. 
The forces set at work in the Garden of Eden are 
still operative in these distant ages. New channels 
have often been made for the waters, but the waters 
flow on from the original fountain down through all 
these nations of Europe and America. The flow 
has been continuous; there has been no break, as 
we sometimes vainly think; the original forces are 
here still. The differences between the civilizations 
of the Orient and the Occident are as pronounced 
as in the first ages. The East is dormant, the West 
active; the East, if active at all, moves in a circle; 
while the West moves in a tangent or a straight 
line, always getting somewhere; the East is stirred 
by impulse, the West by forethought and purpose. 
In all their migrations they have an aim. The gen- 
eral law of Western civilization is progress. There 


was always something—a sort of root, or a founda- 
tion—out of which the new growth could proceed 
or on which the new building could be erected. 
Though often wide apart, the different movements 
and types of civil society in the West are also inti- 
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mately bound up in the series. The many are one 
in their grand purpose and controlling character- 
istics. 

Of this we have illustrations in every stage of the 
history as it has passed across the ages. The seeds 
of this grand order of civilization were planted in 
the rich soil of Babylonia. The first growth was 
rank. The greatest empire of antiquity sprang 
into existence, with its two heads, Nineveh and 
Babylon. The double building marks already the 
diversity of the people. At Babylon, they follow 
the Semitic tradition; they build the temple and 
book city beside the palace; at Nineveh, that of the 
Aryan, and build palaces, organize armies, become 
conquerors and masters of central Asia. They 
were a capable, haughty and energetic people, born 
to bear sway. The favorite study of the people 
over all those plains was astronomy and its accom- 
paniment, astrology. Egypt was an offshoot from 
Babylonia. Genesis gives Mizraim, the grandson 
of Noah, as the colonizer of the valley of the Nile. 
Earlier scholars doubted; later ones incline to seek 
the source of Egyptian civilization in Babylonia. 
In all ages Egypt has powerfully affected the course 
of civilization in the whole West. The Roman felt 
her power; and now, when France seeks control in 
Africa, she finds Egypt, the key to the situation, in 
the hand of England. 

Another important link in the chain of Western 
movement was Phoenicia, the England of the 
Levant, the great manufacturing, trading and 
colonizing centre of antiquity, whose ships covered 
the great sea and whose wares crowded the marts 
of the world. The immense glass manufacture at 
Sidon was of Egyptian origin and the patterns of 
the purple stuffs and elegant embroideries came 
from Babylon. Phoenicia made profitable use of 
whatever she had appropriated from abroad. Tyre 
was the London of the Mediterranean, a mart of 
trade, the bourse of the world. 

Greece borrowed from both Pheenicia and 
Egypt—her alphabet coming from the former and 
the germs of her art from the latter. But Greece 
was no vulgar borrower; she had a genius which 
completely transformed the cheap material she had 
appropriated. In architecture, painting, sculpture, 
in whatever belongs to fine art, the genius of the 
Greek advanced to the front. The iron and clay he 
borrowed were by the magic of his art transmuted 
to gold. Greece imparted to the world a higher 
idea of beauty, delicacy, finish; the charm of form, 
proportion and perfection; the illusion and mystery 
of tint and color. Greece has been the educator of 
rude peoples. No other nation has so poweriully 
affected the imagination and taste of the modern 
world. 

Rome borrowed from Greece, but was never able 
to return an equal value. Rome was coarse, rude, 
hard, taking the gold of Greece and turning it to 
iron. The contribution of Rome to the stock of 
Western civilization was force. The world needed 
the strong arm and found it in these new Cesars. 
Many precious things had been brought into 
Western civilization, but in vain without civil order. 
Rome was the policeman of providence, the master 
to bring law, order, and civil and military organiza- 
tion. Though a rude, it was a valuable contribu- 
tion, from which all later ages have profited. The 
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secret of organization was hers. Her organiza- 
tions, like herself, were iron, and it takes a thousand 
vears to hammer one of them in pieces when the 
world has done with it. Even in the agonies of 
death, Rome held the new nations in her arms while 
they learned her imperial secret and transmitted it 
on to the future. 

Modern civilization is the outcome of all these 
preceding movements. We receive something 
from even the most distant past. Babylon is here 
with her contribution, as also Egypt, Greece and 
Rome. We are heirs to all the wealth of the’ past 
as well as first claimants to that of the future. No 
civilization of the past is so rich as is our own, for 
the reason that the contributions were not all in. 
The store has been cumulative. Some of even the 
great influences coming down from the past are lost 
in the wide expanse of waters, while others remain 
in waves upon the surface. Modern civilization is 
mastering the lesson of government taught by 
Rome. Law and authority go hand in hand. 
Every czar, kaiser, imperator, king, has borrowed 
from Rome; and the people have not been slow to 
catch the tune; several can rule, if they know how, 
as well as one. 

Our modern civilization owes something to the 
new nations which sprang up on the ruins of the 
old empire. The classic nations had become effete; 
they had gone very far, but were incapable of ad- 
vance along the new lines demanded by changed 
conditions. Then descended the Germanic force 
with fresh blood and immense brawn, to take the 
world on apace. The Teuton contributed vigor, 
courage, a sense of personal independence and per- 
sonal right which have really been at the basis of 
our representative governments and free institu- 
tions. At bottom the Teuton does not believe 
much in czars or kings; he believes in himself and 
the people. If he sets up a king he will not allow 
him to be much more than a figure-head. With the 
Teuton came the age of the people and the sover- 
eignty of the people. 

But one more element in modern civilization 
deserves mention. It is Christianity. Much as it 
has been disparaged by unbelievers and critics, it 
is really the controlling factor of the modern world. 

The power of Christianity is exerted through its 
ideas of God, duty and destiny; through its pure 
and elevated standard of morals; through the 
revelation in its sacred books, and through the 
wide fellowship it has created over the whole earth. 
In its power of endurance, of action, of high purpose 
and courage; in its capacity to adapt itself to new 
conditions, ages, people; and in its scope, grasp 
and wide achievement, Christianity is the superb 
miracle of human history. 





FACTS ABOUT MEXICO 
FACTS “‘BOILED DOWN”’......-ss00. MODERN MEXICO 


Mexico has 
Mexico has a coast 


There are ten volcanoes in Mexico. 
59 lakes and great lagoons. 
line of over 6,000 miles. Mexico has vast deposits 
of onyx and marble. Slavery was fully abolished 
in Mexico in 1837. Coahuila coal is exported to 
the United States. The army of Mexico comprises 
about 40,000 men. The area of Mexico is about 
750,000 square miles. The “valley” of Mexico is 
7,500 feet above sea-level. 
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Marion Franklin Ham:— 

Marion Franklin Ham, whose Golden Shuttle is 
one of the successful books of poetry of the year, be- 
gan to write in 1890, writes Regina Armstrong 
Hilliard. His first poem appeared in the pages of 
Belford’s Magazine. It was shortly followed by a 
sonnet in Frank Leslie’s, and occasional contribu- 
tions to the Memphis, Tennessee, papers. Fetters, 
afterwards the Southern Magazine, naturally at- 
tracted the young Southerner, and in its pages he 
found immediate and widespread recognition, writ- 
ing for it steadily until its close in 1895. It was in 
this publication that Bob White first appeared, be- 
fore invading nearly every newspaper published in 
the English language. This poem was so popular 
that it was issued as a booklet for the ensuing Christ- 
mas trade. Mr. Ham says of Bob White that it is 
“the sweetest thought that ever came to me.” Be 
that as it may, it appealed to public and critic alike, 
and won for this poet of Bob White such considera- 
tion that his subsequent work was easily disposed 
of. This poem was reprinted in the October num- 
ber of Current Literature. 

Francis Lynde, the novelist, who is a personal 
friend of Mr. Ham, says of him that he is a queer 
combination of financier and poet; the ma- 
terial success of the Golden Shuttle would 
seem to verify Mr. Lynde’s estimate of its 
author. Very few poets succeed in floating a 
first volume, much less make it pay a royalty; yet, 
out of the sales of the book, Mr. Ham has paid all 
the expenses of publication, has a neat margin be- 
sides, and is negotiating with a prominent publish- 
ing house for a second edition. So far, the work 
has not encountered an adverse criticism, and has 
been given more than the usual allotment of notices 
from reputable sources. 

In regard to his manner of work Mr. Lynde says: 
“He was and still is a most painstaking workman; 
and those of his verses which flow the smoothest 
have been written and rewritten, broken up and 
recast, with infinite patience and the most praise- 
worthy perseverance. In his volume the Golden 
Shuttle, I recall but one poem which was written 
hurriedly. That is the one which he has called The 
Spectre of India. It was written during the month 
of anxious suspense when the quarantine officials 
were making such a brave fight to keep the cholera 
out of New York. Some one suggested in conver- 
sation that a poem on the scourge would be timely; 
and a newspaper editor who happened to be present 
turned to the poet and said: ‘That’s a fact, Ham; 
do it and I’ll publish it’ Mr. Ham took a letter 
from his pocket and scribbled the five stanzas of the 
poem in a few minutes, and apparently without so 
much as stopping to scan the lines.” Mr. 
Ham was born in Harveysburg, Ohio, in 1867, 
but has lived so long in the South that he js 
essentially a Southern man, both by taste and choice. 
He and his mother live very quietly in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, where he is connected with a bank. To 
his mother, whose devotion still holds him “her boy,” 
he attributes much of his success, for it is in the 
leisure hours of home they make together, that his 


literary work is done. Mr. Ham is Nature’s poet, 
and to her his best and most spontaneous songs 
have been sung. His work is distinguished by a 
singularly pure literary style, a correct perception of 
the use of the exact word to express his meaning, 
a rigorous adherence to rhythmical canons, and a 
pastoral pensiveness that is almost idyllic in its 
charm. He recognizes no art that is not pure and 
ideal and holds that no author and especially no 
poet has the right to use vulgarity, that purity of 
thought and expression should be the cornerstone 
of his work. Such a sentiment in these days of 
sensuousness run mad, is a wholesome one and 
shows a refreshing tendency of the coming writers 
to refute the Nordaus of the next generation. Mr. 
Ham relates that of his first poem he made eleven 
copies and sent these to eleven different magazines 
at one and the same time. One of them “stuck.” He 
never repeated this unique experiment. He thinks 
it easier to reach a definite goal through the news- 
papers and by direct publication in book form; and 
that every writer should use the means at his com- 
mand to bring his work to a speedy trial, knowing 
that its ultimate success must rest upon the merits 
of the book itself. 

Dr. Conan Doyle and His Stories :— 

The creator of Sherlock Holmes, writes Arch- 
ibald Cromwell, in the Windsor Magazine, was born 
in Edinburgh thirty-seven years ago. His grand- 
father was John Doyle, whose celebrated caricatures 
were signed HB, a signature chosen because it con- 
tains the artist’s initials, I. D., superscribed. Conan 
Doyle was educated at Stonyhurst, in Lancashire, 
and subsequently in Germany. In 1876 he began 
the study of medicine in the University of Edin- 
burgh. He came to Southsea, and had a consider- 
able practice. When the supposed cure for con- 
sumption was being exploited on the Continent, Dr. 
Doyle made a careful and exhaustive inquiry into 
it, writing an exceedingly able treatise as a result. 
Ever since he was a schoolboy his pen had been 
busy, and at the age of nineteen his story, The Mys- 
tery of the Sassassa Valley, was printed in 
Chambers’s Journal. As a relief to his more serious 
work, Dr. Doyle wrote various short stories at 
Southsea, some of which have been republished 
under the title of The Captain of the Polestar. 
Subsequently the volume Micah Clarke attracted 
extraordinary attention, and lifted its author into the 
front rank at once. Following this The Sign of 
Four was published, and then The White Com- 
pany. The success which came so swiftly caused 
Dr. Doyle to devote himself solely to literature, a 
decision at which he arrived only after serious con- 
sideration. His medical experience has been of the 
utmost value to him, and perhaps his skill as an 
oculist served to intensify that extraordinary per- 
ception which is the characteristic of Sherlock 
Holmes. At all events there has been a good deal 


of doctor’s life portrayed by Dr. Doyle in his books. 
The Stark-Munro Letters, which first appeared 
serially in the Idler, strike one as an excuse for air- 
ing many whimsical ideas which had occurred to 
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the author in his own career. Another volume, 
Round the Red. Lamp, deals with a doctor’s experi- 
ences. Of The Adventures of ‘Sherlock Holmes, 
and The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes, one needs to 
say little, for the fame which the great detective has 
attained is world wide. Dr. Doyle published in 
1893 The Refugees, a story which easily succeeds in 
thrilling all readers. Sir Henry Irving produced 
Dr. Doyle’s one-act play, A Story of Waterloo, first 
at Bristol, where it was received with extreme favor, 
and subsequently in London. Dr. Doyle’s realiza- 
tion of the octogenarian Corporal Gregory Brewster 
is a masterpiece which might well satisfy the British 
public, especially when Irving sustained the role of 
the garrulous corporal. It is very possible that Dr. 
Doyle will enhance his reputation as a dramatist 
by some other plays, for his work lends itself well to 
stage representation. After being successively a 
doctor, a novelist, and a playwright, Dr. Doyle must 
needs yearn for yet another experience, that of a 
special correspondent. Accordingly he went out to 
Egypt to act as a “scene-painter of history” for the 
Westminster Gazette. His letters from there were 
pleasantly informative, and suggest that were he to 
follow in the footsteps of William Howard Russell 
and Archibald Forbes the world would gain a bril- 
liant “special.” 


Edmond de Goncourt :-— 

The elder member of the unique firm of literary 
and artistic collaborators, who died in Paris on July 
16, was born at Nancy, May 26, 1822, and started 
life as an artist with his brother Jules (born Dec. 17, 
1830, died June 20, 1870). Their life-work, says 
The Critic, began as early as 1852, with a group of 
historical studies upon the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century:—Histoire de la Société Frangaise 
pendant la Révolution, La Société Frangaise pen- 
dant le Directoire, Portraits Intimes du XVIIIe. 
Siécle, Histoire de Marie Antoinette, Les Maitresses 
de Louis XV., La Femme au XVIIIe. Siécle and 
L’Amour au XVIIIe. Siécle which were followed 
by Gavarni, L’Art au XVIIIe. Siécle and works on 
Watteau and Prudhon. They were pioneers in the 
revelation of the beauties of Japanese art to the 
western world. Their name was made more widely 
known by their uncompromisingly naturalistic 
novels, Charles Demailly, Sceur Philoméne, Renée 
Mauperin, Germinie Lacerteux, Manette Salomon 
and Madame Gervaisais. After his brother’s death, 
Edmond published La Fille Elisa, La Faustin and 
Chérie. The work by which les Goncourt will, 
however, be known most widely, is the Journal des 
Goncourt, certainly one of the most curious of con- 
temporary French records, and one that, notwith- 
standing its glaring faults and plentiful lack of pro- 
portion, will form an important document for the 
future student of French life since the middle of this 
century. As it is impossible to speak of the work 
of one of the brothers without mentioning that of 
the other, so it is difficult to form a reliable opinion 
of the place that will finally be given them in the 
record of French letters. Great artists they un- 
doubtedly were, and the unity of the works they 
wrote together, the evidence as of one individual 
genius in even the smallest details, furnishes an 
interesting puzzle for psychologists. It is as stu- 
dents of the morals, manners and environment of 
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their time, however, rather than as tellers of tales 
that they will be known in days to come; and 
through all their work, artistic, imaginative and 
anecdotic, will be found the same lack of proportion 
and of impartiality. Great minds as they were, they 
lacked the supreme gift that would have put them 
among the immortals. 


Edward Eggleston :— 

The versatility of the Americans, says W. Hamil- 
ton Till in the Pittsburgh Politician, has become pro- 
verbial. In Europe they spend months in making 
a rug, years in carving a wooden clock, and a short 
lifetime in learning a trade. Here we have a light- 
house builder who is also a careful writer, lecturer, 
and an artist. Few of us are content to follow one 
occupation all our lives. The teacher often be- 
comes by turns a preacher, editor, author and lec- 
turer. Notice young Garfield. First he was on 
the tow-path, then a carpenter, teacher, preacher, 
lawyer, state senator, soldier, congressman, United 
States senator and President. Among these men of 
many trades and professions there is one that de- 
serves to be classed with the first rank, Edward Eg- 
gleston. He was born at Vevay, Indiana, in 1837. 
As a child he was sickly, and being unable to enjoy 
the outdoor pleasures of the other children, heturned 
for companionship to his books. Sickness has a 
tendency to make one thoughtful; and many a deli- 
cate child has become a refined and a useful man. 
Irving, Prescott and Hawthorne, three of our most 
noted men of letters, had poor health before they 
began to write. Another thing in Eggleston’s favor 
was the marriage of his mother to her second hus- 
band, a well known Doctor of Divinity in Indiana. 
A minister’s son has the advantage of most boys, as 
is to be seen in the cases of other prominent men, 
among them Lowell, Emerson, Holmes, Longfellow 
and Richard Watson Gilder. Like a number of 
celebrated Americans, Eggleston was self-eduicated, 
having spent but two years in the school-room. In 
the year 1856 he went to Minnesota in search of 
health. Here he made a living by farm work, sur- 
veying and photography. During this trip he gath- 
ered the material for the touching Mystery of Me- 
tropolisville. The Hoosier Poet and Mr. Plausaby 
are splendid types, and belong to the west as much 
as anything that has been described by Bret Harte 
or Helen Hunt Jackson. On his return he began 
to ride a circuit in Indiana. Like nearly all preach- 
ers in the early days of Methodism, he had studied 
little, if any, theology. The gentle Dinah Morris in 
George Eliot’s Adam Bede did not need theology 
to speak to the poor English peasants. Neither did 
Eggleston need it to win souls in the American 
forest. The Circuit Rider tells of this part of Eg- 
gleston’s life. How much this class of ministers did 
to enlighten the settlers at that time would be diffi- 
cult to estimate. Returning to Minnesota the fol- 
lowing year he preached in many towns of that state. 
He began to edit the Little Corporal at Evanstown, 
Illinois, in 1866. This was his first experience as a 
journalist. He then became editor of the Sunday- 
school Teacher and began to distinguish himself as 
a public speaker. After being a correspondent for 
the Independent over the nom de plume of Pen- 
holder he went to New York to assist Theodore Til- 
ton in conducting that journal. On this paper he 














showed what a good critic he was. Many of his 
criticisms are equal to Hamilton W. Mabie and 
Boyesen. Later he took charge of the Hearth and 
Home and after one year’s work he resigned this po- 
sition to devote his time to literature. In Hearth 
and Home was published his first novel, The Hoos- 
ier Schoolmaster, which has been read from Maine 
to California. Mr. Eggleston, in writing of it to 
an autograph hunter says: “The Hoosier School- 
master himself was an imaginary character. Several 
of the subordinate characters, however, such as 
James Phillips and Dr. Small, were from life—not 
exactly portraits, but closely studied.” Few books 
ever attained a larger circulation. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, Little Women, and Looking Backward are 
perhaps the only three American novels that are 
more widely known. Of his other books Roxy ran 
through the old Scribner in 1878, and The Graysons 
first appeared in The Century. His latest story, The 
Faith Doctor, was a departure, for it described New 
York life and the east. Mr. Eggleston now de- 
votes his time to history, and some say that he has 
abandoned fiction. Besides writing extensively for 
the various magazines on historical subjects he has 
written a good History of the United States, which 
is used in many of our schools. The greater part of 
his library, of over four thousand volumes, relates to 
Colonial history. 


Jeanette L. Gilder :— 

Miss Jeanette L. Gilder, who with herbrother, Mr. 
Joseph B. Gilder, is co-editor of our esteemed con- 
temporary, The Critic, says the Bookman, was born 
at Flushing, L. I., but the best part of her girlhood 
was spent at Bordentown, N. J. Before she was 
nine years old she began to write, and she was early 
possessed with a desire to earn her own living. Her 
family was closely connected with journalism, and 
her father edited for some time a literary journal 
called The Literary Register, published in Phila- 
delphia. Her favorite book as a girl was Benjamin 
Franklin’s Autobiography. When she was little 
more than ten years old her first story, called Kate’s 
Escapade was printed in a cheap New York weekly, 
which Miss Gilder rather smiles at now. One of 
these days Miss Gilder intends to write a novel. 
She has all the ideas in her mind, but seems to find 
difficulty in setting the book a-going. She first be- 
came connected with the press through her brother, 
Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Century 
Magazine. At the age of fifteen she wrote her first 
newspaper article, which was published in a paper 
started by her brother in Newark, N. J. The sub- 
ject was Salt, and Miss Gilder states that she fears 
she must have supplied most of her facts from an 
encyclopedia. Miss Gilder’s academic course stop- 
ped short at the age of fourteen, but her quick and 
observant mind soon secured her a stock of infor- 
mation, and her newspaper training gave her a pro- 
ficiency in her career which even a university course 
would not have afforded her. For some years she 
continued to dig away at daily journalism, writing 
for the New York Tribune over the signature of 
J. L. Gilder, after which she spent six years on the 
staff of the New York Herald as _ literary, 
Fifteen years ago 
brother she started 
Through her brother on the Century 


musical, and dramatic critic. 
in conjunction with her 
the Critic. 
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she was brought into touch with all the 
best writers in America, and lost no time in getting 
them on her side. Her model, so far as she has 
one, has been the Athenzeum, with an added bright- 
ness of tone which she considers necessary to the 
tastes of the American public. Miss Gilder declares 
that she has newer been ill during her life. She 
worked for nineteen years without a single week’s 
vacation, and after that she went to Europe for three 
months. Her custom now is to visit London every 
second year, as she finds in this way she can best 
keep in touch with authors and writers, and can 
make valuable literary purchases. She has very 
little to do with literary agents, and goes direct to 
the publishers for her material. While in London 
she arranged for the publication of Mr. Gladstone’s 
article from the New Review in an American 
journal. Miss Gilder’s special department in the 
Critic, as is probably well known, is The Lounger. 
She writes a good deal for other papers, especially 
for the New York World and the Chicago Tribune. 


Grace King :— 

Miss Grace King’s line of ancestry—English and 
Irish on the paternal, French and Scotch on the 
maternal side, writes Julie K. Wetherill in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, shows that interesting ad- 
mixture of races which seems so often productive 
of talent. She was born and resides in New 
Orleans, there finding the material for her most 
delightful Creole stories. Her first story, Monsieur 
Motte, was printed in a magazine about eleven years 
ago, and subsequently, with other stories, was 
issued in book form. In 1891 appeared another 
volume of stories, Tales of a Time and Place, and in 
the same year Miss King wrote a novelette, The 
Chevalier Alain de Triton, a story poetic in theme 
and treatment, one of those veritable chronicles of 
old Louisiana that are handed down from parent to 
child. Another of Miss King’s works of fiction is 
Earthlings, which was published in 1888; and about 
three years ago appeared another, Balcony Stories, 
a charming book, wherein each little tale is a literary 
gem. Miss King is President of the Louisiana 
Historical Society. In collaboration with Pro- 
fessor Ficklen, of Tulane University, she wrote the 
History of Louisiana, which has been adopted by 
the State Board of Education for use in the public 
schools, and a leading publishing house has recently 
brought out another historical work from her pen: 
New Orleans; the Place and the People. She is 
rarely gifted as a linguist, reading and speaking 
French, German and Spanish, and is thus able to 
keep herself thoroughly posted on foreign litera- 
ture. In return she has many foreign readers. 
Some time since Madame Blanc devoted an article 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes to Miss King’s 
work. Some of her writings have been translated 
into French, and others into German and Russian. 
No one can know Miss King without realizing 
how high is her ideal of the author’s vocation, yet at 
the same time she is guiltless of posing or affecta- 
tion. Her dislike of publicity is another marked 
trait; she would be known to the reading world 
rather as an intellect than as a personality. The 
vivacity of her mind shows itself in a face bright 
with expression, and her frank comments upon life 
and letters sparkle with humor and discernment. 
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The Skylark Fames Hogg 


Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place — 
Oh to abide in the desert with thee! 
Wild is thy lay, and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud ; 
Love gives it energy— love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing — 
Where, art thou journeying? 
Thy lay is in heaven — thy love is on earth. 


O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 

O’er the red streamer that heralds the day ; 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 

Musical cherub, soar, singing, away ! 
Then, when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms, 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place — 

Oh to abide in the desert with thee! 


The Chemistry of CRAracter ceceesccccseceees Lizzie Doten 


John and Peter and Robert and Paul: 

God in his wisdom created them all. 

John was a statesman and Peter aslave, 

Robert a preacher, and Paul was a knave. 

Evil or good, as the case might be, 

White or colored, or bond or free; 

John and Peter and Robert and Paul: 

God in His wisdom created them all. 

Out of earth’s elements mingled with flame, 

Out of life’s compounds of glory and shame, 
Fashioned and shaped by no will of their own, 

And helplessly into life’s history thrown ; 

Born by the law that compels men to be, 

Born to conditions they could not foresee, 

John and Peter and Robert and Paul: 

God in His wisdom created them all. 

John was the head and heart of his State, 

Was trusted and honored, was noble and great ; 
Peter was made ’neath life’s burden to groan, 

And never once dreamed that his soul was his own ; 
Robert great glory and honor received 

For zealously preaching what no one believed ; 
While Paul of the pleasures of sin took his fill, 

And gave up his life to the service of ill. 

It chanced that these men, in their passing away 
From earth and its conflicts, all died the same day. 
John was mourned through the length and breadth.of the land ; 
Peter fell neath the lash of a merciless hand ; 
Robert died with the praise of the Lord on his tongue, 
While Paul was convicted of murder and hung. 
John and Peter and Robert and Paul: 

God in His wisdom created them all. 

Men said of the statesman, ‘‘ How noble and brave!” 
But of Peter, alas, ‘‘ He was only a slave ;” 

Of Robert, ‘‘ Tis well with his soul, it is well ;” 
While Paul they consigned to the torments of hell. 
Born by one law, through all nature the same, 
What made them differ, and who was to blame? 
John and Peter and Robert and Paul: 

God in His wisdom created them all. 


Out in that region of infinite light, 
Where the soul of the black man is pure as the white ; 
Out where the spirit, through sorrows made wise, 
No longer resorts to deception and lies ; 

Out where the flesh can no longer control 

The freedom and faith of the God-given soul, 
Who shall determine what change shall befall 
John and Peter and Robert and Paul? 


John may in wisdom and goodness increase ; 

Peter rejoice in infinite peace ; 

Robert may learn that the truths of the Lord 

Are more in the spirit and less in the word, 

And Paul may be blessed with a holier birth 

Than the passions of men had allowed him on earth. 
John and Peter and Robert and Paul: 

God in His wisdom created them all. 


Christmas in ‘* Merrie England” 


Heap on more wood ! —the wind is chill : 
But let it whistle as it will, 

We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 
Each age has deemed the new-born year 
The fittest time for festal cheer: 

Even, heathen yet, the savage Dane 

At Iol more deep the mead did drain; 
High on the beach his galleys drew, 
And feasted all his pirate crew ; 

Then in his low and pine-built hall 
Where shields and axes deck’d the wall 
They gorged upon the half-dress’d steer ; 
Caroused in seas of sable beer ; 

While round, in brutal jest, were thrown 
The half-gnawed rib and marrow-bone : 
As listened all in grim delight, 

While Scalds yell’d out the joys of fight. 
Then forth, in frenzy, would they hie, 
While wildly-loose their red locks fly, 
And dancing round the blazing pile, 
They make such barbarous mirth the while, 
As best might to the mind recall 

The boisterous joys of Odin’s hall. 


And well our Christian sires of old 
Loved when the year its course had roll’d, 
And brought blithe Christmas back again, 
With all his hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite 

Gave honor to the holy night ; 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung ; 
On Christmas eve the mass was sung ; 
That only night in all the year 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice wear. 
The damsel donn’d her kirtle sheen ; 
The hall was dress’d with holly green ; 
Forth to the wood did merry men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then open’d wide the Baron’s hall 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and all; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And Ceremony doff‘d his pride. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose ; 
The Lord, underogating, share 

The vulgar game of ‘‘ post and pair. ” 
All hail’d with uncontroll’d delight, 

And general voice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of Salvation down. 





Sir Walter Scott 











The fire with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaming up the chimney wide ; 
The huge hall-table’s oaken face, 
Scrubb’d till it shone, the day to grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 

No mark to part the squire and lord. 
Then was brought in the lusty braun 

By old blue-coated serving-man ; 

Then the grim boar’s head frown’d on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 

Well can the green-garb’d ranger tell, 
How when, and where, the monster fell ; 
What dogs before his death he tore, 
And all the baiting of the boar. 

The wassel round, in good brown bowls. 
Garnish’d with ribbons, blithely trowls, 
There the huge sirloin reek’d; hard by 
Plum porridge stood and Christmas pie ; 
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Nor fail’d old Scotland to produce, 

At such high tide, her savory goose. 
Then came the merry maskers in ; 
And carols roar’d with blithesome din; 
If unmelodious was the song, 

It was a hearty note and strong. 

Who lists may in their mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery ; 

White shirts supplied the masquerade, 
And smutted cheeks the visors made; 
But, O! what maskers, richly dight, 
Can boast of bosoms half so light ! 
England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again 


*Twas Christmas broach’d the mightiest ale ; 
*Twas Christmas told the merriest tale, 


A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the year. 





With a biscuit in my pocket and a hammer in my hand, 

Chipping bits from off the strata that were cropping o’er the land ; 
Wearied out at length I rested by a fracture fresh and new, 

And gazed with languid humor at the thing it brought to view: 

I had found an ancient casket that e’en Agassiz would hail 

When he saw beneath its cover that a ganoid curled his tail. 


It was lying half embedded in its matrix in the stone, 

And scintillating round it, bright micaceous fragments shone ; 

And I thought of all the weary, sad, and slow-revolving years 

Since the earth commenced her circling search for light among the spheres, 
And the huge ichthyosaurus must have felt his courage fail 

In the turbulence around him when this ganoid curled his tail. 


When from out the turbid ocean seethed an atmosphere of steam, 
And the waves refused in darkness to reflect a single beam, 

And barren rocks that dimly rose, like spectres from the waste, 
Glared grimly for a little while, then disappeared in haste : 
Melted down with heat and horror, even gneiss could not prevail 
In those liquidating eras when this ganoid curled his tail. 


Check the onward march of Nature and reverse the wheel of Time, 
From the morn when Eden blossomed in its freshness and its prime ; 
Roll it backward, roll it backward, — backward still and backward more 
Through cycles till the effort strains the mind till it is sore. 

Still a nebula beyond you, down within the Past’s dim vale, 

Are those years unchronologic when this ganoid curled his tail. 


And I thought of all the struggles that we make with such ado 
To preserve our names from sinking for a century or two; 

How the deeds of warrior, poet, stern philosopher or sage, 

Are writ in brilliant letters on the Past’s historic page ; 

And yet the years the best have won, is but a fabric frail 

By the grand unnumbered eras when this ganoid curled his tail. 


You’re satisfied with glory and you think the thing is done 

If you perish in the conflict, when a marble bust is won. 

Here’s a rival — look upon him — he is not a carved ideal, 

For a lime infusion keeps him still original!and real — 

The antiseptic properties of Fame would prove but frail 

Had you done your deeds of wonder when this ganoid shook his tail. 


Perhaps in scaly armor, up and down the ancient seas 

Roamed he with a restless appetite that nothing could appease, 
Crushing shoals and hosts of beings, every one of which that ran, 
Would in course of time and season, have developed up to man; 
But Fata sic profulgent, and we only may bewail 

Our dear relations slaughtered when this ganoid shook his tail. 


But it is a sad reflection, sad and stern enough for tears, 

To know that blood and carnage trail along the track of years ; 
That Love, and Peace, and Mercy had not even then began 
To sow the seeds of quiet for the future coming man, 

And the cries of God’s first creatures were a universal wail 

Of fierce and brutal conflict, when this ganoid curled his tail. 


*The Ganoid, known also as The Geologist’s Soliloquy, is printed by request. See Open Questions in Nov. Current Literature. 
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OSCILLATION OF THOUGHT 
RUSSELL PEMBERTON......+.-.+.- POPULAR SCIENCE NEWS 

So many and so various have been the inventions 
and discoveries of the last fifty years, that we too 
readily, though unconsciously, assign to an inferior 
position the means by which new ideas and systems 
have become established. So largely have we con- 
cerned ourselves with the facts that little attention 
has been given to the processes of thought whereby 
the complete assimilation of these facts has been 
made possible. The earnest student of science real- 
izes, before his investigations have gone far, and 
before he has handled extensively the truths laid 
bare by Nature, or uncovered by his own diligent 
search, that he can make successful progress only 
by studying first the complexities of his individual 
mind, and then, on a broader scale, the development 
of ideas in the mind of the world at large. He com- 
prehends at length, that the most reliable safe- 
guards against views inconsistent with truth, are 
subjective studies and thorough introspection. 
Whether we be artisans or spectators in the work- 
shop of science, results will necessarily occupy our 
most diligent attention. But we become superfi- 
cial, if the means by which these results are achieved 
do not also elicit our investigation. Peculiarities 
of cerebration are therefore a legitimate study. 

The mind is an extremely complex machine; the 
manner of its working and the laws of its action 
are difficult to understand. Our ignorance of their 
interdependences has limited the empirical usage of 
them. In itself, this is no detriment (for the con- 
ditions of life are best met by knowledge that is 
practical); but our failure to appreciate more mi- 
nutely the psychical mechanism has inveighed 
against extensive theoretical study, and has handi- 
capped empiricism itself. One feature of our men- 
tal processes, little recognized by the mass of people 
and little understood by men noted for their accur- 
ate and comprehensive thinking, is the pendulum- 
like motion of psychical activities, which, for want 
of a conventional term, we may call “oscillation of 
thought.” It is purely subjective; and in all depart- 
ments of scientific inquiry, save perhaps in that of 
mathematics, manifests itself. How, indeed, could 
we expect to find it in a branch of science that is so 
finished and complete—so bold in its assertions—so 
inexorable in the logic, by which theorems of 
greater complexity are deducible from axiomatic 
statements? 

However broad our scientific view, in whatever 
part we may beat this ample field of force and mat- 
ter, and strive to understand the scene of man, the 
truth lying behind all the observed facts is the thing 
we really seek—that code of Nature’s laws so differ- 
ent from human legislation, in that the former are 
generalized statements of facts and not manifestoes 
of authority. What we desire to know and can 
most purposely use are those essential factors of 
causation. Unfortunately, we are, for the exposi- 
tion of such generalized truths, dependent upon the 
incompetencies of human understanding and the 
frailties of human reasoning. We must simply use 
the best means at hand. And even here, ingenuity, 


activity, perseverance, and a due regard for the 
assistance rendered by our fellow-man may accom- 
plish' as much as could a more advanced civiliza- 
tion with an armament better equipped for experi- 
mentation. The old astronomers had imperfect 
glasses, and they built up a system of cosmogony 
that had many errors and a few facts. Their work 
has served to record the truths they discovered, and 
has guided the succeeding generations to a more 
complete and accurate knowledge of celestial phe- 
nomena. 

Finally, in all inquiry that is honest, systems of 
error disintegrate by their own lack of cohesion, 
and the truth asserts itself. 

So essentially, even in psychology, is man a part 
of the animal world, that many mistakes must be 
made, and many lives spent apparently in vain, that 
the few elements of truth thrown open to the view 
of man may be assimilated by the race and find 
permanent place in the Universal Book of Science. 
And in this regard, man, teleologically, is only tak- 
ing his proper place in the animal creation, many 
generations of which must be sacrificed that the 
residuary organism may retain a more nearly per- 
fect limb or a better seeing eye. 

In order that the term may assume a clearer 
meaning, witness an example from chemistry. The 
ancients, realizing the deficiency of their own meth- 
ods of chemical analysis, and leaning strongly, even 
in physical sciences, to what was mysterious, felt 
that simplification was their only hope. So they 
postulated four elements, and regarded all other 
things as modifications of these—modifications 
which the deities, for reasons known to themselves 
alone, held secret. 

Succeeding ages undermined the stability of this 
view, and the advance in chemistry during the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century and the early part 
of the nineteenth, by the zeal of Cavendish, Ruther- 
ford, Priestly, Lavoisier and others, first began to 
show the world a new departure in chemical learn- 
ing. Progress was then rapid, and wonder was ex- 
pressed that the Creator could make of such heter- 
ogenous material such a homogenous system. At 
present the number of elements varies between 
sixty-five and seventy-five, according as new ones 
are discovered or old ones resolved into component 
parts. The newer chemistry has hinted at an hy- 
pothesis of only one basal material, each so-called 
“element” being considered a particular form of the 
fundamental substance, matter. This is a startling 
view, but appealing somewhat strongly to men 
whose researches have led them into a most minute 
study of the elements, to weighing and measuring 
the materials of their science, to synthesis and anal- 
ysis of stable compounds, to electrolysis with pow- 
erful currents. And it must be confessed that there 
does appear a certain constituent of truth in the 
view, when the similarity in behavior of metals like 
cobalt and nickel is considered; when Dalton’s Law 
of Multiple Proportions is studied side by side with 
serial atomicity as shown in the halogens; when the 
solar spectrum resolves so elementary a substance 
as hydrogen into component parts. The present 
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tendency of chemistry is a diminution in the number 
of elements, perhaps even so radical as to simplify 
matter into only one or two fundamental materials; 
but, at any rate, approximating more or less closely 
the original simplicity of the alchemists. Without 
much exertion the same feature might be traced 
through other departments, through physiology 
and physics, through geology and biology, or 
through astronomy—that royal science, which hav- 
ing passed so many vicissitudes of credence and 
skepticism, has, by improvement of its instruments 
and development of the higher mathematics, settled 
down on a basis to us seemingly so secure. 





ADVANCES MADE BY SCIENCE 


JOHN CLARK RIDPATH..--+eeeeeeeeceees BROOKLYN TIMES 


In human history there is little that is logical. 


Whoever attempts to apply the syllogism to the 
affairs of men and nations will be disappointed. It 


may not be doubted that the civilized life goes for- 


ward by regular stages, but the stages cannot be 
calculated or predicted. The advances are made in 
the capricious manner of the natural world. Me- 
teorology is, on the whole, a better science than 
history. The event of the atmosphere may be dis- 
cerned at least a few hours before it comes, but 
man’s life gives so little premonition of its purpose 
that no human foresight can foretell its action for a 
day. 
The principal reason of the irregular progress of 
events is to be found in the fact that modern 
civilization sympathizes so profoundly with the 
movements of science. It has science for the chief 
condition of its growth and evolution, and science 
itself is variable. 

The irregular advances of science are the chief 
cause of the caprices of progress. In man life it is 
the unforeseen that comes to pass, because the ad- 
vance of science is whimsical. The scientific evolu- 
tion spreads over the earth and possesses it in the 
manner of a vine growing whither it will. Not all 
of the learned societies in the world can turn one 
tendril in this direction or in that. As a result, all 
invention and all application to nature’s. laws, and 
consequently all progress, are bound to conform to 
the capricious movements of a fact that is in no- 
wise understood. Since one cannot see the next 
stage in scientific development, and since the mind 
is so constituted as to run before existing conditions 
and to expect this form or that as the next aspect 
of the civilized life, there is a constant break between 
fact and expectation. It is thus literally the un- 
expected thing that comes late or never comes at 
all. 

For this reason the predictions of the prophet are 
not fulfilled. Take the case of flying. For more 
than 100 years aerial navigation has been expected. 
It was expected before there was a steam cylinder 
in the world, before there was a cartridge, before 
there was a system of public postage. That man 
should be able to lift himself a little and make his 
way through the air seems to be one of the easiest 
and most natural stages in progress. The ocean is 
a sea, and the atmosphere is a sea. To navigate 
the water was one of the earliest exploits of man. 
To navigate the air has been his long standing am- 
bition, yet he has not succeeded in doing it. He 
has not made perceptible progress in the direction 
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of doing it. The scientific evolution does not seem 
to lie that way. , The end of the century finds the 
principal inhabitant of the earth able to fly as far as 
he can jump. Between him and the frog, con- 
sidered as aeronauts, honors are easy. 

Fifteen years ago there was more to be expected 
from the phonograph than from either the tele- 
phone or the electrical light, or both. The possi- 
bility of the phonograph was and is larger than the 
possibility of either of the other two. The phono- 
graph is perhaps the sublimest hint ever suggested 
in the intellectual sphere. Points to a complete 
revolution in the method of learning and in all the 
recorded forms of literature. It proposes to put 
back upon the natural basis the entire mental prod- 
ucts of the world by restoring sound and the human 
ear to their normal offices in the acquirement and 
registration of knowledge. It proposes to take 
every child among the nations and to promote and 
complete his education along the same lines which 
he happily followed from his mother’s knee until his 
progress was broken by an artificial entrance into 
the kingdom of books. 

But the scheme for the restoration of memory 
and for making every man his own secretary does 
not seem to work. It does not apply itself. The 
telephone goes on to perfection and opens up the 
world; every man speaks to his neighbor. The 
electrical light illumines the world; every man sees 
his neighbor. Darkness and crime slink away to- 
gether and hide in the same bed underground, but 
the dimmed and exhausted eye is still obliged to do 
the work of the ear as well as its own in the pro- 
digious tasks of learning. 

The earth has in it a giant tantalus called alumi- 
num. Out of every clay bank the giant groans to 
be delivered. Ifa shovelful of clay bearing 60 parts 
of aluminum could be made to give up its treasure 
for a cent, the world would be transformed. What- 
ever so-called “design” there is in nature is here 
balked and put at fault. Man needs the new metal 
and seeks it with all his ingenuity, but the baffled 
chemist is obliged in old age to find companionship 
with the bankrupt aeronaut. Neither does the one 
fly nor the other find a way. 

The nations are walking literally on a bed of 
metal more useful than iron and more beautiful 
than silver—walking and finding not, seeing with- 
out the ability to get. A large part of the surface 
of the earth is waiting to be fused in the interest: 
of a higher and more beautiful civilization, and no 
discoverer leads the way. Man, hoping to find the 
way sees suddenly above his head an electrical 
light. He beholds a stretched wire and hears a 
man talking from Salem to San Diego. He be- 
holds a car flying across the plain at ninety miles 
the hour with no visible agent of propulsion. All 
these. have come while he has been seeking the 
means of fusing a metal that ought in all reason to 
melt and pour out of the earth in a shining river at 
the slightest touch of science. The age of alumi- 
num is retarded by that caprice of the civilized life 
which leads it into unexpected places and holds it 
back for a century from the anticipated and longed- 
for goal. 

The whole system of locomotion is threatened 
with imminent revolution. The two horses, one of 
flesh and one.of iron, one eating oats and the other 
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coal, find their vocations going away together. 
Science threatens to burn their carcasses on the 
same pyre. Electricity offers itself as a locomotive 
force for the nations. The steam locomotive, 
vaunted emblem and token of the greatest of cen- 
turies, finds itself at the close about to be relegated 
to the great ash heap of curiosities before which 
civilization stands laughing. But the thing is not 
yet certain. We cannot make haste to dig a grave 
for the locomotive. It may be that the twentieth 
century will still demand that heavy, clumsy, but 
very efficient brute whose office it has been for two 
generations to carry man and his products to the 
ends of the earth. The substitution of electricity 
for steam as a motive force on the great railways of 
the United States, which now seems so imminent, 
will be, if it comes, the most marvelous single change 
that has ever occurred among the physics of the 
civilized life of man. 

Oddly enough, the event is held back by one of 
the caprices of progress. The strength of the 
locomotive is in its imperfection. The application 
of steam to enginery is accompanied with an error 
which has cost civilization more dearly than any 
other flaw in her apparatus. The acceptance of 
electricity as the one great motive force is strongly 
impeded by a circumstance which, acording to all 
logical deduction, ought long since to have been ob- 
viated. This circumstance lies in the application of 
heat, or rather in the evolution of heat and its econ- 
omy in the production of power. Fully four-fifths 
of all the fuel of the world are thrown away. The 
70,000,000 of people in the United States are burn- 
ing up their own most precious resources with an 
absolute waste of more than 80 per cent of the 
whole. Victor Hugo chided the Parisians for 
sending annually through the sewers 25,000,000 of 
francs into the sea. What shall we say of the whole 
world shoveling coal into the roaring throats of 
100,000,000 furnaces? There is not an engine any- 
where—or ever was—that economizes more than 20 
per cent of the fuel which it devours. 





STUDY OF THE EARTH’S CRUST 


SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE.......... SCIENCE SIFTINGS 


If one were asked to specify the feature which, 
above all others, has marked the progress of geol- 
ogy in Britain during the past five and twenty 
years, he would reply, the enlarged attention given 
to the study of the rocks, or petrography; and this 
study has been revolutionized by the introduction 
of the microscope as an adjunct to research. The 
rocks of the country have become a foremost object 
ofthe study. In stratigraphical geology a much 
closer attention than ever before has been given 
to the investigation of the most ancient accessible 
parts of the earth’s crust. The fundamental plat- 
form on which the fossiliferous rocks repose has 
been searched for and has been detected in several 
places where it was not before supposed to exist. 
We know more clearly than before the general out- 
lines of two or more great geological periods ante- 
rior to the earliest relics of animal life. 

Among the applications of paleontology to the 
stratigraphical side of geology the most important, 
in recent times, has been the recognition of life 
zones among the stratified formations and the adop- 
tion of these as a clue to the interpretation of the 
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sequence of strata, and even under some risk of 
error of tectonic structure. In the department of 
geotectonics one of the most interesting features 
has been the increased attention bestowed upon the 
nature and results of the great movements that have 
affected the crust of the earth. Another distin- 
guishing characteristic of the period has been the 
increased interest taken in the history of the earth’s 
surface, of its superficial topography as contrasted 
with the almost exclusive attention given by the 
older geologists to the story of the rocks. The 
views respecting the possible age of the earth have 
undergone several modifications by geologists and 
physicists, with accepted periods ranging from four 
hundred millions down to ten millions of years. 

The latest phase of them is that put forward by 
Professor Terry from the physical side, that, on 
the assumption that the earth is not homogenous 
as Lord Kelvin supposed, but possesses a much 
higher conductive and thermal capacity in its inte- 
rior than in its crust, its age may be enormously 
greater than previous calculations have allowed. 





PERCIVAL LOWELL’S STUDY OF MARS 
GARRETT P. SERVISS..-----+-+-- HARPER'S WEEKLY 


Some two years ago Mr. Percival Lowell estab- 
lished an observatory in Arizona for the purpose of 
studying the planet Mars, especially with a view 
to the question of its habitability. Possessing am- 
ple means, an active imagination, an enduring en- 
thusiasm, a proper regard for facts and a olear liter- 
ary style, Mr. Lowell has succeeded in placing even 
the astronomers under an obligation to him. Fur- 
nished with a refracting telescope of eighteen-inch 
aperture, and assisted by Professor W. H. Picker- 
ing and Mr. A. E. Douglass, Mr. Lowell observed 
the planet assiduously during the opposition of 
1894, and for several months before and after. 

Many readers may like to be informed what the 
apparent distance of Mars is when viewed, at oppo- 
sition, with such magnifying powers as those used 
by Mr. Lowell. Look at the moon with a glass 
magnifying from four to six times, and its features 
will be presented under about the same visual angle 
as that of the Martian markings as Mr. Lowell saw 
them with his telescope. In the northern part of 
the moon’s disk there is an oval dark spot named 
Plato, 60 miles in length. When the observer with 
the opera-glass has noted the inconspicuousness of 
Plato he will appreciate the difficulty of studying 
spots of similar dimensions on Mars, even when a 
large and powerful telescope is used. At the same 
time, on being informed that those interesting 
round shadows detected on the disk of Mars by 
Mr. Lowell, and called, in his nomenclature, 
“oases,” average from two to two and a half times 
the diameter of Plato, he will perceive that these 
Martian phenomena must, after all, lie within the 
range of easy visibility with a first-class telescope 
used amid first-class atmospheric conditions. 

Mr. Lowell and his assistants have been the first 
to add to the number of those mysterious dark lines 
on Mars, originally discovered by Schiaparelli of 
Milan, and designated “canals.” In fact, the re- 
sult of Mr. Lowell’s work has been to more than 
double the list of these singular planetary markings. 
In many other ways he has greatly extended our 
knowledge of the geography of the red world. 
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Only seventy years have elapsed since the first 
railway in the world was finished. During that 
comparatively brief period 400,000 miles have been 
constructed. 

The volcanoes of Vesuvius and Etna are never 
both active at the same time. 


The largest bible in the world is the Buddhist 
tripitaka, or “Three Baskets,” which comprises 325 
volumes and weighs 1,625 pounds. 


Greek and Roman doors always opened out- 
ward, and when a man was passing out of a house 
he knocked on the door, so as not to open it in the 
face of a passer-by. 


As far as calculation can decide, the temperature 
of comets is believed to be 2,000 times fiercer than 


that of red-hot iron. 


A clever Parisian has invented a machine which 
can split one human hair lengthwise into thirty- 
six strips. 


The various countries of the world now use 
13,400 different kinds of postage stamps. 


Tea was first mentioned in Chinese annals 2700 
» ¢ 

Most of the shoes worn in Japan are made of 
straw or woud. In the entire country there is but 
one factory where leather shoes are made. 


Algebra, almanac, cipher, zenith, zero, talisman, 
alcohol, alkali, amber, camphor, cotton, crimson, 
jar, laudanum, lute, mattress, sugar, amulet, ar- 
senal, magazine, and a few other words, are from the 
Arabic. 

The maximum age assigned to the pine is said to 
be 700 years, to the red beech, 245, to the oak, 410, 
and to the ash, 145 years. 


Blankets took their name from one Theodore 
Blanquet, who established the first manufactory for 
this comfortable article at Bristol, about the year 
1340. 

There are more wrecks in the Baltic Sea than in 
any other place in the world. The average is one 
wreck a day throughout the year. 


The only gem in the world which cannot be 
counterfeited is the opal. 


By actual measurement of fifty skeletons the 
right arm and left leg have been found to be much 
longer in twenty-three, the left arm and right leg 
in six, the limbs on the right longer than those 
on the left in four, and in the remainder the ine- 
quality of the limbs was varied. Only seven out 
of seventy skeletons measured, or 10 per cent, had 
limbs of equal length. 

It is said by philologists that there are thirteen 
original languages, the Greek, Latin, German, 
Slavonic, Welsh, Biscayan, Irish, Albanian, Tar- 
tarian, Illyrian, Jazygian, Chaucin and Finnic. 


The great pyramid of Cheops is the largest struc- 
ture ever erected by the hand of man. Its original 








dimensions at the base were 764 feet square, and 
its perpendicular height in the highest point 448 


feet. It covers four acres, one rood and twenty- 
two rods of ground, and has been estimated by an 
eminent English architect to have cost not less than 
$165,000,000. 

The lowest temperature ever recorded was on 
Dec. 30, 1871, by Professor Gorochon, at Wer- 
chojausk, Siberia, 81 degrees below zero. 


A steel plate, said to be the longest ever made, 
has just been turned out by a Stockton, England, 
iron company. It measures, after shearing, 76 feet 
8 inches by 5 feet by 6-10 inches in thickness, 
weighs five and a half tons and is without a flaw. 


Eighty-five per cent of the people who are lame 
are affected on the left side. 


The British Isles comprise no fewer than one 
thousand separate islands and islets, without count- 
ing mere jutting rocks or isolated pinnacles. 


Women sailors are employed in Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Finland, and they are often found to be 
excellent mariners. 


The Thames of England is 220 miles long. The 
river of the same name in Canada is 160. 


Red hats were first worn by cardinals in the year 


1245. 

Glass houses of a very substantial kind can now 
be built. Silesian glassmakers are turning out 
glass bricks for all sorts of building purposes, 
claiming for them such advantages as variety of 
shape, free transmission of light, strength, cheap- 
ness and general adaptability. When complete 
diffusion of light is needed, as in factories, conserva- 
tories, courtyards, etc., they are specially suitable. 


In the ninth century they began to shoe horses, 
but, strange to say, only in time of frost. King 
William I. introduced horseshoeing into England, 
and six horseshoes are on the coat of arms of the 
man to whom William gave vast estates for caring 
for his horses in this way. 


A statistician has learned that the annual aggre- 
gate of the circulation of the papers of the world is 
estimated to be 12,000,000,000 copies. To grasp 
the idea of this magnitude we may state that it 
would cover no fewer than 10,450 square miles of 
surface; that it is printed on 781,250 tons of paper; 
and, further, that if the number (12,000,000,000) 
represented, instead of copies, seconds, it would 
take over 333 years for them to elapse. In lieu of 
this arrangement, we might press and pile them 
vertically upward to gradually reach our highest 
mountains. Topping all these, and even the high- 
est Alps, the pile would reach the magnificent alti- 
tude of 490, or, in round numbers, 500, miles. Cal- 
culating that the average man spends five minutes 
reading his paper in the day (this is a very low esti- 
mate), we find that the people of the world alto- 
gether annually occupy time equivalent to 100,000 

years reading the papers. 








THE WORLD OVER: PEN PICTURES OF TRAVEL 


AN ENGLISH CHRISTMAS IN INDIA 
HOLIDAYS AWAY FROM HOME........ ST. PAUL'S 


An Indian Christmas! It is an anomaly that 
demands an entire reconstruction of ideas, ere it 
can take any fitting place in English minds. At 
home the very naming of Christmas conjures up 
a vision of a plethora of good things: old parish 
churches, decorated with shining holly and frosted 
leaves; a white land and freezing winds; warm fire- 
sides and happy hearts; rapturous children and 
merry gatherings; plenteous fare and generous 
open-handedness. Look now on our Indian 
Christmas: a vivid blue sky and gentle breezes; 
churches dressed with palm leaves and ferns and 
delicate flowers that know no life in England out- 
side of hot-houses; homes in which are many heart- 
aches for the dear ones in the old country, so far 
away that even love cannot avail to bridge the ach- 
ing distance to give a brief Christmas blessing; an 
affectation of festivity that deceives no one; a striv- 
ing after the time-honored fare of the season; a 
languid attention to church services that seem to 
lose all the delicate reminiscences that make them 
so touching in the Motherland. 

Yes, it is a mockery to attempt to keep up any 


of the old-fashioned traditions of the festive season - 


in India. Better far to sweep them out of recol- 
lection and construct new methods that will not 
by their old associations stir the home-longing 


in your heart. 
It is a capital plan, if you live in the neighborhood 
of Bombay, to charter a boat and make a few days’ 


excursion up the backwaters and creeks. The bun- 
der-boat, with a small cabin, is a great, cumbrous 
contrivance, with heavy sails and a varied crew of 
about eight natives, but it is eminently suited for 
an expedition of the kind. Provisions of all sorts 
must be taken, servants to wait upon you, guns for 
possible sport, bedding and books, and thus 
equipped, away up the harbor, with rapidly in- 
creasing speed through a motley crowd of coun- 
try craft, delicately perfumed with stale fish and 
live stock aromas, and so out on to quiet waters, 
slipping gently past great green islands and solitary 
seamarks, until, as the sun sets, yellow, in the west- 
ern sky, flinging mysterious lights across the placid 
waters, you sail quietly into a narrowing stream, 
with bronze-green banks, high in one place, with 
wooded summits and russet-brown huts, yet, again, 
sloping with scanty herbage to the water’s edge. 
The exquisite hush of India’s brief twilight is all 
around; birds are cawing faintly, waters lapping 
softly, sails swaying gently, crickets chirping cheer- 
ily, the plaintive drone of a fisherman comes 
sweetly from a far-distant boat, strange lights and 
shadows flit across the darkening land and waters, 
fish leap unfearing for their evening meal, the boat- 
men murmur lazily in the bows, conversation 
lapses, and peace, perfect peace, wraps all around 
with a comforting embrace. Then can thoughts 
befitting the season for which you keep holiday find 
entrance to your heart, and even regrets grow soft 
and sweet in the perfect harmony of resting nature 
around you. Presently up comes the golden moon, 


large and bright; the tide, for which you have been 
pausing, turns with a sudden “swish and swirl”; 
the servants come to light lamps, and prepare din- 
ner; and you are once more en route. That twi- 
light hour is a staff to walk hence with, and “man- 
age against despairing thoughts.” 

Early in the morning there is the possibility of 
sport. Great numbers of snipe feed unsuspiciously 
on little islands in the stream, feeling no fear of the 
strange, great boat slowly approaching them; for 
the sound of a rifle may not have: disturbed their 
watery haunts for weeks past, so few Europeans 
ever go up that Panvel Creek save in holiday time. 
Later in the day, hot though it may be, it is a pleas- 
ure to land by some deserted bank and wander along 
dusty pathways, startling strange birds with lovely 
plumage, or furnishing entertainment for the occu- 
pants of some wayside homestead of woven sap- 
lings who, old and young, turn out to watch the 
passing of the sahibs; grandmamma, a withered 
hag, squatting on the ground by the domestic curry 
stone; the youngest “hope” looking wry-faced and 
startled in its mother’s arms. You go back to your 
boat with an “expensive thirst,” and idly lounge in 
the shade of the cabin; perhaps bestowing a feeble 
interest upon a country cargo boat near, which, 
like yours, is stranded in shallow water by the de- 
parted tide. Its crew are trying to push it a little 
farther on its way, but vain are their efforts. 

Turning back eventually with the tide, you reach 
again the high bank where, last night, was observed 
a tent encampment. Some of your companions, 
curiosity-prompted, land here to try and discover 
the identity of the occupants of those tents, and 
presently, to your surprise, comes back a boat and 
letter informing you that they are Bombay ac- 
quaintances who invite your company at their 
Christmas evening dinner. And what a dinner it 
is! As perfect in every detail, in that tent encamp- 
ment far from a civilized town, as the best of meals 
that might have been served that day in London. 
Mirth and bright stories and quick repartee go 
round that dinner-table, for your hosts are clever 
journalists whose wits have known no blunting, 
even in India’s stultifying clime. Surely, a wise 
way of spending their brief Christmas holidays! 
Away from the bustle and business of the town, 
amidst perfect quietude, lovely scenery, and sweet 
winds on their breezy heights. 

On your return home, the first sight to greet you 
will be your tables heaped with fruits, flowers, 
cakes, sweets, and tinned goods. These are Christ- 
mas presents from the natives, according to the 
dustvor (custom) of the country. All natives with 
whom you have had dealings during the past year 
will bring you gifts at the Burradin (great day). 
The poorer classes may expect baksheesh in return, 
but not so the wealthier business natives, who are, 
perhaps, quite content with the advantages they 
may have taken of you in the year’s transactions. 
They come, very cleanly clad, wth coolies following 
them bearing great trays containing the Christmas 
gifts, which are covered with nice white cloths. 
They courteously wish you the usual compliments 
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of your holy season, and it is a very poor display of 
dignity if you refuse the presents, so unostenta- 
tiously offered, even though you may not feel dis- 
posed to make any use of them yourself. 

I do not think the Christmas-box system is quite 
so aggressive an evil in India as it is in England. 
Your native postman may look insinuatingly at you 
when he delivers your letters at Christmas time, but 
he will not go from house to house, pocket book in 
hand, demanding “boxes” which will presently be 
equally divided amongst all the postmen in the dis- 
trict. I must just mention that in Madras the 
natives are rather tiresome in their pleas for “boxes,” 
but then there are so many Christianized natives 
there that they have acquired civilized manners and 
customs. 

It is amusing to observe the way in which Indian 
domestic servants view Christmas. I am sure they 
believe that plum pudding has some direct connec- 
tion with the religious origin of the festival, and if 
you fail to have one, they secretly mistrust that you 
are falling away from grace! It is a fallacy to say 
that a native cook cannot make an eatable plum 
pudding. Of course he does not begin it about 
two months before it is needed; murmur strange in- 
cantations over its process of mixing; go to sleep 
and rise up with heartburnings and secret fears 
about its ultimate success, as does the English 
housekeeper; but, for all that, he turns out a very 
decent pudding, which in the pleasure it affords in 
consumption is quite up to the standard of its 
English relative, which sits on your chest, and 
causes you to muse on all your misdeeds during the 
course of the following day! 

Christmas Eve in Calcutta is a very lively time. 
All the big European shops keep open till quite 
twelve at night, with lotteries, lucky-bags, and 
raffles in full swing; crowds of people go from shop 
to shop, meeting friends, spending -money, and 
winning sometimes valuable prizes; the roads are 
crammed with traffic; the shops brilliantly illumi- 
nated outside and in; and the animation everywhere 
apparent makes Christmas Eve in the great city a 
very pleasant experience. 

On Christmas day, the Botanical Gardens are 
sure to be thronged with picnic parties, nice, quiet 
merry-makers, composed, for the most part, of the 
better class of Europeans in Calcutta, who come 
down in launches and drags to spend a pleasant 
time in the lovely and spacious gardens, admiring 
the beautiful avenue of palms which (after the great 
banyan tree) is the pride of the gardens; boating on 
the ornamental waters, wandering through the 
spacious greenhouses, and otherwise enjoying them- 
selves. 

During the Christmas month, dramatic clubs will 
strive to provide some new entertainments for the 
public, original burlesque, or well-known comedies; 
public balls and private dances will be heard of on 
every hand; the Volunteer corps will hold camps at 
out-stations, where there is much jollification and 
rowdiness; and picnics and shooting expeditions are 
the order of the day. All over India some sort of 


recognition of the great event of the Christian year 
will be made, and the very natives are more in- 
cliried to get drunk then than at any other time, so 
that they, also, may have some slight participation 
Christmas has another 


in the joys of “Kismas.” 
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signification for the vast Eurasian Christian popu- 
lation of India than its religious one. It is their 
great occasion for donning new clothes. Be the 
Eurasian woman ever so poor (provided she is of a 
social status that allows her the dignity of attending 
church), she will strive and save so that she may 
have “new things” to sport in church on Christmas 
morning. 

It is pathetic and inexplicable, this peculiarity of 
Christmas-keeping Eurasians. Do they, on the 
same principle that “cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness,” believe that freshness and newness will bear 
the same relation? I cannot say. Eurasian minds 
(such as they are) work on different lines from Eng- 
lish ones. And yet methinks, now the point of view 
occurs to me, there is much virtue in new finery! 
It has an elevating effect upon ordinary constitu- 
tions, so possibly our Eurasian brethren are wise to 
make it an outward and visible sign of the inward 
and spiritual graces that adorn the Christmas 


season. 


THE GHOST OF THE QUIVIRA 
CHARLES F. LUMMIS....+++eeeeseeeees LAND OF SUNSHINE 





The most romantic and remarkable ruin in the 
United States is that of the spectral and long-for- 
gotten “city” which is the last resting place of the 
most famous myth in North America, the myth of 
the Quivira. There are larger ruins on this con- 
tinent (though none within our national borders), 
and some handsomer. But no other is so ghostly 
in look, nor the grave of so many centuries of 
golden hopes. 

The myth of the Quivira originated in 1540, in 
the pueblo of Pecos, N. M.—itself a ruin now. 
Just then Francisco Vasquez de Coronado—having 
explored from the Grand Cajion of the Colorado to 
the Rio Grande—had come here. The Pecos, to be 
rid of him, procured a Pawnee captive to tell him of 
the Quivira, a fabulous city of gold far to the north- 
east. Coronado made an astounding march in 
pursuit of this will-o’-the-wisp; overrunning what 
is now the Indian Territory and Kansas, to about 
where Kansas City stands to-day. He proved the 
myth a lie in the very year of its invention; for he 
found the Quivira—the tepees of a Teton tribe of 
nomad, buffalo-tagging savages, absolutely igno- 
rant of the precious metals. But though strangled 
so young, the Quivira fable is not dead yet. Even 
sober Ofiate, the founder of New Mexico, more than 
half a century later, chased the golden bubble; and 
so did many others in the two centuries following. 
And more Americans believe to-day in the fable 
than ever Spaniards did. I have known a man to 
start from Los Angeles on this fool’s errand within 
twelve months. 

In these 365 years, however, the locus of the myth 
has shifted from the eastern edge of Kansas a 
matter of 800 miles—clear down to the center of 
New Mexico; and there it has halted for good. It 
will never move again—for no other place is so 
fitting. And doubtless it will never perish, since 
fools will never cease. 

For something like a century, now, the name 
“Gran Quivira” (Great Quivira) has been applied to 
the wonderful ruins which are the subject of this 
article. It is of course a stupidity out of whole 
cloth; another case where sheepherders and gold- 
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crazy vagabonds have been permitted to make what 
we are pleased to call history. Not only has this 
spot not the remotest connection with anything dis- 
tantly related to the Quivira, but it is a town so his- 
toric and so unmistakable that only ignorance could 
have misnamed it. It is the City that was For- 
gotten—till a historian came along with common 
sense—namely, Bandelier. 

From the valley of the Rio Grande at Albu- 
querque you see close on the east the long range of 
10,000-foot peaks which begin with the Sandias and 
stretch far to the south, shutting off from the valley 
the boundless great plains. You can go by carriage 
or horse, through Tijeras Cafion and the hamlets of 
Chilili, Tajique and Manzano, a long, hard, inter- 
esting ride; but you will do well not to go without a 
guide, and you must carry, the last day going, water 
for your animals as well as for yourself. 

On your right is the great mountain wall, on this 
side sending down to your very path the vanguard 
of its noble armies of pines. On your left, the 
plains stretch brown to the very sunrise. Far down 
them glitter the Accursed Lakes, where millions of 
buffalo drank till the gods blasted the waters to salt- 
ness, in anger at a treachery (so the Pueblo folk- 
lore says). For centuries they have been the 
natural salt-works of the aborigines and Mexicans 
for more than a hundred miles. 

The little Mexican towns are interesting—in one, 
at least, you may see the Penitente processions— 
and your itinerary will naturally include the superb 
ruins of Abo and Cuaray. And from Punta de 
Agua you come down into the strange, hushed, 


grassy loneliness of the plain; with solitary junipers, 
and shadow-like antelope drifting into your ken 
and out. 

Toward evening, when the unearthliness of the 
whole scene has so penetrated that you feel that 
nothing could be incredible—then of a sudden you 
fall upon a sight which you simply would not have 


believed if you had seen it three days before. Even 
now, though you no longer call your eyes a liar, you 
can hardly take their first word for it. For up on 
yonder smooth, brown whale-back ridge stands the 
Ghost of the Quivira. There is nowhere else in the 
world such a spectre city. Especially when you 
view it from the higher ground to the east, at dawn 
or evening twilight, the illusion is perfect. It is a 
ghost. 

This was, 300 years ago, Tabira—a town of the 
Tompiros tribe of the Pueblo Indians. It was dis- 
covered by Chamuscado in 1581; seen by the Espejo 
in 1582; officially visited and its submission received 
by Ofiate in 1598. September 9, 1598, Fray Fran- 
cisco de San Miguel became the missionary of this 
pueblo; and about 1628 the first church was built. 
Its ruins are still visible. Before 1650 a new church 
and a convent were reared—and it is this huge build- 
ing of gray stone, 202 feet front and 131 feet deep, 
with its great cruciform temple, its maze of rooms 
and passages, its arabesque-carved lintels (un- 
spoiled by two centuries’ exposure to the weather) 
its ponderous walls, that has been the great mystery 
to the unread shepherd and prospector. They have 
gophered the walls and dug a hundred feet in the 
bedrock for buried treasure; and the tales that are 
current of subterranean rivers, caves full of 
diamonds, vaults bursting with gold, would put the 


. 
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Arabian Nights to the blush. To persons of ordi- 
nary intelligence it seems needless to say that there 
never was any treasure of any sort in any of these 
old Mexican missions—except the treasures of 
heroic faith. 

Between 1670 and 1675 the Apaches wiped out 
Tabira, and it has never since been occupied. Its 
survivors fled to El Paso; and their dwindling de- 
scendants live near there to this day. 

The communal many-storied houses of the pueblo 
are now little more than tousled mounds of stone, 
with here and there a room amid the wreck. But 
the great roofless temple, little shorn of its first 
stature, breached here and there but invincible still, 
faces the dumb sunlight, careless of Time. It 
stands for an age of chivalry and adventure and 
finding out, whose very swineherds could not have 
understood a sort of Americans too trivial to go 
to see the most fascinating ruin in America north of 
the tropic of Cancer. 


REMARKABLE RIVERS 


CURIOSITIES IN STREAMS PHILADELPHIA PRESS 


One of the most curious rivers that have come to 
the knowledge of men is the Webbe Shebeyli of 
eastern Africa, a deep and rapid stream, abounding 
in strange fish and ferocious crocodiles. Although 
it flows for hundreds of miles through fertile lands, 
the immense volume of water never reaches the sea. 
A short distance north of the equator the river is lost 
in a desert region a few miles from the Indian ocean. 
Some of the more recent explorers of Alaska and 
British America claim that the Mississippi can 
no longer be regarded as the largest river on the 
North American continent. This distinction is 
claimed for the great Yukon river. According to 
Ivan Petroff, who spent over two years in Alaska 
collecting materials for the last census, the Yukon 
empties more water than the Mississippi pours into 
the Gulf of Mexico. The Yukon basin comprises 
the larger part of northern Alaska, and 600 miles 
from its mouth the river is a mile in width. Many 
centuries before it was discovered by white men it 
very likely served as the water highway into the in- 
terior for tribes whom we believe to have crossed 
from Asia to the American continent. The Yukon 
river is over 2,000 miles in length. Travelers re- 
port that in Algeria there exists a small stream which 
the chemistry of nature has turned into ink. It is 
formed by the union of two rivulets, one of which is 
very strongly impregnated with iron, while the other, 
meandering through a peat marsh, imbibes large 
quantities of gallic acid. Letters have been written 
with the natural compound of iron and gallic acid 
which forms the small yet wonderful stream. The 
Rio de Vinagre, in Columbia, is a stream the waters 
of which, by admixture with sulphuric acid, become 
so sour that the river has been appropriately named 
the Rio de Vinagre, or Vinegar river. The Orange, 
or Gareih river, in southern Africa, rises in the 
mountains which separate Natal from the Orange 
Free State. The length of the stream is 1,000 miles. 
Its banks abound in various valuable woods and 
around it are found rich copper ores. In this 
stream are many varieties of fish, which are found 
until the river passes through a rocky region con- 
taining copper, below which the water is said to be 
poisonous, almost instantly fatal to the fish. 
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KATHARINE TYNAN... -- cece ceeeceees WESTMINSTER BUDGET 


The kitchen next door to the forge was pleasant 
enough, but its mistress would not hear of our re- 
maining there while we waited for the pony to be 
shod. 

“It is here,” she said, “wid the hins strayin’ in an’ 
out, an’ Kitty washing the pigs’ pitaties, let alone 
the noise o’ the forge that ’ud moidher you! It goes 
off me like water off a duck’s back, but thin I’m used 
to it. ’Tis like the tickin’ 0’ the clock, that you often 
can’t hear if youlistenforit. Ican’t hear when the ham- 
mer’s goin’. Come right away up to the room an’ 
take a glass o’ sherry wine an’ a bit of currant cake.” 

The room was half bedroom, half best parlor. 
The corner was occupied by an immense tent bed- 
stead with a patchwork quilt. A table in the centre 
was covered with shiny American cloth, and solid 
old mahogany chairs seated in penitential haircloth 
stood round the wall at exact distances from each 
other. A snowy white dresser full of china was a 
somewhat unusual item in such a room. 

“Tis fitter for the kitchen, maybe,” said its mis- 
tress apologetically, “but the bits o’ plates an’ things 
came down to my mother from her mother, an’ God 
knows how many dacent women called it theirs be- 
fore that. I couldn’t let it go to the kitchen, an’ 
the dresser was handiest.” 

We admired the china while we were unwillingly 
feasted on the “sherry wine,” and wished that we 
might dare offer to buy some.of it. 

There was a statue of the Blessed Virgin in one 
corner, covered with gauze, star-bespangled. The 
usual pair of vases filled with flowers stood before 
it, and a little wick floating in oil sent up a feeble 
little flame in the sunlight. But quite away from 
the altar there hung in a space on the wall a pic- 
ture of the Child Jesus. 

It was a little colored print, such as would greatly 
attract simple people. The Child stood holding the 
world in His hand. He was in plump babyhood, 
and the one little garment left the round pink limbs 
bare. We said it was pretty, and Mrs. McLaughlin 
smiled well-pleased. 

“*Tis God Almighty,” she said, “but ’tis my little 
Stevie too, though God forgive me for sayin’ the 
like.” 

“You mean it is like a little boy of yours?” 

“What else? That’s how I come to have it. I 
had him two years, an’ then God wanted him an’ 
took him. He was the seventh son.” 

She said it impressively. There is unusual vir- 
tue attaching to the seventh son. All the world 
knows he has the power of healing. 

“Six o’ them I have about me, an’ good boys, 
glory be to God. . They’ve kept the forge goin’ since 
the father died, an’ they hand over the money to me 
regular every night. There’s no drinkin’, or card- 
playin’, or divilment at all in them. Praise be to 
His name!” 

She smiled at us with an air of deprecation, as ‘f 
she thought we might think her confidence foolish. 
Then she went on in a lower voice— 

“An’ yet mv heart’s more set in Stevie than in all 
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six. A seventh son, an’ he the youngest. 
two when he died, an’ yet, do you know, though 
it’s long ago, the sight of a child of two goes to my 
heart.” 

“How did you get the picture?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you. I was goin’ along the quays 
of Dublin one day soon after God took him. The 
wind was in my face, an’ ’twas a cold, bleak day, wid 
the sky all gray, and the gulls screechin’ above the 
black water. Maybe ’twas the trouble in my heart 
made the day seem so cold an’ lonesome. Well, I 
was facin’ for home, an’ my feet were as heavy as 
my heart, when all of a sudden I caught sight of 
itself there in a window, an’ my heart gev a great 
lep. I didn’t see that ’twas the Lord at all; I only 
saw ’twas Stevie, and I said to myself, ‘Now, if I had 
that I wouldn't feel the hunger for his face so sharp 
on me.’ Time an’ again I dragged myself away, for 
I could badly afford to buy it at the time. But ’twas 
no use strugglin’ on with the wind in my teeth an’ 
my feet like lead, when all the time the picture was 
draggin’ me back. At last I went back an’ bought 
it. A thought came an’ hit me between the two 
eyes that maybe if | left it there another ’ud buy it, 
an’ I’d never get the chance again. I came home 
a happy woman wid that at the top of the basket.” 

“And you've had it ever since?” 

“Excepting a week or two last Christmas was a 
twelvemonth. It fell down in the night an’ made 
a terrible oration. The glass broke on it. I 
knew it meant news from a distance, an’ sure 
enough a week later in walked my Aunt Susy’s 
second cousin’s son from Australia. I sent it away 
to get the glass. It was the weary long time doing, 
an’ I missed it terrible. But sure there it is as good 
as ever it was; there’s nothing in the place I wouldn’t 
give for it.” 

“You never had a daughter, Mrs. McLaughlin?” 

“Never a little girl at all. I do be missin’ one in 
my old age, but sure if I had one maybe some boy 
‘ud be takin’ her from me. All the same it ’ud be 
nice to have boys courtin’ about the place, maybe 
bringin’ me in a little bottle of whisky in the tail- 
pocket o’ their coats to get the good word o’ me.” 

We laugh, as we are meant to, at the little jest, 
but the smile passes away from the old woman’s face 
as the sunlight passes from a brown pool. Her eyes 
fill suddenly as she looks up at the picture. 

“There are the little feet of him,” she says, “an 
the little fat legs aye, an’ the wise eves, an’ the head 
0’ goold curls. Not that I’d compare my child to 
God Almighty’s Child. God forbid! Still, when 
you look at the picture there you’re lookin’ at 
Stevie.” 
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MAN AND HORSE 
DENZIL VANB. .ccsccccccccccsce STRAND MAGAZINE 

The horsemen were four in number, counting the 
prisoner. There were Vin Revell, the Englishman, 
Joe Saker, and Silent Pete. Hope sprang up full- 
grown and vigorously, conquering all other emo- 
tions in Field’s breast; for under the slouched hat 
of the fourth horseman he recognized the bloated 
face and sullen eves of Brandy Ben. 
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“We've done the job neatly, and not five minutes 
to spare,” drawled Silent Pete, reining in his horse 
under the spreading arms of the cotton-wood tree. 
“Guess we’ve saved you from making an orkard 
mistake, boys. Here we’ve the real criminal: caught 
him red-handed, driving Reid’s horses along the 
track to White Water Creek. We picketed them 
down by the river, and came on to save Field. Ben 
Griffen,” he went on, turning to the crouching figure 
of that notorious rascal, “own up!” 

“Confess that you and no other stole Reid’s 
horses,” said Vin Revell in loud, clear tones. “It’s 
your only chance.” 

“Yes, I took the burros, bad luck to them,” 
grunted Brandy Ben, sulkily. 

“We ain’t goin’ to be done out of our spree, any 
way,” declared Arizona Charlie, “in spite of your 
durned Anti-Lynching Association. We don’t care 
a blamed red cent whether we hang Field or Brandy 
Ben. Someone’s got to swing on this tree, that’s 
all.” 

“No man’s going to be hanged without a fair trial. 
None of you will lay a finger on Ben Griffen. We'll 
just ride back to Miners’ Gulch, and he’ll be lodged 
in the jail to await his trial. “Field,” he added, 
going up to the half-dazed ranchman, and cutting 
the thong of leather that bound his hands, “you're 
on the side of law and justice, eh?” 

“T’m your man, for life or death, Revell,” he said, 
brokenly. “If it’s to be a fight, I’ll stand by you to 
the last.” 

But even cowboys and miners on the spree retain 
some shreds of common sense. A fight between 
such men as Revell, Saker, Pete, and Field against 
six good fellows with whom they had ridden and 
“parded,” eaten and drank in amity, was not to be 
seriously undertaken. Brandy Ben’s wretched car- 
cass wasn’t worth that game of chance anyway. 

“Guess we'll join your association, Revell. 
Lynching’s a game that is pretty well played out 
now, ’cept you’re dealing with niggers,” drawled 
Arizona Charlie, calmly, unknotting the rope he had 
skillfully adjusted round Field’s neck awhile since. 

“Right you are, my lad,” cried Revell, heartily. 
“Well, this cotton-wood tree’s a fine shelter. Let’s 
camp and sup under it.” 

And in a quarter of an hour the tree that was to 
serve as gallows spread its protecting arms over a 
jolly party, every member of which was bent on con- 
tributing something to the common stock. Arizona 
Charlie had lighted a fire, Revell and some of the 
new members of the Anti-Lynching Association 
produced tinned meat and vegetables from capa- 
cious saddle-pockets. Field picketed the horses in 
a circle round Brandy Ben, whose wrists and ankles 
were tied with the rope that had galled his own 
throat. Silent Pete, who was an excellent cook, 
and commonly carried one or two kitchen utensils 
strapped to his saddle, set himself to the congenial 
task of preparing supper for the party. 

When the round-faced moon looked down an 
hour later on the scene, ske beheld ten sleeping 
forms stretched out in a radiating circle, of which 
the dying fire was the centre. Only one of the men, 
he who lay bound among the picketed mustangs, 
met the glance of the serene Queen of Night. It 


was Brandy Ben’s turn now to taste the bitterness of 
despair. 


He writhed and twisted on the ground, 
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striving to break his bonds. In vain he strove to 

wrench the knots that Arizona Charlie had so skill- 
fully tied. Then suddenly an inspiration came to 
him. He rolled over and over towards the circle 
of horses, and softly called his beloved mustang, 
Wildfire. The horse knew her master’s voice, 
whinnied lovingly, and snuffed the. prostrate body of 
the horse-stealer with affectionate solicitude. 

Brandy Ben possessed, with all his faults, one 
virtue: he loved his horse with almost Arab-like de- 
votion. And as animals return with generous in- 
terest any kindness vouchsafed them, Wildfire now 
concentrated all her intelligence to understand and 
then to carry out her master’s wishes. The panto- 
mime between master and horse was only witnessed 
by the silent moon. First, Brandy writhed to his 
knees and held up his rope-bound hands towards 
Wildfire, who rubbed her nose tenderly against 
them. Then, informed perchance by some swift, 
feminine flash of intuition, she bit sharply at the 
knotted rope. 

“Good lass! Bite away, bite hard,” whispered 
Brandy Ben, tenderly. 

With right good will Wildfire gnawed at the knot. 
The shreds of hemp gave way, slowly but surely; at 
last the filaments yielded, and Brandy Ben’s hands 
were free. Now his task was easy. In Wildfire’s 
saddle pocket was hidden a sharp, strong knife. A 
few swift cuts severed the rope which bound his 
ankles. At first the numb muscles caused him 
agony ; but the prospect of freedom, the thought that 
escape was now possible, made his heart beat fast 
and sent the warm blood coursing through his 
chilled body. He got on his feet, and then cut the 
picketing rope, bounded on Wildfire’s back, and 
soon the watching moon saw the freed prisoner gal- 
loping for dear life westward across the silvered 
billows of the grassy ocean. Brandy Ben had won 
the recompense of his one virtue. The only crea- 
ture in the world that loved him had saved him from 
the hands of his enemies. 


HE WAS A GENTLEMAN 





ee gs errr DALLAS NEWS 


When the Sheriff went over from Golden Hill to 
Lucky Valley after Jim Sanders, who was wanted 
for shooting Dan Williams in a quarrel over a game 
of cards, he didn’t even take a gun along. . He 
found his man in a saloon, and asked him to step 
up and take a drink. Jim complied, but kept a hand 
on his gun. When they had drank they sat down, 
and the Sheriff told three or four funny stories. By 
and by the puzzled Jim broke out with: 

“See here, Joe, did you come over after me?” 

“Wall, I thought you might want to jog along 
back with me,” was the reply. 

“Not much! I'll never be taken alive!” 

“Then that settles it. Let’s hev another drink.” 

They drank again, and the official told a very 
funny story about a tenderfoot’s experience in 
Golden City. Jim laughed as loudly as the others, 
but presently grew serious and said: 

“Say, Joe, ye can’t take me alive!” 

“Wall, we won’t worry about that, Jim,” was the 
reply. “Let’s hev another nip and then a game of 
cards.” 

The game lasted until the Sheriff had lost about 
$20. Then he ordered drinks and sang a song. 
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When the song was finished he said to Sanders: 

“Jim, hevn’t I made things pleasant fur you to- 
day?” 

“You hev, Joe, and no mistake.” 

“Treated you like a gentleman, hevn’t I 

“You certainly hev.” 

“That’s my way of doing things. 
you to treat me like a gentleman. 
Golden City with me.” 

“But I shot Dan Williams over thar.” 

“Of course you did.” 

“And they want to hang me.” ' 

“Of course they do, but that’s nothin’ to me. I 
didn’t make the laws. I was sent out arter you, and 
I want to take you back. I could hev sneaked in 
and got the drop on ye, but I knowed ’twould hurt 
yer pride. Hevn’t I bin tender with ye, Jim?” 

“You hev, Joe, but I don’t want to be hung.” 

“I s’pose not, but see how nice I’ve used ye. 
Would any other Sheriff hev done it?” 

“No, I reckon not.” 

“Of course not, and if you are hung, won’t I boss 
the job and make it as easy as possible? Just come 
right along to obleege me, Jim.” 

“Would it be a great favor to you?” 

“It would, and it would show me that you was a 
gentleman to boot. I’m a gentleman myself, and [ 
kin appreciate a gentleman.” 

“Wall, Joe,” said Jim, after a moment’s thought, 
“I did say I wouldn’t go, and I did think I didn’t 
want to be hung, but to obleege you and to show 
these critters that 1 know what good manners is, I’ll 
go along with ye.” 

And ten days later Mr. Sanders attended a neck- 
tie social and was left behind when the others started 
for home. 
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Now, I want 
Go back to 


DELAYED IN TRANSMISSION 


MABEL QUILLER COUCH... .+seeeeeeeceees WINDSOR MAGAZINE 


John Carter stood at his own door with a coil of 
rope in his hand and an expression of fear on his 
face. His wife was within, scrubbing; she had 
cleaned her doorstep and was just scrubbing the last 
square yard of her kitchen. A shadow across the 
broad patch of sunshine which fell on the floor made 
her look up. When she saw her husband standing 
there with muddy boots on her clean doorstep, her 
ire was roused and quickly found voice. 

“Why, John,” shecried inan injured argumentative 
tone, “what be doing standing there like a great buffie- 
’eadright’pon my clean step? Take and get off quick. 
Whyever couldn’t ’ee ’ave stood outside and called 
in to me what you wanted, or ’ave took off your 
boots and com’d in your stockinged feet, same as 
I’ve got to myself at the risk of catching cold”— 
with more asperity—“rather than dirty up the place 
so soon as ever I’ve got it cleaned?” 

John stepped back and looked down with fear and 
sorrow at the havoc he had caused. On the fair 
blue stone were two large muddy footmarks and the 
trail of a dirty rope. He had hurried up from the 
pond where he had gone to water his horses, and the 
end of the wet rope had trailed all the way through 
the white dust. His wife saw the mark too, and the 
first mutterings of the storm passed without a single 
break into the second stage, growing rapidly more 
pronounced. 

“Of course your own great feet-marks wasn’t 
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enough, but you must try ’ow you can make more 
work forme. I dunno”—her wrath working toahigher 
and still higher pitch—‘I dunno, I really dont, what 
you men thinks women-folk is made for, unless ’tis to 
clean up after ’ee and cook your vittals for ’ee, and 
mind your ’ouse, and save your money, and look 
after ’ee same as if you was poor ’elpless babes. It 
passes me it do, it passes my understanding alto- 
gether. Here am I a-working and a-slaving from 
five in the morning till late at night, all to keep you 
and your place respectable, and no sooner have I got 
it all tidy and begin to think I can ’ave five minutes 
rest than in you comes, as regular as if you done it 
on purpose, a-trapesin’ all over the stones I’ve been 
down on my ’ands and knees scrubbing my life out 
over. What did you want to come here for?” 

John raised his head for the first time to speak. 

“You didn’t want nothing, I knows that as well as 
you; if you’d a-wanted anything I wouldn’t ’ave 
minded. I’m not one to keep their place for orna- 
ment and never allow anybody to walk over it after 
tis clean, as some people does; but I do ’old that it 
shouldn’t be made dirty wilful, just for aggeravation, 
and I shouldn’t call myself a man if I ’ad to stoop 
to such ways. IfI let the place go and didn’t keep it 
clean I know who'd be the first to run and tell the 
neighbors that ’is wife never did nothing, but leit 
her place like a pig-sty. Don’t stand there like a 
great gawk”—stamping her foot at him—‘“you can’t 
undo what you’ve done. If you’d got the sense for 
it ’d make ’ee go down upon your ’ands and knees 
and clean it, same as I’ve got to ten minutes after 
I’ve done it once; but you ’aven’t a-got the sense, 
that’s were ’tis. If you was a child you'd be slapped, 
and if you was a woman you could take and clean 
it; but just ’cause you’re a man Oh, my good- 
ness!”—with awful scorn. “Then when you've stood 
there and worried me past all endurance you'll go 
and tell folks as ’ow I lost my temper. Just as if you 
never lost yours! And you been standing there going 
on at me for ten minutes and more by the clock.” 

A change in her voice denoted that tears were 
near at hand. Once more her husband opened his 
mouth to speak, and once again had to shut it for 
want of an opportunity. 

“And you calling yourself a man, too, and stand- 
ing there all this time. Just as though you hadn't 
nothing better to do than bully a woman! I won't” 
—with sudden determination, flinging soap, brush 
and floorcloth, one after the other, from her—“No, 
I won’t stand it no longer, I’m blest if I do! I'll 
leave ’ee, John Carter, and go ’way ’ome to feyther! 
I won’t stay here to be becalled no longer! And 
when folks asks what’s become of me you can tell 
“em what lies you please. I know you won’t tell ‘em 
the truth and say as you drove me to it. So”— 
hysterically—“good-bye, John Carter. You can 
wash your kitchen yourself, and you can get your 
meals yourself, and you can look after the children 
yourself. So good-bye, and I ’opes you'll get on. 
I should like to see my poor little Johnnie once 
more just to say good-bye, if’—with boundless sar- 
casm—“you’ve no objections. Would you mind 
telling me where and when I can see him?” 

For the first time she paused for an answer and 
John was able to speak. 
~ “That’s what I’ve been waiting to tell ’ee,” he said 
slowly. “Johnnie’s in the pond!” 


















Christmas Lullaby...Myrta Lockett Avary...+-: Adilanta Fournal 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
The eastern skies 
Are calm and bright ; 
And over all the world, 
The Star of Bethlehem 
Is shedding its pure light! 


O little one! : 
O little one! 
Let all thy sobbings cease, 
For the little babe who comes to be 
The King of all men’s destiny, 
Is named the Prince of Peace ! 
Is named the Prince of Peace ! 
Sleep, baby, sleep ! 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
For man, and beast, is glad ; 
Thy gentle King by angel hands 
Was in a manger laid, 
That all the patient kine might see 
He scorned not even their degree ; 
But unto burdened beasts, as men, 
He came their loads to ease, 
This little Prince of Peace, 
This little Prince of Peace! 


Let all thy sobbings cease, my babe, 
Let all thy sobbings cease! 
For lo! thy King, my little babe, 
Is named the Prince of Peace! 
Is named the Prince of Peace ! 


While Baby’s Sleeping....Fohn L. Heaton.... The Quilting Bee 

The restless hands so keen for play, 
Lie clenched and do not stir; 

Her breath so light it scarce would sway 
A web of gossamer. 

Her baby voice that coos and crows, 
In sweetest cadence keeping, 

Is hushed; the house no music knows 
While Baby’s sleeping. 

Her sunny eyes that, when they rise, 
Dawn daytimes of delight, 

Behind their fringing canopies 
Have set, and it is night. 

Five little toes the cover shows 
Beyond its edge just peeping, 

Fair as a pink five-petaled rose — 
While Baby’s sleeping. 


See ! on the pillow here I’ve found 
Golconda’s treasure now — 
The golden curls that cluster round 
My darling’s cheek and brow. 
Her lips just parted in a smile, 
Some pretty secret keeping ; 
An angel whispers to her, while 
My Baby’s sleeping. 
Ten Fingers...» Philip Verrill Mighels....Out of a Silver Flute 
With a cute little trot 
Went a brown little tot, 
O’er bubbling and crowing with glee, 
, And up to her throat 
Came a wee furry coat, 
And hugging her tight as could be. 
In her pink little hand 
Was a finger, and tanned 
Quite dark — or at least, so I thought — 
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But "twas papa’s, and so 
She just clasped it as though 
Great fingers too rarely are caught. 


And I lingered and walked 
On behind as they talked 
And laughed ; and I envied the coat — 
The brown one so snug — 
And I envied the hug 
That it gave from her heels to her throat. 
Then I Jooked at my own 
Biggish hands that have known 
So little of love’s wholesome clasp, 
And behold, there are ten 
Lonesome fingers, but then 
What tot would a one of them grasp? 


The Inquisition. .....+. William Canton..+++e+ W. V. Her Book 


I woke at dead of night; 
The room was still as death ; 
All in the dark I saw a sight 
Which made me catch my breath. 


Although she slumbered near, 
The silence hung so deep 

I leaned above her crib to hear 
If it were death or sleep. 


As low — all quick — I leant, 
Two large eyes thrust me back ; 

Dark eyes — too wise — which gazed intent ; 
Blue eyes transformed to black. 


Heavens! how those steadfast eyes 
Their eerie vigil kept! 

Was this some angel in disguise 
Who searched us while we slept ; 


Who winnow’d every sin, 
Who tracked each slip and fall, 
One of God’s spies — not Babbykin, 
Not Babbykin at all? 


Day came with golden air ; 
She caught the beams and smiled ; 
No masked inquisitor was there, 
Only a babbling child ! ‘ 


The King of Lapland.... Alice Crary....Ladies’ Home Fournal 


I know a tiny monarch who has taken his command 
Within a quiet region, where a faithful little band 

Of people do his bidding, or yield him homage true, 
And watch his faintest gesture, as old vassals used to do. 


His territory’s bordered by two encircling arms, 

And keeping in their shelter, he is safe from all alarms; 

This land is sometimes ‘‘ rocky” if he feels inclined for jest, 

Or lies at peace, a quiet plain, when he would stay at rest. 

One mountain rises northward, and is known as Mother's 
Brow, 

While east and west are twin-gray lakes, reflecting, I avow, 

The prettiest bit of Nature that a human heart can see 

Whene’er the little monarch is alert for jubilee. 


But when he’s feeling weary from the riding out in state, 

Or bowing to his subjects and serfs importunate, 

Retiring to the castle, his regal head our King 

Lays down in princely grandeur, while loving minstrels sing. 

If you would find his royal seat, you need not sail the sea, 

For — strange enough — his throne is set in this home of 
the free. 

Just find the nearest nursery, and bow to the command 

Of the loving little monarch, who is King of all Lapland. 
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IN DEFENSE OF ANARCHY 


WORDSWORTH DONISTHROPE.....++eeeseeseceseees NEW REVIEW 


Advocacy of the doctrine of Anarchy in no way 
involves the defense of assassination or undue vio- 
lence. Extremists and fanatics adopt extreme 
methods, no matter what social or religious systems 
they seek to uphold and enforce. Nevertheless, such 
is the prevailing ignorance and misconception, that 
it may be well presently to examine and explain 
the attitude of what is called (or rather miscalled) 
the “party of action” in the Individualist or Anarch- 
istcamp. In this theory of social organization there 
is nothing peculiarly offensive. Indeed, anarchists 
are of all men the least aggressive. Their whole 
political philosophy may be summed up in the words 
“Let be.” They hold that every man has a right to 
do whatever he chooses, so long as he does not 
thereby violate the equal right of his fellows. This 
is the creed of liberty. It is a creed which no civil- 
ized community can suppress, and which even re- 
publican France cannot hope successfully to resist 
for very long. 

First of all, it is difficult to ascertain where in- 
direct aggression ends and direct aggression begins. 
Then there is another large class of social functions 
—functions which must be performed somehow and 
by some one, but concerning which it is hard to say 
to whom they belong. Who is to pay, ask the State 
socialists, for the paving, and lighting, and cleansing 
of the streets? Who will contribute without com- 
pulsion? Again, who is going to support the po- 
lice? Is every household to provide its own police- 
man? Here again the anarchist’s answer is not so 
bizarre as his interlocutor would expect. The pro- 
tection, he says, of the person against assault and 
murder, and the protection of private property 
against robbery, are in no way more complicated 
than the protection*of houses and their contents 
against fire. If this can be effected by private enter- 
prise, why not that? It is not necessary for each 
householder to employ a private fire brigade and to 
buy a private fire engine; why should we assume 
that it would be necessary for him to employ a pri- 
vate policeman? What would happen in the ab- 
sence of a State government is this: The cost of a 
good establishment of watchmen and police would 
be ascertained. Persons wishing to insure them- 
selves or their families against assault, battery and 
murder, would pay the required premium, and would 
receive the compensation agreed upon in case of 
injury. Moreover, it would be the interest of the 
voluntary associations to do in addition precisely 
what the State does now by way of prevention. This, 
like the cost of fire engines, etc., would be calculated 
in the premium; and in all probability the private 
companies would be more efficient and less costly 
than the State. The same considerations apply 


mutatis mutandis to the fulfillment of contracts. 
After all, there is nothing particularly idiotic in 
this view of social organization on a voluntary basis. 
Seriously, although the abolition of a compulsory 
State would give freer scope to public-spirited citi- 
zens, it would at the same time breed a class of social 
spongers who would shirk their own fair share of 





public burdens and take full advantage of their gen- 
erous neighbors. This is admitted. But it is the 
only set-off against the many crying evils and abom- 
inations of compulsory taxation. No anarchist be- 
lieves in the Ishmaelitic anarchy of the tiger. He 
knows as well as the most confirmed socialist that 
man is a gregarious animal, and that individual wel- 
fare is bound up with the welfare of the group. But 
society based wholly on voluntary codéperation is 
utopian. Yes, at the present day it is probably un- 
attainable. But then what form of political organ- 
ization is not utopian at one stage of social evolution 
oranother? Because democracy based on universal 
suffrage would be altogether unsuitable to Zulus or 
Maoris, is it therefore eternally ridiculous? Indi- 
vidualists recognize the fact that society is a grow- 
ing organism. They would no more dream of 
thrusting highly-developed institutions prematurely 
upon a people than they would present an urchin of 
six summers with a six-shooter. The extreme an- 
archist is usually more sanguine and less patient— 
perhaps he is more generous. He feels within him- 
self that he is capable of higher things, fit for a 
nobler form of social arrangement, and he gives 
his fellow-citizens credit for equally elevated senti- 
ments. 

One word in conclusion as to the right and wrong 
of resistance to authority. The question is in no 
way bound up with anarchy, but it is commonly sup- 
posed to be. And, whether or no, it is a subject 
well worthy of more honest consideration than it 
receives. It is wicked to break the laws, we are 
told; it is very wrong to disobey the authorities. 
Why, what driveling impertinence is this! Your 
very House of Commons was born in sedition. Your 
glorious Magna Charta was illegally forced from 
the supreme authority. The Pilgrim Fathers were 
lawbreakers and sedition-mongers. If brave men 
had not resisted authority even to the blazing fag- 
gots, the black pall] of superstition would still lie on 
the face of this land as it lies on the face of Spain. 
It is not so very long since that arch-rebel, - John 
Brown, resisted the slave laws of the free Republic, 
and still “his soul goes marching along.” How 
many among us to-day denounce the crime of Char- 
lotte Corday? Those only who would again en- 
throne the Marats and the Dantons. 

To what conclusion, then, are we driven by this 
strange conflict of prejudiced opinions? To repress 
force by force? To answer the dagger and the bomb 
with the rope and the guillotine? No; let us rather 
ponder the advice of a Russian anarchist: “Revolu- 
tionists are not sneaks and cowards; they are manly, 
brave and generous. If propaganda by deed did 
not involve the risk of their own lives, they would 
never attempt the life of any one in power. They 
kill because they know that they will be killed.: Take 
away the danger, and their courage and generosity 
will prompt them to abandon the use of force. The 
bourgeois are too frantic and dull to comprehend 
this truth; they will try everything except this rem- 
edy, and will fail miserably.” In the words of Mr. 
Auberon Herbert: “In one way, and only one way, 
can the dynamiter be permanently disarmed—by 
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abandoning, in almost all directions, our force-ma- 
chinery, and accustoming the people to believe in 
the blessed weapons of reason, persuasion and vol- 
untary service. We have morally made the dyna- 
miter; we must now morally unmake him.” To the 
anarchists themselves let us say: “Beware how you 
conjure up the reactionary panic fiend. The true 
propaganda by deed is education; but not education 
by force.” 





DOMESTIC OCCUPATIONS 


MARY ROBERTS SMITH LEND A HAND 


Domestic occupations unfit women for self-sup- 
port, because they belong to what Miss Addams, of 
Hull House, calls the “belated” trades. Eighty-two 
per cent of the almshouse women have been married, 
but the kind of housekeeping which they carried on 
in their own homes fitted them only for the lowest 
class of domestic labor. The married life of an un- 
educated woman is consumed in the most exhaust- 
ing of duties,—child-bearing, which frequently re- 
sults in lack of ambition, and in a round of small 
routine duties and petty details of the most unsys- 
tematic sort. Her audience is small and uncritical. 
The woman who sets type or works at the loom 
knows that punctuality, skill, energy, are essential 
if she keeps her place; the wife has no such incen- 
tive. Whatever cleverness or ambition she had is 
worn away in domestic processes, so if widowed or 
deserted, even before middle life, domestic service is 
her only resource, and for that her home life has 
wholly unfitted her. Most almshouse women 


frankly regard marriage as a means of escape from 


self-dependence, and many of them grieve for 
dead husbands and children chiefly because support 
is no longer forthcoming. 

It may be objected that there are not so many 
housekeepers and servants in the almshouse, in pro- 
portion to the number in those occupations in the 
population, as of men in any occupation in which 
there is an equal number engaged. It must be said, 
however, that the world recognizes the inevitable 
dependence of women by considering it a most dis- 
graceful thing for relatives or children to allow an 
old woman to go to the almshouse. On the other 
hand, men are supposed to have had their chance to 
lay up money, and if they have not done so they 
must take the consequences. This one-sided filial 
obligation keeps large numbers of women out of the 
almshouse who are wholly dependent. One in- 
stance may illustrate: A professional man, with a 
wife and children, also supports three sisters-in-law 
and two sisters, because they are “ladies,” and the 
sense of family obligation will not allow them to be- 
come a public care. They are all able-bodied, and 
housekeepers of the conventional type. If they 
were men the situation would be absurd. The 
almshouse women are for the most part the dregs 
of society, and perhaps not so much worse than the 
much larger number whose incapacity makes them 
absolutely dependent on private support. 

It must be answered also that housekeeping is not 
a single occupation, but a group of occupations. 
The washerwoman may become a._é skilled 
laundress, earning from $40 to $60 per month; 
the family cook may become a skilled cook at $35 
to $50 per month; the fine sewer may, by learn- 
ing the trade, be a dress-maker or a tailoress. But 
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the ordinary housewife must usually be all of these 
things, as well as house-maid, nurse, and wife. That 
she should be able to do none of them well enough 
to earn her own living is only a logical result. So 
long as the standard of domestic service is so low, 
and so long as it must compete with other more in- 
viting employments now open to women, only the 
least skilled women will go into it. It has become 
the first resort of the ignorant and the last of the 
pauperized. The influence is thus reciprocal; do- 
mestic occupations, especially among the laboring 
classes, tend to pauperize women, while the char- 
acter of women undertaking them lowers the stan- 
dard of skill required. 

To discuss the remedies for this state of things 
does not come within the scope of this paper, but it 
may be noted that certain radical changes in the 
character and requirements of domestic labor are 
already evolving a different standard for both house- 
wife and domestic. These may be briefly enumer- 
ated as follows: 

I. Occupations requiring special skill and train- 
ing are being taken out of the house, as, for in- 
stance, dressmaking, washing, baking, fruit-canning 
and other kinds of cooking. 

2. Kitchen apparatus of many kinds is being 
introduced, which requires much intelligence to use. 

3. The scarcity of women domestics has raised 
the standard of wages, which leads men (notably 
the Chinese and Japanese in California) into do- 
mestic service. This, in turn, is raising the stand- 
ard of skill required for such occupations. 

4. Cooperative schemes on a small scale among 
families are gaining ground. 





CENTURY 
What are the wage-earner’s special interests in 
improved housing? In the first place, this class is 
vitally interested in the conservation of health. 
Good health means earning power, and as working- 
men lead more or less of a hand-to-mouth existence, 
any loss of earning power is a serious matter. Lord 
3eaconsfield aptly voiced this truth in an address 
delivered at the opening of some new blocks of im- 
proved tenements in London. He said “the health 
of the people is really the foundation upon which 
all their happiness and their power depends.” Few 
realize the loss of productive energy through sick- 
ness brought about by bad living environmerts. 
Sir James Paget, the distinguished English physi- 
cian, estimates that the whole population of Eng- 
land, between fifteen and sixty-five years old, works 
in each year twenty millions of weeks less than thev 
might if it were not for sickness. He puts down 
the loss inflicted on wage-earners at nearly fifteen 
millions of dollars annually. He refers simply to a 
purely preventable loss. Some years ago, the Lon- 
don health authorities instituted inquiries in certain 
low neighborhoods to estimate the value of labor 
lost in a year, not by sickness, but from sheer ex- 
haustion induced by unfavorable surroundings. It 
was found that, upon the jJowest average, every 
worker lost about twenty days in the year from this 
cause. One might go on multiplying such instances, 
but it is not necessary to enforce the argument bv 
cumulative citation. 
Wage-earners are vitally interested in the passage 
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and enforcement of wise sanitary laws. Bad sani- 
tation entails proportionally worse economic con- 
sequences to them than to the more highly favored. 
They are also more often the victim of sickness and 
epidemics, fostered by insanitary neighborhoods. 
The workingman has a positive interest in using 
whatever political power he possesses to secure legal 
remedies against uninhabitable houses through ex- 
propriation laws such as those current in England, 
and the measure recently put into operation by the 
Board of Health of New York City under the Tene- 
ment House Law of 1895. Who, if not wage-earners, 
are interested in the obliteration of rookeries where 
the death rate equals seventy-three in a thousand? 
Whatever promotes better living conditions, no mat- 
ter whether it comes from legal enactment or pri- 
vate effort, will find support from wage-earners who 
appreciate their true interests. 

Important as are the physical and economic as- 
pects of this question, they are not the sole, perhaps 
they are not even the chief, considerations. Ethical 
issues have greater ultimate significance. Many of 
our moral and social ills are more nearly connected 
with bad housing than appears upon the surface. 
Take for example drunkenness. How absurd to 
suppose that immoderate liquor-drinking can be 
suppressed as long as people are left to live in 
houses where lack of elementary sanitation saps 
vitality, while noisomeness and unattractiveness im- 
pels a search for outside relief. It is entirely unjust 
to suppose that only a low impulse to debauch or a 
reckless disregard of family duties leads wage-earn- 
ers to contract the “saloon habit.” The utter dull- 
ness, the lack of individuality in tenement-house ex- 
istence, often lie back of the fatal temptation. 





THE COMMONWEALTH 
SERVICE THE TRUE STANDARD OF LIFE.....+++++++++ THE OUTLOOK 


The Commonwealth is truly a common wealth, as 
the industry which makes it possible is truly a com- 
mon industry. Every man is dependent on his 
fellow—the highest on the lowest no less than the 
lowest on the highest. Under Individualism, no less 
truly than under Socialism, the workers constitute an 
industrial army; the organization is as real and as 
complete under the one system as under the other. 
It is true that some men are overpaid, and some 
underpaid, and sometimes those who contribute to 
the illth of the community are paid most of all. But 
all honest and honorable employments contribute 
something to the general welfare, and no employ- 
ment is honest or honorable which does not so con- 
tribute. 

Naked we came into the world, and we are 
housed, clothed, and fed only as by our industry we 
provide the necessaries of life, or by the industry of 
others they are provided for us. Nature does not 
give us something for nothing. When we ask her 
for bread, she bids us earn it. Our heavenly Father 
feeds us, not as the mother feeds the little birds, by 
putting the food into our open mouths, but by put- 
ting brains into our heads and muscles into our 
bodies, and bidding us get food for ourselves. He 
puts Adam into the garden to dress and to keep it, 
and what man gets from his garden depends on the 
fidelity with which he discharges the trust reposed 
in him. The raw material must be won by force or 
blandishment from the reluctant earth; it must be 
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converted from raw material into finished produce; 
it must be carried from the place where it has been 
created to the community in which it is needed, and 
in that community it must be brought to the individ- 
uals who need it, or brought where they can come 
and find it. Thus agriculture, manufactures, trans- 
portation are essential to life. 

But more than these are essential. The body 
must be kept in order when it becomes deranged: 
there must be physicians. The members of this 
commonwealth must understand their right rela- 
tions to each other, and these must be studied, un- 
derstood, maintained: there must be lawyers. The 
intellectual and esthetic life of man asserts itself and 
its needs: there must be authors, teachers, musi- 
cians, artists. Reverence must be cultivated, love 
developed, and the moral principles of life elucidated 
and applied, and the spiritual brotherhood of men 
expressed in acts both of charity and worship: there 
must be priests and prophets of the religious life. 
And finally, there must be homes, where work- 
ers will be rested and refreshed for to-morrow’s la- 
bor, and children will be reared to continue in future 
generations the tasks began by them. Thus re- 
garded, Society is seen to be as truly an organism 
under Democracy as under Monarchy, under a free 
brotherhood as under State Socialism. Every man 
is the servant of his fellow men, and he is greatest 
who serves most. 

In the human hive are some drones—idle, useless, 
good-for-naughts. Whether they be idle rich or 
idle poor, they are equally good-for-naughts. He 
who tramps the road in soleless shoes, and he who 
rides by in coach-and-four, are equally vagabonds, 
if the spirit and intent is the same—idle pleasure- 
seeking—though one is called a tramp and the other 
atourist. Tramping and traveling are equally legit- 
imate for a summer rest, and equally illegitimate for 
a life employment. In truth, one may well have 
pity for the idle poor, but can only have contempt 
for the idle rich. The idle poor man has a hard 
time in life; he has, perhaps, been led to think that 
the world owes him a living; he has seen his fellows 
about him working hard and getting little; he has, 


_ perhaps, had the same experience himself; possibly 


the little work he had has been taken from him, he 
cannot tell how or why; he has become discouraged ; 
he thinks he has proved that for him industry does 
not pay; to beg is easier than to work, and the work 
that he can do is honored by society scarcely more 
and rewarded rather less than beggary. _We may 
palliate the offence when such a one sinks into idle- 
ness; but there is no such excuse for the idle son of 
the rich man. He has been born in surroundings 
which declare to him the profitableness of labor; he 
has had the advantages of a good education; he pos- 
sesses wealth, which is itself a power in the indus- 
trial world; if he does not need to labor in order to 
earn his daily bread, Society has great need of his 
labor in industries which do not produce bread. If 
such a man is idle—and many such idlers there are 
—for him there is no excuse; for such idleness there 
is no palliation. In the Commonwealth every 
man is dependent upon his fellow men; every voca- 
tion which contributes to the common welfare is 
honorable; every life which draws something from 
the common stock and adds nothing to it is dis- 
honorable. Service is the true standard of life. 
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PAINTING A MODERN ART 
ITS GRADUAL EVOLUTION.......--+seeeeees THE ART INTERCHANGE 


Painting, as we know it, is almost entirely a mod- 
ern art. Until Pompeii was unearthed we knew but 
little of this art as practised by the ancients, and 
those examples that lay so long sealed in ashes show 
us that their painting was very different from what 
it now is; furthermore, they show us that it grew 
out of sculpture. . 

Modern painting, as we know it, is usually dated 
from Cimabue and Giotto, but many and long 
strides were to be taken before it reached the state 
in which the first period of the Renaissance found 
it. Before Giotto there was even little idea of color. 
The Greeks displayed but little thought as to color; 
they were lost in their admiration for form, and ap- 
plied color in a haphazard sort of way, often making 
their horses red, their gods black. Trees might be 
red or blue as well as green; faces, cheeks and hands 
they painted white. Italian painters, following the 
Greek models, made but little advance so far as 
color was concerned until Giotto came from his 
sheepfold on the hillside. He declared new ideas 
of coloring, telling the world that he saw the herb- 
age green; the Italian sky looked blue to him, and 
when in his dreaming hours under the starry night 
he saw angels passing and repassing, they were clad 
in rosy light, and so he painted things, and thus 
founded the school of color in Italy. How simple it 
all seemed, and yet what a step was that in advance 
of the old methods! 

During the middle ages the power of the Church 
and of Christianity was all-pervading in its presence. 
The salvation of souls was ever uppermost in men’s 
minds and no sacrifices were too great. It was an 
era of monasticism, of asceticism, of dolorous sor- 
row. They exaggerated the inner and spiritual de- 
velopment of man; they spent hours in tears and 
prayers, worshiping sorrow, and held the flesh in 
contempt. What kind of art do we have as the ex- 
pression of this age? Just exactly what could be 
expected. Inthesculptured “Pietas” or in the painted” 
Virgins, Madonnas and Crucifixions the figures are 
totally lacking in beauty, and show suffering and 
sorrow, emaciated virgins, with abnormally de- 
veloped heads on spindle necks; lank, wasted forms 
of Christ and the saints; mere manikins, with sal- 
low, dead faces and cavernous eyes; crowds of se- 
rious-looking angels, with folded hands—all show- 
ing the sadness and gloom of the cloister, the sun- 
lessness of life in their dark, cold, cheerless castles. 
Such is the painting of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

From the time of Cimabue to that of Masaccio 
painters knew little or nothing either of perspective 
or anatomy. Their figures were mere outlines of 
men; pale shadows without substance, in which the 
muscles and framework bore no part. They sought 
to represent glorified spirits, for in everything the 
religious sentiment prevailed. And that all-pervad- 
ing spirituality acted as a check, a hindrance during 
those two centuries to the advancement of the art 
of painting. Long those artists groped in the dark- 
ness of mysticism, feeling their confined limits yet 


knowing not that escape was so near at hand. At 
last the bonds are loosened and men begin to study 
anatomy, begin to see their fellow-men as they are 
and not as they have painted them. When they be- 


gan to see men as they were, lo, also the new idea of 


perspective dawned upon them, and this was the 
doorway that led to great art. 

But what led to the ioosening of the bonds? The 
delicate plant that has languished so long in the 
cold gray cloisters does not suddenly acquire health 
and vigor. No! the sunlight is let in by very slow 
degrees; the invigorating process goes on slowly. 
A century is required to banish the gloom of the 
monastic life. But the amelioration of the human 
condition was becoming more universal. Civiliza- 
tion was advancing. Men lived in better homes, 
had better laws, better agriculture, and the human 
mind became gradually freed from its chains of mys- 
ticism and joylessness. 

As the study of anatomy’ arose in importance, 
keeping pace with a study of the Classics, naturally 
enough the artists turned to the antique models of 
sculpture that had been handed down from Greece. 
The goddess of antique beauty that had been exiled 
during those long dark ages was recalled to resume 
her sway over art in Italy, and the gloomy pallor 
that had so long prevailed was lighted by some of 
the cheerfulness and sunny hopefulness of Greek Art. 

Donatello, Masaccio, Ghiberti, Brunelleschi and 
other artists of this period—I refer to the first half 
of the fifteenth century—were all passionately de- 
voted to the study of the human form, and are re- 
garded as the founders of the brilliant era known as 
the Florentine Renaissance. They discovered its 
principles, and later masters did nothing more than 
to develop them to their fullest. While they painted 
their figures in drapery, it was apparent that under- 
neath that drapery was concealed, yet half revealed, 
a form anatomically correct. Yet rising above the 
masters of this time in his knowledge of anatomy, 
as he rose above all the architects of his time, was 
that brilliant figure of Philip Brunelleschi, who is 
sometimes called the Father of the Renaissance. 
For Brunelleschi, besides being an architect, was 
also a sculptor and a worker in bronze. Indeed, so 
great a bronze worker was he, that the most active 
rivalry was maintained between him and Ghiberti 
in the competition for the work of the wondrous 
gates that belong to the Baptistry in Florence. 

An anecdote is told of his work as a sculptor 
which illustrates his excellence as well as the spirit of 
the time, for in Florence the most intense rivalries 
were maintained among the artists, and each man’s 
excellence was only accepted from the works he 
wrought. It was an age of great deeds. His 
brother artist, Donatello, had made a figure of 
Christ on the Cross for the church of Santa Croce, 
devoting great care and labor to it. When com- 
pleted he showed it to Brunelleschi for his approba- 
tion. But the praise was not expressed; Brunel- 
leschi remained silent. This somewhat annoyed 
Donatello, and he asked for the honest opinion of 
his work. Brunelleschi replied that the figure on 
the cross was merely that of a day laborer, while 
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Christ was or should be of the greatest possible 
beauty. 

Somewhat piqued at this comment Donatello 
said: “It is easier to criticise than to execute. You 
take a piece of wood and make a better one.” 
Brunelleschi agreed to do it, and at once set himself 
to the task, and when he had finished he invited 
Donatello to dine with him, having placed the cru- 
cifix in a conspicuous place in his house where his 
guest could not fail to note it. On their way to the 
house various eatables were purchased, and Bru- 
nelleschi bade his companion to take the things 
forward, and he would join him at the house in 
a short time. When Brunelleschi reached home he 
found Donatello standing fixed with admiration be- 
fore the crucifix, while the eggs and cheese and 
other things lay on the floor where he had dropped 
them. “See,” said Brunelleschi, “you have spoiled 
everything. Upon what shall we now dine?” 

Donatello answered: “I have had quite enough of 
a feast for one day. To you I now confess belongs 
the power of carving the figure of Christ; I can 
only represent day laborers.” 

To this day that same crucifix by Brunelleschi is 
preserved in a chapel in Florence. 

This shows the careful study they bestowed on the 
human form, and all the later artists of that glorious 
school were their pupils; if not directly, then indi- 
rectly, they learned from them. Leonardo, 
Raphael, Angelo, all are in a measure indebted to 
them just as we in this nineteenth century are in- 
debted to all that has gone before; the whole fabric 
of society is but the accumulations of the centuries. 


MUSIC AS MEDICINE 
AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE.......--- N. ¥. LEDGER 


The latest item in the history of music as medi- 
cine concerns a delightful bower that has recently 
been fitted up in New York, where fair sufferers 
may be cured of insomnia, nervous prostration and 
similar disorders by melodious strains from piano, 
harp, mandolin or other instruments. Music is 
ordered to suit each case, and all the surroundings 
are of the most soothing and charming nature. 
Even if the cost of treatment be necessarily high, 
the guardian spirits of the bower are likely to min- 
ister to a large number of grateful patients. If 
“music hath charms to soothe the savage breast,” it 
surely may afford relief for ennui, weariness or pain. 

There are those who speak lightly of the modern 
attempt to utilize music in the domain of curative 
medicine, calling it a mere fashionable fad. What 
though it be a fad, it is a harmless and refined one. 
Moreover, it is based on a profound truth, which has 
gained some form of expression wherever the his- 
tory of humanity may be traced. 

Even barbarous and semi-civilized tribes paid 
tribute to the power of music over the mind and 
through this over the body. Their medicine men 
banished the evil spirits, to whose malign influence 
all disease was attributed, with the aid of music. 
Our own North American Indians furnish numer- 
ous examples of this. 

When we refer to ancient civilizations we find 
music playing an important rdle as a religious, edu- 
cational and therapeutic force. The Egyptian 
priests combined music, medicine and religious mys- 
teries, using one and all for the healing of spiritual, 
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intellectual and physical ills. Poetry, legendary 
lore and learned philosophical treatises alike testify 
to the high estimate the Greeks placed on music as a 
means of discipline and healing. 

Apollo, the divine musician, is called the healer. 
Every school child knows how Orpheus tamed wild 
beasts, moved rocks and trees, even rescued his be- 
loved wife from the realm of the shades through the ° 
persuasive strains of his lyre and voice. Chiron, 
wisest of the Centaurs, instructed by Apollo himself, 
used music as a curative means. Hercules studied 
music, medicine and justice at his school. Among 
his pupils, too, was Aésculapius, the skilled physi- 
cian, who is said to have cured deafness by the 
sound of the trumpet, leading one to wonder if he 
were not the original inventor of the ear-trumpet, 
or perchance of the speaking trumpet. 

In more than fifty places the power of music is 
mentioned in the Iliad and the Odyssey. Achilles 
and Paris were both performers on the lyre. Music 
was deemed indispensable to courage and to morals. 
Homer tells, too, how the plague, at the siege of 
Troy, was forced to cease at the sound of music. 
Some centuries later, Thaletas, a famous lyric poet, 
was noted for driving away pestilence with the sweet 
tones of his lyre and song. Still later Democritus 
claimed flute music as a specific for a viper bite. 
Even in the second century of our era, Galen, the 
Father of Medicine, most of whose theories and 
practices prevailed upward of a thousand years, seri- 
ously recommended playing the flute on the suffer- 
ing part—whether to divert the mind or on the prin- 
ciple of a medicated vapor bath, deponent sayeth 
not. 

Plato maintained that music must lead to a love 
of the beautiful in all things, and declared that musi- 
cal education should be compulsory. Children 
should be trained in gymnastics and music, he said. 
Exclusive devotion to the first produced harshness 
and ferocity, while undue devotion to the last pro- 
duced effeminacy. For the health of soul and body 
the two should be combined, but music should be 
placed first. Plutarch, in his most delightful treat- 
ise.on music, spoke of the divine art as calculated to 
form and compose the minds of youth to what was 
decent, sober and virtuous. He tells how Aristox- 
enus alleged that music was introduced at banquets 
for the reason that as wine, intemperately drunk, 
weakens both body and mind, so music, by its har- 
monious order and symmetry, assuages and re- 
duces them to their former constitution. 

Among the Hebrews the prophets and seers 
either made music theniselves or were attended by 
players on the psaltery, timbrel, pipe or harp. Elisha 
sent for a minstrel to tranquilize his mind, and while 
he harkened the Spirit of the Lord came upon him. 
The sons of Asaph prophesied to the sound of the 
harp. We are all familiar with the story of the sweet 
singer of Israel, and how with his wonderful skill 
on the harp he brought relief to the agonized soul of 
distracted Saul. 

Luther, in his day, commended music as a spe- 
cially powerful means of warfare against the devil 
and his hosts, and Shakespeare has much to say in 
its behalf as a restorative force. King Lear is re- 
lieved of his madness by sweet. music, growing 
louder and louder at the proper place. Prospero, 
in the Tempest, calls a solemn air the best comforter 
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to an unsettled fancy, while Ferdinand, in the same 
drama, tells of music that stole to him over the 
waters, allaying both his passion and his fury. 
Numberless instances of a similar nature might be 
quoted. 

During the last century music was not infrequently 
employed by physicians, including Doctor Mitchell, 
‘of Brighthelmstone, and the famous M. Buretti, as 
a palliative for certain nervous diseases. The Philo- 
sophical Magazine for May, 1806, states that several 
of the medical literati of the Continent were then en- 
gaged in making inquiries and experiments on the 
subject of the influence of music on those laboring 
under mental or other disorders. 

The recent revival of the music cure seems to be 
pretty widespread, and the London Lancet has re- 
ferred to it on various occasions. In its pages it is 
recorded that a prominent Russian physician, one 
Dr. Beschinsky, cured a little girl who was subject 
to nightmare and sleeplessness and on whom sundry 
recognized treatments had been tried in vain, by 
having the child’s mother play on the piano Chopin’s 
slow waltz in A minor, as something tender and 
soothing. Similar treatment was applied to a case 
of the same kind, with equal success, by one Dr. 
Berberoff. The Lancet does not state whether he 
prescribed Chopin. One commentator suggests that 
a simple lullaby sung by the mother would bring 
sleep to the child as effectually as Apollo’s lyre. 

Music has been tried as a hypnotic in the London 
Temperance Hospital with a fair measure of suc- 
cess. The system of bringing it into the sphere of 
practical therapeutics is also being introduced into 
various French hospitals; but the most notable step 
yet taken is the work of the London Guild of St. 
Cecilia, under the energetic and discriminating di- 
rection of Canon Harford, and with Doctor Black- 
mann as its medical spirit. 

This Guild proposes, among other things, to pro- 
vide a large number of musicians, ready at any mo- 
ment to answer the summons of a physician, and 
specially trained to sing and play the very soft music 
that should be administered to those whose nerves 
are weakened by illness. It will obtain the best ad- 
vice about the classes of illness liable to find music 
beneficial. 

Already there have been numerous test cases of 
the most satisfactory kind. The Guild has a per- 
manent choir, consisting of three vocalists—soprano, 
contralto and baritone—and three instrumentalists 
—first and second violin and harp. Performances 
have been given at the St. Pancras Infirmary and the 
London Temperance Hospital. On one occasion a 
patient suffering from dropsy, and another who had 
been hurt in a railway accident, both of whom had 
been shedding tears from nervous depression, were 
soothed by the music and testified that the pain kept 
off while it was being played, returning after it had 
ceased. A female patient suffering from melan- 
cholia, to whom a lullaby was played, told the nurse 
that she liked it very much. This was the first time 
she had spoken for a fortnight. A male patient, 
suffering from delirium tremens, became calm and 
attentive on listening to the music. 

Canon Harford draws a distinction between the 
music that should be given to alleviate pain and that 
to produce sleep. In the latter case he thinks it 
should be very soft and monotonous, while when 
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meant to distract the mind from pain it should be of 
a more attractive order, but still soft. He says it 
is difficult to find vocalists who can sing very piano, 
and proposes to have them trained with this partic- 
ular object in view. It has not been clearly deter- 
mined whether lively and exhilarating airs may not 
be desirable in some cases, but it is thought that soft 
music, at least, runs no risk of exciting the patient. 

Doctor Blackmann asserts that violins have the 
greatest therapeutic value, harps coming next, while 
he thinks tenors should sing to female patients and 
sopranos to male. Both he and the worthy canon 
have decided from their experiences that music is a 
patent medicine, and its effects should be as care- 
fully studied as those of any other medicine. 





THE THEATRES OF ROME 
HISTORIC MAGNIFICENCE.....-..++++++ ARCHITECT AND REPORTER 


The Romans must have become acquainted with 
the theatres of the Italian Greeks at an early period, 
whence they erected their own theatres in similar 
positions upon the sides of hills. This is still clear 
from the ruins of very ancient theatres at Tusculum 
and Fesule. The Romans themselves, however, 
did not posssess a regular stone theatre until a very 
late period, and although dramatic representations 
were very popular in early times, it appears that a 
wooden stage was erected when necessary, and was 
afterwards pulled downagainand theplaysof Plautus 
and Terence were performed on such temporary scaf- 
foldings. In the meanwhile many of the neighboring 
towns of Rome had their stone theatres, as the in- 
troduction of Greek customs and manners was less 
strongly opposed in them than in the city of Rome 
itself. Wooden theatres, adorned with the most 
profuse magnificence, were erected at Rome even 
during the last period of the republic. The first at- 
tempt to build a stone theatre was made a short time 
before the consulship of P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica. 
It was sanctioned by the censors, and was advancing 
towards its completion when Scipio, in 155 B. C., 
persuaded the Senate to command the building to 
be pulled down as injurious to public morality. Re- 
specting the magnificent wooden theatre which M. 
Emilius Scaurus built in his zedileship, 58 B. C., its 
scena consisted of three storeys, and the lowest of 
them was made of white marble, the middle one of 
glass, and the upper one of gilt wood. The cavea 
contained 80,000 spectators. In 55 B. C. Cn: 
Pompey built the first stone theatre at Rome near 
the Campus Martius. It was of great beauty, and is 
said to have been built after the model of that of 
Mytilene; it contained 40,000 spectators. C. Curio 
built in 50 B. C. two magnificent wooden theatres 
close by one another, which might be changed into 
one amphitheatre. After the time of Pompey, how- 
ever, other stone theatres were erected, as the 
Theatre of Marcellus, which was built by Augustus 
and called after his nephew Marcellus, and that of 
Balbus, whence Suetonius uses the expression “Per 
trina theatra.” The construction of a Roman the- 
atre resembled, on the whole, that of a Greek one. 
The principle differences are, that the seats of the 
spectators, which rose in the form of an amphi- 
theatre around the orchestra, did not form more 
than a semicircle, and that the whole of the orches- 
tra likewise formed only a semicircle, the diameter 
of which formed the front line of the stage. 
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APPLIED SCIENCE: INVENTION AND INDUSTRY 





THE FLORIDA SPONGE INDUSTRY 


W. H. BURK..........--AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY 


Sponge is a substance with which almost every 
one is familiar, as there are but few living in civilized 
communities who do not find occasion to use it for a 
great variety of purposes. The article is so very 
useful that a large number of inconveniences would 
arise if it could not be obtained. Without it what 
would the surgeon, the traveller or the housekeeper 
do? And yet most of those who use sponges in an 
infinite variety of ways all their lives never stop to 
consider how they are formed; that is, whether they 
are plants or animals, or what their history or 
habits may have been. 

Sponges consist of a framework or skeleton, 
coated with gelatinous matter and forming a non- 
irritable mass, which is connected internally with 
canals of various size. The ova are very numerous, 
and present in appearance the form of irregular- 
shaped granules derived from the gelatinous matter 
which grow into ciliated germs, and, falling at 
maturity into small canals, are then expelled 
through the orifices. When alive the body is 
covered by a gelatinous film, which, being provided 
with cilia, causes a current of water to pass in at the 
smaller pores and out at the larger apertures, the 
sponge probably assimilating the nutritive princi- 
ples contained in the water. 

Sponges are found abundantly in tropical waters 
generally. They gradually decrease in numbers 
toward the colder latitudes till they become entirely 
extinct. They vary much in shape. Some are 
shaped like a vase, others are semi-cylindrical, 
others flat like an open fan, and some are round. 

The commerce in sponges is of considerable im- 
portance. The great difficulty which is experi- 
enced in any attempt to distinguish species results 
from the extreme susceptibility of all keratose 
sponges to any change in external conditions. 
They appear to require, for the production of the 
forms in abundance, tropical or sub-tropical seas, 
and attain by far their greatest development in the 
number of the forms and species in the Gulf of 
Mexico and West Indian seas. The typical forms, 
the commercial sponges, are essentially confined to 
the waters of the Bahaman Archipelago and the 
southern and western coasts of Florida in the 
Western Hemisphere, and to the Mediterranean and 
Red Seas in the other. 

The Florida sponge grounds form three separate 
and elongated stretches along the southern and 
western coasts of the State. The first includes 
nearly all of the Florida reefs, the second extends 
from Anclote Keys to Cedar Keys, and the third 
from just north of Cedar Keys to Saint Mark’s. 
The Florida grounds have a linear extent of about 
120 miles, beginning at Key Biscayne, in the north- 
east, and ending in the south at northwest channel, 
just west of Key West. The northwest half of the 
grounds is very narrow, having an average width of 
only about five miles, and being limited to the outer 
side of the reefs. At about the Metacumbo Reefs 
the grounds broaden out so as to cover the entire 
width of the reefs, which are much broader here 


than at the North. The entire southern half of the 
grounds has more or less of the same breadth, which 
is about thirteen or fourteen miles. 

The second sponging ground begins just south 
of Anclote Keys, with a breadth of seven or eight 
miles, which it maintains from a point opposite Bat 
Fort to Sea Horse Reef, just south of Cedar Keys. 
The total length of this sponging ground is about 
sixty geographical miles. Its distance from the 
shore varies somewhat. At the south the inner 
edge approaches within four or five miles of the 
mainland, and comes close upon Anclote Keys; but 
throughout the remainder of its extent it is distant 
six or eight miles from the shore until it touches the 
shallow bottom and reefs of Cedar Keys. The 
depth of water on these grounds, as indicated on the 
coast survey charts, ranges from three to six 
fathoms, but many portions are undoubtedly 
shallower than this. The northern ground, which 
maintains a nearly uniform width throughout, is 
about seventy miles long by about fifteen miles 
broad. It approaches to within about five miles of 
the shore and terminates just off the mouth of Saint 
Mark’s River; the depth of the water is the same as 
upon the next one to the south, i. e., from three to 
six fathoms. The total era of the Florida sponging 
grounds, which are now being worked, including 
also those that were formerly fished upon, but have 
since been more or less abandoned, may be roughly 
stated at about 3,000 square geographical miles. 
This probably does not include all of the sponging 
grounds occurring in Florida waters, for the fact 
that new areas are being constantly discovered 
would indicate that there might still be more to 
find, and it is certain that no strenuous efforts have 
yet been made to extend the grounds already 
known, the discovery of new ones having generally 
been made by accident. . 

The sponge fishery of the Florida coast differs 
from that of the Mediterranean, in that sponges are 
not obtained by divers, but by means of a long hook 
fastened to the end of a long pole and managed from 
a small boat. 

In Florida small vessels of from five to fifty tons 
measurement are employed to visit the grounds to 
afford quarters for the men and to bring home the 
catch. These vessels are generally of light draught 
and schooner rigged, having proportionately large 
decks on which to carry boats, working gear and 
the sponges caught. The holds are of considerable 
size, for storing the sponges, and the cabins gener- 
ally small, indicating a sacrifice of comfort to work- 
ing room. Each vessel carries, according to its 
size, from five to fifteen men, one as cook and the 
remainder as fishermen, and also a small yawl boat 
to every two fishermen, to be used by them in secur- 
ing the sponges. In addition to the working tools 
for taking sponges, they are provided with a suffi- 
cient quantity of provisions, wood and water for the 
trip, lasting from four to ten weeks. 

The working outfit for a Florida sponging vessel 
consists ofafew small yawl boats, called dingies, and 
a supply of sponge hooks and sponge glasses. The 
boats used are always made as light as possible. 
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They are from fifteen to twenty feet long, and from 
four to six feet wide. The idea is to have the boats 
light enough to enable two men to haul them in and 
out over the side of the vessel, and yet strong 
enough to withstand the rough handling which they 
are sometimes subjected to, and to carry the heavy 
loads resulting from a day’s catch. While catching 
sponges it is necessary to scull the small yawl boats 
(dingies) from the stern, and for convenience in 
doing so, this form of sculling notch is used: A 
piece of oak plank about six inches wide and one 
foot long is notched at one end to fit the oar, and 
inserted at the other between two guiding strips 
well fastened to the stern sheet. This sculling 
notch is placed at one side of the centre of the stern 
sheet, and is made to be easily removable, in order 
that it may be taken out of the way when not needed. 
The sponge hooks are made of iron with three 
curved prongs measuring about five to six inches in 
width. The entire length of a hook is about eight 
inches, the upper end being made into a very strong 
socket for the insertion of the pole. 

The sponge glass is made from an ordinary 
wooden bucket, the wooden bottom being replaced 
by one of ordinary window glass securely fastened 
by cement. In using a sponge glass, it is placed 
upright on the surface of the water, the handle of 
the bucket is placed on the back of the neck of the 
fisherman with his head thrust down in the bucket. 
In this way the fisherman can distinctly see very 
small objects in very deep water, and he can easily 
distinguish good sponges from those of an inferior 
grade. 

When the sponger discovers a suitable sponge 
through the aid of the sponge glass, he hurriedly 
grasps his hook, and, plunging it directly upon the 
sponge, he skillfully pulls it from its habitation and 
brings it up to the surface and places it in the boat. 
As soon as the fisherman collects a sufficient quan- 
tity, he takes them to the vessel, where they are 
spread carefully on the deck in their natural, up- 
right position, so as to allow the slimp matter, called 
“gurry,” by the sponger, to run off. During the 
first stages of decomposition they have a very un- 
pleasant odor, something like decayed fishy matter. 
After the dingies collect sufficient sponges to make 
a vessel load, they are taken to what are called 
crawls, which is an enclosure of about ten to twelve 
feet, made generally by placing stakes in the beach 
where the water is from two to three feet deep. 

Sponges, after being kept on the decks of the 
vessel from one to two days, will generally be suffi- 
ciently cured to be taken to the crawls, and then 
they are kept there for a few days and then thor- 
oughly washed and pounded with a flat stick. They 
are then placed upon strings of about six feet in 
length, and taken to the markets, where they are 
sold at auction. They are generallly sold in lots, 
and then carefully trimmed and packed in bales 
weighting from fifteen to one hundred pounds each, 
according to quality, the cheaper grades being gen- 
erally packed in the larger bales. 

The principal varieties of sponges found in 
Florida are the following: Sheep wool, yellow and 
grass. The Florida sheep wool are the best quality, 
being of very fine texture, soft and very strong and 
durable. The yellow sponge is of fine quality, but 
not strong in texture, and not near as soft or durable 
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as the sheep wool sponges. The grass is very 
much inferior to the others, not being as strong nor 
so desirable in shape, and being easily torn. 

There are no sponges found in the world to equal 
the Florida sheep wool for softness and strength, 
and no better bath sponge can be found than a good 
solid Florida sheep wool, although they are gener- 
ally sold for washing carriages, etc. In former 
years Florida sponges were loaded with lime or 
sand in order to decrease the price, but of late very 
few ‘loaded sponges have been placed upon the 
market. 

Sponges in great variety are also found in many 
places in the West India Islands, alsoin Cuba. The 
Cuban sponges aré the next best to the Florida. 
The principal varieties found in Cuba or the West 
Indies are sheep wool, reef, yellow and grass, also 
velvet, which are next best to the sheep wool. 

The finer grades of sponges are found principally 
in the Mediterranean, such as the fine surgeon’s, 
toilet, bathing and nursery sponges, and they are 
very much higher in price than any others. 

Florida produces nearly double the amount of 
sponges that are imported from all other countries, 
that is, in value, not quantity, and the demand for 
good Florida sponges is considerably greater than 
the supply. Consequently, the prices must advance 
from year to year. The prices have more than 
doubled within the last twenty years for Florida 
sponges. 

The fine, soft species of sponges, such as ,sur- 
geon’s, toilet, nursery, bath, etc., are found in great 
variety in the Mediterranean, and are fished princi- 
pally by divers, sometimes at great depth. After 
being brought to the land they are buried in sand 
and allowed to decompose, after which they are well 
washed and beaten with a small stick, and then 
packed in bags and sent direct to London, and again 
thoroughly cleaned and packed in cases according 
to size and quality. The large London dealers 
have almost complete control of the sponges found 
in the Mediterranean. There are a great many 
varieties found there, principally the fine surgeon’s, 
toilet, bathing, potter’s fine thin flat (called ele- 
phant’s ears by the native fishermen), fine cups, 
Zimocca toilet, Zimocca potter’s, etc. Some of the 
finest cup sponges are sold at as high as $100 per 
dozen. The Mandruka bath sponges are also very 
expensive and very rare. Some of the cheaper 
species are also found in the same waters, but none 
like those found in Florida or Cuban waters. 


KITES OF TO-DAY 


MANY USES TO WHICH THEY ARE PUT..... SCIENCE SIFTINGS 


Kite-flying is no longer to be regarded as a mere 
amusement for boys. It has become a science and 
an art to which many learned scientists are now 
giving earnest attention. Kites are needed these 
days to explore the upper air in the study of its 
meteorology, to carry cameras on high, and for 
other possible uses that may be developed. 

American scientists have been particularly active 
in this direction. Mr. A. G. McAdie, who is the 
“Assistant Forecast Official” to the Government 
Meteorological Bureau, in San Francisco, is among 
the pioneers who have embraced the occupation in 
the spirit of original research. As we have said, 
kite-making and kite-flying are brand new things 
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from practical and scientific standpoints. The 
science of the thing is in its infancy. The old coffin- 
shaped kite of our boyhood days, with its flat sur- 
face, six sticks and a tail is a crude thing that will 
stay in the air in a good wind generally with a good 
deal of darting about. Up to two or three years 
ago nobody knew any better kite, but now the 
Malay kite, which presents a concave surface to the 
wind, and so: needs no tail, has revolutionized the 
work. No scientifically constructed kite has a tail. 
It is a useless weight. 

For practical use kites are wanted which will 
carry light weights high into the air. The maxi- 
mum of lifting power with the minimum of strain 
on the string, the minimum of weight and bulk and 
the maximum of steadiness are chief among the 
things sought for in a kite. The number of con- 
siderations that enter into the kite problem is sur- 
prising. 

The modern scientific kite is of what is called the 
“cellular” type. It looks like a combination of 
boxes. The principle is that of superposing two or 
more planes, one above the other. The idea was 
originated in 1866 by Wenham. It was not until 
four or five years ago that the idea was worked out 
practically by Hargrave, a well-known Australian 
scientist, who has long been working at flying ma- 
chines. Hargrave lifted a man into the air with a 
lot of his kites. 

Mr. McAdie, however, has improved on Har- 
grave’s device by making a diamond-shaped kite 
which sits cornerwise in the wind instead of hori- 
zontally as did Hargrave’s. 

One of these winged kites achieved marvellous 
results. It presented sixteen square feet of surface 
and weighed thirteen and one-quarter ounces. It 
flew with remarkable steadiness and with 500 ft. of 
string, it rose to an angle of 70 degrees. 

One of the most notable improvements is the 
manner of connecting kite and string. A rigid 
stick projects forward eighteen inches, and to this 
the string is attached. This acts as a lever, which 
holds the kite steady, and it brings the point of 
suspension farther in front of the centre of resist- 
ance. 

Another original peculiarity is that it changes 
shape somewhat in the wind through the framework 
being made of rather flexible sticks. This is a new 
idea, and it may become a great secret of the success 
of the scientifically constructed kites of the future. 
The stronger the wind the more will the shape be- 
come oval and the more will the wings bend back- 
ward, thus lessening the surface presented to the 
wind and decreasing the tension on the string. 
To a certain extent this kite adapts itself to the 
force of the wind. 


ELECTRICITY FROM COAL 
DR. JACQUES’ DISCOVERY......-.++- HARTFORD COURANT 
According to an article by George Herbert Stock- 
bridge, printed in a recent number of the Engineer- 
ing Magazine, the problem of obtaining electricity 
as a direct result of the consumption of carbon has 
been solved experimentally by Dr. W. W. Jacques, 
although the commercial value of the discovery is 
stillin doubt. If this is true, so great a step forward 


has been taken that the world can well afford to 
wait a while for the commercial form of the discovery 
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which is absolutely certain to follow the demonstra- 
tion of a principle of operation. For years men have 
been at work on this task of finding some way in 
which the burning of carbon shall produce at once 
an effective electrical current. Under the system 
now in use coal is burned to turn water into steam; 
this steam is used to drive an engine; this engine 
gives motion to a dynamo and this dynamo produces 
the electricity. The steam power produced is but 
18 or 19 per cent of the potential energy of the coal, 
even under the best conditions, the rest goes to 
waste, and the problem is to save this waste power. 
As a matter of fact, the percentage of efficiency of 
most steam engines is no more than half the figures 
above given, while many fall far below that. 

Recent discoveries, that of Dr. Jacques included, 
rest on the fact (which has been known for forty 
years) that a current of electricity maybe produced 
by burning carbon in contact with an electrolyte 
capable of supplying it with oxygen. For the bene- 
fit of those not familiar with electrical terms it may 
be said that an electrolyte is any compound which is 
decomposable by an electric current. In the ap- 
paratus of Dr. Jacques the electrolyte is made a ve- 
hicle for taking and giving off oxygen, this oxygen 
ultimately uniting with the carbon and giving off 
the electric current, the electrolyte being thus con- 
tinually decomposed and reformed. To permit this 
the electrolyte must be in a fluid condition. The 
apparatus consists of an iron pot partly filled with 
melted caustic soda, into which a prism of carbon is 
thrust. The soda is kept fluid by a fire under the 
pot and air is pumped into the pot, passing in small 
jets through the caustic soda, which in this instance 
is the electrolyte. The boiling soda takes up oxy- 
gen from the air, after which it is carried against the 
carbon and releases the oxgen, which attacks the 
carbon. As the latter burns, electricity is given off. 
A more technical account of the process is furnished 
by Mr. Stockbridge in these words: 

Briefly, the process employed by Jacques consists 
in chemically combining oxygen with carbon by 
impregnating a molten basic electrolyte, which is in 
contact with the carbon, with oxygen or air, and 
collecting the electricity thereby developed by 
means of an electrode not acted on by the impreg- 
nated electrolyte when the circuit is completed. To 
render the process continuous a sufficient heat is 
maintained by means of a suitable furnace, and the 
air pump is kept in operation. 

The accounts thus far furnished fail to say how 
much coal is consumed in heating the pots under the 
experiments and in running the air pump. An effi- 
ciency of 94 per cent of the carbon used in the pot 
was obtained in one instance, but information as to 
the carbon consumed for heat and power is lacking. 
It should also be noted that one critic maintains that 
Dr. Jacques’ apparatus is nothing more than a good 
thermo-electric battery. Touching this point, Mr. 
Stockbridge says that if it is true “the rejoicing over 
Dr. Jacques’ work will be considerably tempered,” 
and, again, that until it is definitely settled we may 
withhold final judgment. But he also says that the 
discovery is approved by eminent authorities, in- 
cluding Professor Cross of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and Professor Rowland of Johns 
Hopkins, who declare it to be one of the greatest 
inventions of the nineteenth century. 
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RACING IN PEKING 
UNDER CHURCH PATRONAGHE.......-+.+++-- NORTH CHINA HERALD 


A feature essentially peculiar to racing in Peking 
was the strong odor of sanctity about the training 
stables. I will venture to state that nowhere else 
on this planet is the turf taken so directly under the 
patronage and protection of the established church. 
During the five weeks of training all the temples in 
the neighborhood were proud to afford shelter and 
“the comforts of home” to the various stables and 
their owners, and the priests of the sanctuary took 
for the time being a lively interest in matters secular. 
Not, however, to the prejudice of Buddha in any 
way. The outer court might be filled day and night 
with mafoos, ponies, and their impedimenta, but, 
at the inner shrine, the daily services were conducted 
piously and in order. It was here, in one of these 
temples, that F first enjoyed the absolute possession 
of a horse. He was only a little one, but possibly 
this fact may account for my sentimental recollec- 
tions of that scrubby track which encircles a 
ploughed field and frugally displays a ditch in lieu 
of rails. How I revelled in the possession of my 
first pony! In the earliest blush of hope I named 
him El Dorado. What a joy it was to go out, 
morning and evening, and look at the ugly brute in 
his stall. He cost me a trifle over fifty dollars—a 
good price for a pony in those days—and it was the 
only way in which he ever justified his name. When 
I had delighted in him for two weeks, he came in 
dead lame after a quarter-mile spin. Then my mafoo 
sold him to the original dealer, bringing me 12s. as 
the result. Ah! that mafoo! Many a time since 
have I seen a youth in his hands, as clay in the hands 
of the potter, and the sight has partially consoled me 
for my own sufferings. In the beginning I loved 
him even as I loved the pony, though his evil pock- 
marked face was not a thing to inspire confidence. 
Was he not my mafoo? That was enough. I 
backed him up in his wars with the other horse-boys 
(he was forever fighting) and would hear none of the 
tales that were told against him. With a cheerful 
heart and a lavish hand I paid the villain’s enor- 
mous bills—bills for fodder and sundries without 
end. When the wretched pony (being systemati- 
cally starved) became an anatomical study I paid 
freely for drugs and pretended to recognize the ail- 
ment. But eventually the scoundrel overreached 
himself. With “savey” and moderation he might 
have possessed me six months or more, but he 
forced the pace too much at the start, and the evi- 
dence of my senses—such as they were—made his 
departure inevitable. And the immediate reason 
of his taking off lay in the fact that the man who 
sold me El Dorado was his brother, a fact which 
came home to me and showed me I had fallen 
among thieves. 

My next retainers—both man and beast—were of 
a higher quality, and to fill volumes with their re- 
spective doings would be a joyful task, though prob- 
ably a weariness to the reader. From the beast I 
learned something of the laws of speed and gravity, 
and the man taught me, with infinite tact, the Orien- 
tal science of “preserving face” before menials, and, 





by the help of both, I perceived that the road of 
learning, in any apprenticeship, is a rough one and 
that Sancho spake truly when he said: “They catch 
no trout with dry breeches.” Of all the ponies I 
have owned, none has ever done so much for my 
education as El Dorado’s successor; he carried me 
and my hopes in two meetings and did good time 
when he liked. But there was one peculiarity or 
fatality about him, viz., that if there were two prizes 
for any event, he invariably came in third, and if 
there was one prize only, he would lose the race by 
ahead. So, after the second meeting being ordered 
south, I sold him and his fame to a hard-headed 
German in Tientsin, where he blossomed out into 
a crack and won the Champions twice in succession. 
He knew the German didn’t want educating. 

I like to sit back in my chair, here in the midst of 
what we call civilization, and think of a race day in 
Peking, and the glorious rose-tinged days of train- 
ing that preceded it. Pleasant it was to have one’s 
sleep gently dispelled by the morning song to 
Buddha; the soft tinkling of the altar-bell and the 
voice of my friend Wang Shan, leading his sleepy 
acolytes in the devotions—ah mito fo!ah manipamé! 
they sang, and I could snatch forty winks before the 
final crescendo told me it was time to be up and 
about. Pleasant was the temple courtyard in the 
fresh morning air with the first twitter of birds in 
the fir trees, and the voice of Sun, the one-eved, ex- 
horting the cook to shake off dull sloth and prepare 
breakfast. Wang, the chief priest, always came 
when matins were over, to wish me the top of the 
morning and inquire after the ponies. The worthy 
man always knew whose “griffin” had done the best 
time yesterday and who owned probable winners, 
and when he put his little “something on” the result 
usually showed that the old dove had a considerable 
leaven of the necessary serpent. While I sat at 
breakfast he would rest on his haunches and talk, 
telling me of ponies from the Russian stable trained 
on the sly, and of furtive gallops which he had timed 
from a gap in the hedge. Asa rule there were cer- 
tain details he required in return for these confi- 
dences. About daybreak we would go together to 
the large outer court where the mafoos were pre- 
paring for the course, and while I saw to the sad- 
dling the old bonze would go his morning rounds, 
giving to each man his day’s job and seeing to the 
comfort of all the aged four-footed retainers col- 
lected under Buddha’s protection. 

Pleasant was the gathering at the grand stand in 
the cool gray morning before ever the sun had begun 
his day’s work—the cheery greetings and good- 
humored jokes. It was a thing to enjoy, this com- 
radeship of leisurely souls who had found congenial 
occupation. There were about twenty of us, as a 
rule, from all nations and kindreds of the earth, 
bound by the double bonds of exile and a common 
interest; some had come from the neighboring tem- 
ples, others had ridden from the city at the opening 
of the gates, and all had forgotten the cares of life 
and the dust-begrimed city, English and French, 
Germans, Russians, and Italians; citizens of the 
Great Republic and even the receptive children of 











the Rising Sun—all met in this rickety old shanty 
on a common ground of good-fellowship. Let us, 
then, gentlest reader, concede one virtue to this our 
horse-cult, since over it the Briton and the Kalmuck 
can meet in peace, while Teuton and Gaul sink their 
differences in its pursuing. For this much, at any 
rate, is certain, that neither over diplomacy, busi- 
ness, slander, nor any other subject except that of 
ponies, can twenty men enjoy each other’s society 
for two hours consecutively in any part of China. 





A CANADIAN CARIBOU HUNT 
C. GRANT LA FARGDE.....+..-eeeeeeees ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


As we reached the open and turned northward 
along the western shore, Pierre Joseph and I, who 
were somewhat ahead of the others, saw what 
brought us to a halt,—fresh tracks. They led across 
our path, straight for the nearest island. The car- 
ibou were not long gone, and we instinctively low- 
ered our voices to a whisper as we discussed the 
probability of their being behind the island. But 
no; as I looked ahead again I saw another line across 
the snow. We advanced; these tracks led back from 
the island to the shore, and were so fresh that at 
the bottom of each deep hoof-print the water which 
overlay the ice under the heavy snow was not yet 
frozen,—a significant fact with the temperature still 
well below the zero point. There was no whisper- 
ing now; we raised our eyes to the shore, which was 
in shade and fringed with a dense growth of cedars. 
Too bad—they had gone up into the woods; it was 
past midday and too late to follow them far; if we 
had only got here a little sooner! But hold on! 
What’s that? Inthe gloom of the dark cedars I saw 
a dim gray shape, motionless; then another. And 
now I realized that I had done a foolish thing, one 
that some years of experience should have taught 
me to avoid; I had left the cover on my rifle. Slowly 
and cautiously I drew it off, not daring to make a 
sudden movement, but breathless with the fear that 
the game might start, for one jump into the bush 
and the only chance was gone. My heart was beat- 
ing so that I wondered if the caribou would not hear 
it, when just as I got the rifle free they started,— 
not two of them, but three, and not into the woods, 
but straight across us out over the lake, about a 
hundred yards away. They were running, and with 
a swiftness that demanded quick shooting, and that 
was surprising in snow which, though less deep here 
than in the timber, still was such that a man would 
be practically helpless in it without snow-shoes. 
They sank so deep that as they ploughed ahead the 
movement of their legs could hardly be seen, but 
was more than suggested by the flying lumps and 
clouds of snow that rose about them. Their thick- 
set bodies loomed large and dark against the daz- 
zling surface beyond them, and contrasted sharply 
with their long hoary:manes. I sighted on the 
leader and fired, and as I saw him stagger percept- 
ibly I heard another shot. George had come up 
and was beside me, opening fire on the second. I 
kept on at the first one, shooting as long as he 
moved, until at the third shot he pitched forward and 
lay in the snow. Then as I turned my head I saw 
George’s beast sinking, and we both fired almost 
together at the third, now a good long shot, but 
after another volley down he went, too. Luck, pure 
and simple, after all; but then we had expended con- 
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siderable skill during the past week with littleto show 
for it, and this we considered our fairly earned re- 
ward. Then we made the tour of our quarry,— 
three bulls. No coup de grace was needed; they 
were stone dead. - They lay upon their sides, with 
heads outstretched, and the tumbled snow covering 
up their heavy, powerful legs and big round black 
hoofs which carry them abroad when all other deer 
are fast bound by impassable barriers of snow. 
Their sleek sides glistened in the sunshine and we 
saw the color of their bodies; a hue the exactest 
balance between brown and gray; an absolute neu- 
tral, which, with their white heads and long-haired 
gray throats, makes them seem of the very essence 
of the northern forest and the winter time. 





CHESS, THE OLDEST OF GAMES 
5,200 YBARS OF AGE.......ssseeee0. POPULAR SCIENCE NEWS 


Chess players with a turn of the history of their 
stragetic amusement, will be interested to learn that 
all the hypotheses as to the origin of the game have 
suddenly been “mated” by a recent extraordinary 
discovery in Egypt. It was generally assumed 
until now that the ancient Indians had invented 
chess; that it was introduced from India to Persia 
in the sixth century, and that by the Arabs; and in 
consequence of the Crusades it spread from east to 
west. It is true the Chinese—who invented many 
things in times long gone by, which had to be re- 
invented in Europe—assert that they can trace chess 
in their own country to about 200 years before our 
era. Now there can certainly be no doubt in the 
character of the figures at present used, and in some 
of the words connected with the game—such as 
“schah” (shah and matt, or “mate”)—an Indian, 
Persian and Arabic influence is traceable. But here 
comes news of the latest excavations on the pyra- 
mid field of Sakkara, which have brought to light 
a wall painting, on which a high official is repre- 
sented as playing chess with a partner at the time of 
the government of King Teta, who belonged to the 
sixth dynasty. Professpr Lepsius formerly as- 
signed the reign of that monarch to about the year 
2,700 B. C. Professor Brugsch, correcting this 
chronology, puts it back to still greater antiquity, 
namely, to the year 3,300 B. C., so that chess would 
have been known in the once mysterious land of 
Mizraim something like 5,200 years ago. 

It was north of the pyramid of King Teta, or 
Teti, that two grave chambers have been discovered 
which were erected for two high officials of that 
ruler. Their names were Kabin and Meruka, called 
Mera. The grave chamber (“mastaba”) of the 
former consisted of five rooms, built up with lime- 
stone. Its walls are covered with exceedingly well- 
preserved bas-reliefs and pictures representing vari- 
ous scenes. The other grave chamber, that of 
Mera, is the most valuable. Until now, no less than 
twenty-seven halls and corridors have been un- 
covered. There are beautiful grave columns; in 
the chief room there is in a niche a tinted statue 
of the departed, about seven feet high, with a sacri- 
ficial table of alabaster before it. Among the many 
wall paintings in this and other rooms, hunting and 
fishing scenes, a group of female mourners, the three 
seasons, Mera and his sons, holding each other by 
the hand, and Mera playing chess, are to be seen. 
So grand is the impression this grave chamber 
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makes upon the beholder that the Arabs engaged 
in the work would not call it a “mastaba,” but a 
“kilissa” (temple or church). Various valuable sar- 
cophagi have also been discovered. A structure of 
colossal dimensions, situated at the western end of 
the necropolis, is being laid bare. Its direction is, 
like that of all the buildings of old Egypt, from north 
to south. 
A GAME FOR THE UNAMUSED 
CHARLES R. LAMB...ccccccccecces THE INDEPENDENT 

The game of Bowls, so greatly favored in Eng- 
land, was brought under the ban in the time of 
Henry VIII.,and not legally rehabilitated until 1845. 

The long summer twilights of the British Isles, so 
sedative to mind and body; the surrounding green 
turf courts, smooth and even as cloth-covered bil- 
liard tables, all invite a development of the game 
to a refined and cultivated point—one in which pre- 
eminently the elder people can join with enough 
skill and zest for excitement, without undue physical 
exertion. 

Our Dutch ancestors in New Amsterdam were 

not loath to follow the fashion, and the “Bowling 
Green” was then a pleasant resort for the staid and 
worthy burghers of the newer Holland. To-day 
the bowls and green are gone, and the busy mart 
and exchange usurp the place, and only a name re- 
mains. 
- The game of Bowls has long been a favorite pas- 
time throughout the British Isles. As it requires 
no violent effort, it is especially appropriate to the 
older generation, to whom tennis is too violent, golf 
too tiring and croquet too stupid. A “Bowling 
Green,” or an earth court, can easily be made. 

The game, which is of very ancient origin, is com- 
mon now in Scotland, Ireland, North of England, 
Holland and France; and though it is essentially 
the same game in all countries, yet the French and 
the English play differently in some points. 

The English game is played on closely shaven 
turf courts, of which as much care is taken as of our 
own superb turf tennis courts. Heelless rubber or 
leather shoes are often used to save the turf. 

The “Green” should be 20 feet by 80 feet, with a 
recess or ditch in sodded turf at either end for pock- 
eting balls: A pocketed ball is out of the game. 
The game may be played by any number of people 
from four to sixteen; the greater the number the 
greater the possibilities and interest of the game. 

Players are arranged usually on two sides of four 
each, each player having two balls. The balls, which 
are numbered from one to sixteen, are of lignum 
vite, 44 inches by 5 inches in diameter—not round, 
but longer on one side than on the other. A small 
white, or spot, ball, perfectly spherical, is thrown 
toward and near to the further end of the “Green,” 
as the mark to bowl at. This is termed the “Jack,” 
when it is “at rest” it is the aim of the players who 
stand at the other end of the Court to send their 
balls to a place as near the Jack as possible. The 
side whose balls are nearest the Jack count one 
point for each ball so placed. Often, after many 
balls have been thrown, it becomes impossible for 
the following players to roll their balls straight and 
make a point, because the Jack is blocked by the 
balls lying in front of it. It is at this point that the 
real skill of the player can be shown. The ball 
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being biased, it is possible to curve it greatly, and 
often a player can so curve his ball that instead of 
going straight it approaches the Jack from the side. 

If a bowl goes into a ditch without touching the 
Jack it cannot count in the scoring at the end; but if 
it strikes the Jack and then goes into the ditch, it 
reckons as if on the Green. When the Jack is car- 
ried into the ditch, it should be again placed on the 
Green at the point where it rolled off. 

Sometimes the balls attain positions surrounding 
the Jack so that one side may have a decided ad- 
vantage; but the whole condition of the green can 
be changed by a player on the losing side. bowling 
with such force as to rescue the Jack and carry it to 
a different position. This is the English game; as 
I said before, it is different from the French style 
of play, the English being the more quiet and re- 
fined, and suited for elderly people of either sex. 

Inthe French game a dirt court is often used. At 
either end of the Court are tables, on which refresh- 
ments are placed; these consist of a light lunch, with 
fruit, etc. The following is a translation of the rules 
of the French game: 

A smooth court 40 or 50 meters long (about 150 
feet) by 10 meters (about 32 feet) in width. When 
there are but a few players each plays for himself. If 
a greater number, they take sides, each player hav- 
ing two balls, all the balls being numbered. A 
smaller ball, called the Cochonnet, is given to a 
chosen player who, standing at the end of the Court, 
throws it as near to the middle as he can. When 
the Cochonnet becomes stationary, he tries to throw 
one of his balls to a position near the Cochonnet. 
A player from the other side then tries to throw the 
ball nearer to the Cochonnet than did the first 
player; if his first ball is unsuccessful he throws the 
second; if the second is also unsuccessful a player 
from the opposite side tries, and so on until the ball 
of a player is thrown nearer to the Cochonnet than 
the ball of the first player. 

It is the object of all the players to get the most 
advantageous place—i. e., nearest the Cochonnet. 
This is continued until each of the players has 
played his second ball, and the side counting the 
greatest number of balls nearest the Cochonnet is 
victorious. 

A player may move the Cochonnet or the ball of 
any player by rolling his ball against it, or by toss- 
ing his ball in the air, so as to make it fall directly on 
the ball he wishes to displace. 

It is surprising.how much skill can be put into 
the tossing and the curving. It is a game almost en- 
tirely of skill, good luck being a very small factor. 
Owing to the violence of the French game, the balls 
are studded with hobnails, so that when a ball is 
thrown into the air and comes down upon another 
ball no harm is done. 

French bowls can be bought for about four francs 
each. Thus the sixteen balls and Cochonnet cost 
about $13.50. The lignum vite balls used in the 
English game are more expensive, a set of sixteen 
costing about $35. 

In the English and Scotch game the ball is al- 
ways to be led, never tossed in the air, resembling 
the famous Scotch winter game of “Curling.” 

We hope this short description will induce some 
of our readers to try the experiment of a Bowling 
Green. 





«* Lo, now is come our joyful’st feast! 
Let every man be jolly. 
Each roome with yvie leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 
Now all our neighbours’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning ; 
Their ovens they with bak’t meats choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let Sorrow lie, 
And if, for cold, it hap to die, 
Wee'l bury ’t in a Christmas pye, 
And evermore be merry.” 
— Withers’ Fuvenilia. 
a * * 

The dinner was served up in the great hall, where 
the ‘Squire always held his Christmas banquet. A 
blazing, crackling fire of logs had been heaped up 
to warm the spacious apartment, and the flame went 
sparkling and wreathing up the wide-mouthed 
chimney. The great picture of the crusader and his 
white horse had been profusely decorated with 
greens for the occasion; and holly and ivy had like- 
wise been wreathed round the helmet and weapons 
on the opposite wall, which I understood were the 
arms of the same warrior. I must own, by-the-by, 
I had strong doubts about the authenticity of the 
painting and armor as having belonged to the cru- 
sader, they certainly having the stamp of more 
recent days; but I was told that the painting had 
been so considered time out of mind and that, as to 
the armor, it had been found in a lumber-room, and 
elevated to its present situation by the "Squire, who 
at once determined it to be the armor of the family 
hero; and as he was absolute authority on all such 
subjects in his own household, the matter had passed 
into current acceptations. A sideboard was set 
out just under this chivalric trophy, which was a 
display of plate that might have vied (at least in 
variety) with Belshazzar’s parade of the vessels of 
the temple; “flagons, cans, cups, beakers, goblets, 


basins, and ewers;” the gorgeous utensils of good: 


companionship that had gradually accumulated 
through many generations of jovial housekeepers. 
Before these stood the two Yule candles, beaming 
like two stars of the first magnitude; other lights 
were distributed in branches, and the whole array 
glittered like a firmament of silver. 

We were ushered into this banqueting scene with 
the sound of minstrelsy; the old harper being seated 
on a stool beside the fireplace, and twanging his in- 
strument with a vast deal more power than melody. 
Never did Christmas board display a more goodly 
and gracious assemblage of countenances; those 
who were not handsome, were at least, happy; and 
happiness is a rare improver of your hard-favored 
visage. I always consider an old English family as 
well worth studying as a collection of Holbein’s por- 
traits, or Albert Durer’s prints. There is much 
antiquarian lore to be acquired; much knowledge of 
the physiognomies of former times. Perhaps it 
may be from having continually before their eyes 
those rows of old family portraits, with which the 
mansions of this country are stocked; certain it is, 
that the quaint features of antiquity are often more 
faithfully perpetuated in these ancient lines; and I 
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have traced an old family nose through a whole 
picture-gallery, legitimately handed down from 
generation to generation, almost from the time of 


the Conquest. Something of the kind was to be 
observed in the worthy company around me. 
Many of their faces had evidently originated in a 
Gothic age, and been merely copied by succeeding 
generations; and there was one little girl, in par- 
ticular, of staid demeanor, with a high Roman nose, 
and an antique vinegar aspect, who was a great 
favorite of the ’Sqnire’s, being, as he said, a Brace- 
bridge all over, and the very counterpart of one of 
his ancestors who figured in the court of Henry 
VII. 

The parson said grace, which was not a short 
familiar one, such as is commonly addressed to the 
Deity in these unceremonious days; but a long, 
courtly, well-worded one of the ancient school. 
There was now a pause, as if something was ex- 
pected; when suddenly the butler entered the hail 
with some degree of bustle; he was attended by a 
servant on each side with a large wax-light, and 
bore a silver dish, on which was an enormous pig’s 
head, decorated with rosemary, with a lemon in its 
mouth, which was placed with great formality at 
the head of the table. The moment this pageant 
made its appearance, the harper struck up a 
flourish; at the conclusion of which the young 
Oxonian, on receiving a hint from the ’Squire, 
gave, with an air of the most comic gravity, an old 
carol, the first verse of which was as follows: 


‘* Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino. 
The boar’s head in hand bring I, 
With garlands gay and rosemary. 
I pray you all synge merrily 
Qui estis in convivio.” 

Though prepared to witness many of these little 
eccentricities, from being apprized of the peculiar 
hobby of mine host, yet, I confess, the parade with 
which so odd a dish was introduced somewhat per- 
plexed me, until I gathered from the conversation 
of the "Squire and the parson, that it was meant to 
represent the bringing in of the boar’s head—a dish 
formerly served up with much ceremony, and the 
sound of minstrelsy and song, at great tables on 
Christmas day.? 


' The old ceremony of serving up the boar’s head on Christ- 
mas day, is still observed in the hall of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford. I was favored by the parson with a copy of the carol 
as now sung, and as it may be acceptable to such of my 
readers as are curious in these grave and learned matters, I 
give it entire : 

‘* The boar’s head in hand bear I, 
Bedeck'd with bays and rosemary ; 
And I pray you, my masters, be merry, 
Quot estis in convivio. 
Caput apri defero, 
Reddens laudes Domino. 
‘* The boar’s head, as | understand, 
Is the rarest dish in all this land, 
Which thus bedeck’d with a gay garland 
Let us servire cantico, 
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The table was literally loaded with good cheer, 
and presented an epitome of country abundance, in 
this season of overflowing larders. A distinguished 
post was allotted to “ancient sirloin,” as mine host 
termed it; being, as he added, “the standard of old 
England hospitality, and a joint of goodly presence, 
and full of expectation.” There were several 
dishes quaintly decorated, and which had evidently 
something traditional in their embellishments; but 
about which, as I did not like to appear over- 
curious, I asked no questions. 

I could not, however, but notice a pie, magnifi- 
cently decorated with peacock’s feathers, in imita- 
tion of the tail of that bird, which overshadowed a 
considerable tract of the table. This, the "Squire 
confessed, with some little hesitation, was a pheas- 
ant pie, though a peacock pie was certainly the 
most authentical; but there had been such a mor- 
tality among the peacocks this season, that he could 
not prevail upon himself to have one killed.’ 

* * * 

When the cloth was removed, the butler brought 
in a huge silver vessel, of rare and curious work- 
manship, which he placed before the Squire. Its 
appearance was hailed with acclamation; being the 
Wassail Bowl, so renowned in Christmas festivity. 
The contents had been prepared by the ’Squire him- 
self; for it was a beverage, in the skillful mixture of 
which he particularly prided himself: alleging that 
it was too abstruse and complex for the comprehen- 
sion of an ordinary servant. It was a potation, in- 
deed, that might well make the heart of a toper leap 
within him; being composed of the richest and 
raciest wines, highly spiced and sweetened, with 
roasted apples bobbing about the surface.’ 

The old gentleman’s whole countenance beamed 
with a serene look of indwelling delight, as he 
stirred this mighty bowl. Having raised it to his 
lips, with a hearty wish of a merry Christmas to all 


Caput apri defero, 
Reddens laudes Domino. 


Our stewart hath provided this 
In honor of the King of Bliss, 
Which on this day to be served is 
In Reginensi Atrio, 
Caput apri defero, 
Reddens laudes Domino.” 

‘The peacock was anciently in great demand for stately 
entertainments. Sometimes it was made into a pie, at one 
end of which the head appeared above the crust in all its 
plumage, with the beak richly gilt; at the other end the tail 
was displayed. Such pies were served up at the solemn 
banquets of chivalry, when Knights-errant pledged themselves 
to undertake any perilous enterprise, whence came the an- 
cient oath, used by Justice Shallow, ‘* by cock and pie.” 

The peacock was also an important dish for the Christmas 
feast, and Massinger, in his City Madam, gives some idea of 
the extravagance with which this, as well as other dishes, 
was prepared for the gorgeous revels of the olden times: 
Men may talk of Country Christmasses, 

Their thirty pound butter’d eggs, their pies of carps’ tongues ; 

Their pheasants drenched with ambergris; the carcasses of 
three fat 

Wethers bruised for gravy to make sauce for a single peacock ! 

2 The Wassail bowl was sometimes composed of ale instead 
of wine; with nutmeg, sugar, toast, ginger, and roasted 
crabs; in this way the nut-brown beverage is still prepared 

a1, and round the hearth of substantial 


present, he sent it brimming around the board, for 
everyone to follow his example according to the 
primitive style; pronouncing it “the ancient foun- 
tain of good feeling, where all hearts met together.”" 
There was much laughing and rallying, as the 
honest emblem of Christmas joviality circulated, 
and was kissed rather coyly by the ladies. But 
when it reached Master Simon, he raised it in both 
hands, and with the air of a boon companion, struck 
up an old Wassail Chanson: 
‘* The brown bowle, 
The merry brown bowle, 
As it goes round about-a, 
Fill 
Still, 
Let the world say what it will, 
And drink your fill all out-a. 


‘« The deep canne, 

The merry deep canne, 

As thou dost freely quaff-a, 
Sling 
Fling, 

Be as merry as a king, 

And sound a lusty laugh-a.” 
aK * * 


The dinner-time passed away in this flow of in- 
nocent hilarity, and though the old hall may have 
resounded in its time with many a scene of broader 
rout and revel, yet | doubt whether it ever witnessed 
more honest and genuine enjoyment. How easy it 
is for one benevolent being to diffuse pleasure 
around him; and how truly is a kind heart a fountain 
of gladness, making everything in its vicinity to 
freshen into smiles. The joyous disposition of the 
worthy ’Squire was perfectly contagious; he was 
happy himself, and disposed to make all the world 
happy; and the little eccentricities of his humor did 
but season, in a manner, the sweetness of his philan- 
thropy. * a 


After the dinner table was removed, the hall was 
given up to the younger members of the family, 
who, prompted to all kinds of noisy mirth by the 
Oxonian and Master Simon, made its old walls 
ring with their merriment, as they played at romp- 


ing games. I delight in witnessing the gambols of 
children, and particularly at this happy holiday sea- 
son, and could not help stealing out of the drawing- 
room on hearing one of their peals of laughter. I 
found them at the game of blind-man’s-buff. 
Master Simon, who was the leader of their revels, 
and seemed on all occasions to fulfil the office of 
that ancient potentate, the Lord of Misrule,? was 


farmers at Christmas. It is also called Lamb’s Wool, and it 
is celebrated by Herrick in his Twelfth Night: 
** Next crowne the bowle full 
With gentle Lamb’s Wool, 
Add sugar, nutmeg, and ginger, 
With store of ale too; 
And thus ye must doe 
To make the Wassaile a swinger.” 

' The custom of drinking out of the same cup gave place to 
each having his cup. When the steward came to the door 
with the Wassel, he was to cry three times, Wassel, Wassel, 
Wassel, and then the chappell (chaplain) was to answer with 
a song. — Archzologia. 

* At Christmas there was in the Kinges house, whereso- 
ever hee was lodged, a lorde of misrule, or mayster of merie 
disportes, and the like had ye in the house of every noble- 
man of honor; or good worshippe, were he spirituall or tem- 
porall. — Stow. 
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blinded in the midst of the hall. The little beings 
were as busy about him as the mock fairies about 
Falstaff; pinching him, plucking at the skirts of his 
coat, and tickling him with straws. One fine blue- 
eyed girl of about thirteen, with her flaxen hair all 
in beautiful confusion, her frolic face in a glow, her 
frock half torn off her shoulders, a complete picture 
of a romp, was the chief tormentor; and from the 
shyness with which Master Simon avoided the 
smaller game, and hemmed this wild little nymph 
in corners, and obliged her to jump shrieking over 
chairs, I suspected the rogue of being not a whit 
more blinded than was convenient. 

When I returned to the drawing-room, I found 
the company seated round the fire, listening to the 
parson, who was deeply ensconced in a high-backed 
oaken chair, the work of some cunning artificer of 
yore, which had been brought from the library for 
his particular accommodation. From this vener- 
able piece of furniture, with which his shadowy 
figure and dark weazen face so admirably accorded, 
he was dealing forth strange accounts of the popular 
superstitions and legends of the surrounding 
country, with which he had become acquainted in 
the course of his antiquarian researches. 


While we were all attention to the parson’s 
stories, our ears were suddenly assailed by a burst 
of heterogeneous sounds from the hall in which 
were mingled something like the clang of rude min- 
strelsy, with the uproar of many small voices and 
girlish laughter. The door suddenly flew open, and 
a train came trooping into the room, that might 
almost have been mistaken for the breaking up of 
the court of Fairy. That indefatigable spirit, 
Master Simon, in the faithful discharge of his duties 
as lord of misrule, had conceived the idea of a 
Christmas mummery, or masking; and having 
called in to his assistance the Oxonian and the 
young officer, who were equally ripe for anything 
that should occasion romping and merriment, they 
had carried it into instant effect. The old house- 
keeper had been consulted; the antique clothes- 
presses and wardrobes rummaged, and made to 
vield up the relics of finery that had not seen the 
light for several generations; the younger part of 
the company had been privately convened from 
parlor to hall, and the whole had been bedizened 
out, into a burlesque imitation of an antique mask." 

Master Simon led the van as “Ancient Christ- 
mas,” quaintly apparelled in a ruff, a short cloak, 
which had very much the aspect of one of the old 
housekeeper’s petticoats, and a hat that might have 
served for a village steeple, and must indubitably 
have figured in the days of the Covenanters. From 
under this, his nose curved boldly forth, flushed 
with a frost-bitten bloom that seemed the very 
trophy of a December blast. He was accompanied 
by the blue-eyed romp, dished up as Dame Mince 
Pie, in the venerable magnificence of faded bro- 
cade, long stomacher, peaked hat, and high-heeled 
shoes. 


' Maskings or mummeries, were favorite sports at Christ- 
mas, in old times; and the wardrobes at halls and manor- 
houses were often laid under contribution to furnish dresses 
and fantastic disguises. I strongly suspect Master Simon to 


have taken the idea of this from Ben Jonson’s Masque of 
Christmas. 
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The young officer appeared as Robin Hood, in a 
sporting dress of Kendal green, and a foraging 
cap with a gold tassel. 

The costume, to be sure, did not bear testimony 
to deep research, and there was an evident eye to 
the picturesque, natural to a young gallant in pres- 
ence of his mistress. The fair Julia hung on his 
arm in a pretty rustic dress, as Maid Marian. 
The rest of the train had been metamorphosed in 
various ways. The girls trussed up in the finery 
of the ancient belles of the Bracebridge line, and the 
striplings bewhiskered with burnt cork, and gravely 
clad in broad skirts, hanging sleeves, and full- 
bottomed wigs, to represent the characters of Roast 
Beef, Plum Pudding, and other worthies celebrated 
in ancient maskings. The whole was under the 
control of the Oxonian, in the appropriate char- 
acter of Misrule; and I observed that he exercised 
rather a mischievous sway with his wand over the 
smaller personages of the pageant. 

The eruption of this motley crew, with beat of 
drum, according to ancient custom, was the con- 
summation of uproar and merriment. Master 
Simon covered himself with glory by the stateliness 
with which, as Ancient Christmas, he walked a 
minuet with the peerless, though giggling, Dame 
Mince Pie. It was followed by a dance of all the 
characters, which, from its medley of costumes, 
seemed as though the old family portraits had 
skipped down from their frames to join in the sport. 
Different centuries were figuring at cross-hands 
and right and left; the dark ages were cutting pirou- 
ettes and rigadoons; and the days of Queen Bess, 
jigging merrily down the middle, through a line of 
succeeding generations. 

The worthy ’Squire contemplated these fantas- 
tic sports, and this resurrection of his old ward- 
robe, with the simple relish of childish delight. He 
stood chuckling and rubbing his hands, and scarcely 
hearing a word the parson said, notwithstanding 
that the latter was discoursing most authentically on 
the ancient and stately dance of the Pavon, or pea- 
cock, from which he conceived the minuet to be 
derived.’ For my part I was in a continual excite- 
ment from the varied scenes of whim and innocent 
gayety passing before me. It was inspiring to see 
wild-eyed frolic and warm-hearted hospitality 
breaking out from among the chills and glooms of 
winter, and old age throwing off his apathy, and 
catching once more the freshness of youthful en- 
joyment. I felt also an interest in the scene, from 
the consideration that these fleeting customs were 
posting fast into oblivion, and this was, perhaps, the 
only family in England in which the whole of them 
were still punctiliously observed. There was a 
quaintness, too, mingled with all this revelry, that 
gave it a peculiar zest: it was suited to the time and 

place; and as the old manor-house almost reeled 
with mirth and wassail, it seemed echoing back the 
joviality of long-departed vears. 


Sir John Hawkins, speaking of the dance called the 
Pavon, from pavo, a peacock, says, “It is grave and 
majestic dance; the method of dancing it anciently was 
by gentlemen dressed with caps and swords, by those of 
the long robe in their gowns, by the peers in their 
mantles, and by the ladies in gowns with long trains, the 
motion whereof, in dancing, resembles that of a peacock.”— 
History of Music. 
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A Conservative Statement—A very conservative 
and serious-minded member of the House of Com- 
mons recently arose in his place, and speaking 
urgently against certain radical measures contem- 
plated, said: 

“Since I came into the House, four years ago, 
the confidence of the public in it has been much di- 
minished.” 

And he was too deeply in earnest to understand 
the laughter that followed. 


Reductio Ad Absurdum—-Lieutenant Derby, who 
wrote the Squibob Papers, at one time had his quar- 
ters next to General Augur’s. Augur had a number 
of children, and sometimes they made a good deal 
of noise. One night the children were making con- 
siderable noise, when there came a tremendous 
pounding on the partition, and Derby called out: 
“Augur! Augur! I wish you’d make those gimlets 
of yours keep quiet!” 


After the Lecture—S. R. Crockett, the popular 
writer, is said to have had this experience recently, 
which he relates with keen appreciation. It was 
after one of the two or three public lectures that he 
ever delivered. A heavy, solemn-faced Scot came 
round after the tragedy, and shook him by the hand 
in a melancholy manner. 

“T hae read a’ your buiks,” he said; and, after a 
pause, he added, “up to this.” 

Mr. Crockett expressed his thanks. 
was silent awhile, and tried again. 

“You dinna do this for a livelihood?” he asked, 
referring to the recent lecture: 

“No,” replied Mr. Crockett, meekly. 

“I was thinking that,” said Mr. Crockett’s critic, 
with still deeper solemnity. 


A Word Fitly Spoken—The little word “again” 
cence threw a large assembly into fits of laughter. 
It was at a public meeting in New York. One of 
the speakers, the Rev. Mr. R., had the misfortune, 
when he tried to take a seat, to miss his chair and 
come down at full length on the platform. The ac- 
cident occasioned not a little subdued mirth. When 
at last it came his turn to spéak, the presiding officer 
introduced him in these words: “The Rev. Mr. R. 
will again take the floor.” The reverend gentleman 
never met with so enthusiastic a reception as 
greeted this announcement. 


The man 


The Reward of Virtue—A benevolent old gentle- 
man invited a number of poor children to a treat 
in his beautiful grounds. Among the many good 
things he provided for their entertainment were ex- 
cellent strawberries and cream. 

Seeing how the children enjoyed these, the good 
man, wishing to point a lesson, addressed them: 

“Well, boys,” he said, “I hope you have enjoyed 
your strawberries and cream?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply, in lusty chorus. 

“But suppose,” he continued, “that instead of hav- 
ing been invited here you had stolen over my garden 
wall and helped yourselves when no one was look- 
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ing, you would not have enjoyed them half so much, 
would you?” 

“No, sir,” replied the chorus. 

“And why not?” queried their benefactor. 

To this answer there was no immediate response. 
At length, however, a little urchin, rather bolder 
than the rest, piped out: 

“*Cause we shouldn’t have had no cream with 
them!” 

The Wisdom of a Fool—A visitor to a lunatic 
asylum in Scotland was watching the men at work 
on some repairs about the building. One of the 
inmates who was assisting, by repeatedly rolling 
his barrow upside down when returning from the 
building to the stones attracted the visitor’s atten- 
tion. At length, as the patient’ passed him for the 
sixth time with the barrow inverted, the visitor called 
to him: 

“Why, man! you’re wheeling that barrow up- 
side down. Why do you do it?” 

“Oh,” said the lunatic, “that’s the best way.” The 
visitor took the barrow, and, turning it right side up, 
said: “This is the proper way.” “That’s a’ you ken,” 
said the inmate; “I tried it that way, but they filled 
it fu’ o’ bricks.” 

A John Bull—Sir Francis Scott, the commander 
of the British expedition to Ashanti last winter, ad- 
dressing his troops expressed his disappointment 
that they had no chance to show their bravery in 
battle. “But” added he (and he is not an Irishman), 
“if there had been fighting there would have been 
many absent faces here to-day.” 


The Bishop’s Triumph—The late Bishop Selwyn 
delighted to tell the following incident in his varied 
experience: 

While Bishop of Litchfield, he was walking one 
day in the black country, and observing a group of 
colliers seated by the roadside in a semi-circle, with 
a brass kettle in front of them, he had the curiosity 
to inquire what was going on. 

“Why, yer honor,” replied a grave-looking mem- 
ber of the group, “it’s a sort of wager. Yon kettle 
is a prize for the fellow who can tell the biggest lie, 
and I am the umpire.” 

Amazed and shocked, the good Bishop said re- 
provingly, “Why my friends, I have never told a 
lie that I know of since I was born.” 

There was a dead silence, only broken by the voice 
of the umpire, who said in a deliberate tone, “Gie 
the Bishop the kettle.” 


Les Immortels—When Gen. U. S. Grant was a 
cadet, at West Point, he had an old French profes- 
sor who had very peculiar notions. He had a great 
respect for Emperor Napoleon, and in honor of him 
he called one of his French classes after his famous 
guard “Les Immortels,” but this class, of which Gen. 
Grant was a member, was the stupidest and worst 
in French in the academy. One of the officers 
asked the professor why he should call a stupid class 
with such an honored title as “Les Immortels.” 
“Well,” the professor said, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, “you can very well see for yourself that 
they are “laz-y mor-tels.” 





IN DIALECT: 


SELECTIONS IN CHARACTER VERSE 





Chri’mus Comin’ «++. +0002 Anne Virginia Culbertson * 


Chri’mus hit’s a-comin’! 

Doan’ you heah me now? 

White folks cuts no figger 

Dese times ’side de nigger ; 
Chri’mus made on puppus fer de niggers, anyhow. 


Chri’mus hit’s a-comin’! 
No mo’ wuk a while, 
Gwine to be dat lazy 
Drive de boss mos’ crazy, 
Chri’mus week, no use a-tall to hurry up dis chile. 


Chri’mus hit’s a-comin’! 
Den de fun begins. 
Pile de logs up higher, 
Nuttin’ lak a fire! 
Nigger pow’ful happy when he toas‘in’ of he shins. 


Chri’mus hit’s a-comin’ ! 
Be heah mighty soon. 
Retch de ole gun down den, 
Lemme chase aroun’ den, 
Chri’mus won’t be Chri’mus-time bidout a tas’e of coon. 


Chri’mus hit’s a-comin’! 
Fotch de ole jug out, 
Apple-jack to fill hit, 
Hawg-meat in de skillet, 
Nigger git so happy dat he hatter sing an’ shout. 


Chri’mus hit’s a-comin’ ! 
Git up fo’ hit’s light, 
Fine mos’ folks a-nappin’ ; 
Fo’ dee know what happen, 
Cotch dee presents, shoutin’ ‘‘ Chri’mus-gif?!” wid all my 
might. 


Chri’mus hit’s a-comin’! 
Li’l gal I know, 
Thu de pine-woods yonder, 
Gwine git all I squander 
On dese Chri’mus doin’s, an’ I weesh *twuz heap sight mo’. 


Chri’mus hit’s a-comin’! 
Rozzum up de bow! 
Footes dat onsteady 
Dat I’se feard a’ready 
Gwine to lose de ’ligion dat I got las’ Augus’, sho’. 


Chri’mus hit’s a-comin’! 
Niggers ain’ de same ! 
Chri’mus in de bones den, 
Ef dee fairly hones den 
Fer ongawdly doin’s, A7/°s jes’ Chri’mus dat’s to blame ! 


The Sleepy Laddie...++. William Miller...++++ Kansas City Star 


Are ye no gaun to wauken th’ day, ye rogue? 
Your parritch is ready and cool in the cog, 
Auld baundrous sae gaucy, and Tam o’ that ilk 
Would fain ha’e a drap o’ my wee laddie’s milk. 


There’s a wee birdie singing, Get up, get up! 
And listen, it says, ‘‘ Tak a whup, tak a whup ”; 
But I'll kittle his bosie — a far better plan — 

Or pouther his pow wi’ a watering can. 


There’s claes to wash, and the house to redd, 
And I canna begin till I mak’ the bed ; 

For I count it nae brag to be clever as some, 
Wha while thrang ata’ bakin’, can soop the lum. 


*From Lays of a Wandering Minstrel, published by J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 


It’s fair i’ the day now, and brawly ye ken, 

Your father has scarcely a minute a spen; 

But ae blink o’ his wife wi’ the bairn on her knee, 
He says lightens his toil, tho’ sair it may be. 


So up to your parritch, and on wi’ your claes ; 

There’s a fire that might warm the cauld Norlan braes ; 
For a coggie weel filled with a clean fire-en’ 

Should mak’ ye jump up, and gae skelping ben. 


Tim the Dragoon..+++++. A. T. Quiller Couch......+. Troy Town 


Be aisy an’ list to a chune 
That’s sung of bowld Tim the Dragoon — 
Sure, "twas he’d niver miss 
To be stalin’ a kiss, 
Or a brace by the light of the moon — 
Aroon — 
Wid a wink at the Man in the Moon! 


Rest his sowl where the daisies grow thick ; 
For he’s gone from the land of the quick : 
But he’s still makin’ love 
To the leddies above, 
An’ be jabbers! he'll tache em the thrick — 
Avick — 
Niver doubt but he’ll tache ’em the thrick ! 


Tis by Tim the dear saints ’Il set sthore, 
And ‘ull thrate him to whisky galore ; 
For they’ve only to sip 
But the tip of his lip ? 
An’ bedad! they'll be askin’ for more — 
Asthore — 
By the powers, they’ll be shoutin’ ‘* Ancore!” 


Feyoccesseed Nimmo Christie..++.... Lays and Verses 


There comes a ship to the lang toon, 
To the lang, lang toon; 
But nane is there the sicht to see, 
For a’ are sleepin’ — a’ but me 
An’ the yellow mune, 
My freen the mune. 


This ship that comes to the lang toon, 
To the lang, lang toon, 
Has ropes o’ siller an’ sails 0’ crape, 
An’ the skipper — oh! he has an unco shape 
An’ a waefu’ froon. 
I fear his froon ! 


When a’ is still i’ the lang toon, 
I’ the lang, lang toon, 
Its mast comes round by the kelpies’ rock, 
Whar e’en the sea-maws daurna flock, 
And there is nae soun’ — 
There’s ne’er a soun’! 


An’ whiles there’s ane frae the lang toon, 

Frae the lang, lang toon, 
An’ whiles there’s ane, an’ whiles there’s twa 
That gangs aboard, an’ the ship’s awa! 

For the wark is dune, 

It’s owre and dune. 


When mornin’ comes i’ the lang toon, 

I’ the lang, Jang toon, “ 
There’s some that’s greetin’ for them that’s gane 
Whar I can tell, an’ I alane — 

An’ the yellow mune, 

My freen the mune. 





SENTIMENTAL TOMMY SUPS WITH THE S. R. J. C.* 
By J. M. BARRIE 





The wardrobe had been put upon its back on the 
tloor, and so converted into a bed for Tommy and 
Elspeth, who were sonietimes wakened in the night 
by a loud noise, which alarmed them until they 
learned that it was only the man in the next room 
knocking angrily on the wall because their mother’s 
cough kept him from sleeping. 

Tommy knew what death was now, and Elspeth 
knew its name, and both were vaguely aware that 
it was looking for their mother; but if she could 
only hold out till Hogmanay, Tommy said, they 
would fleg it out of the house. Hogmanay is the 
mighty winter festival of Thrums, and when it came 
round these two were to give their mother a present 
that would make her strong. 

Perhaps Mrs. Sandys had been thinking that 
when Hogmanay came her children might have no 
mother to bring presents to, for on their return to 
the room her eyes followed them woefully, and a 
shudder of apprehension shook her torn frame. 
Tommy gave Elspeth a look that meant “I’m sure 
there’s something queer about her.” 

There was also something queer about himself, 
which at this time had the strangest gallop. It be- 
gan one day with a series of morning calls from 
Shovel, who suddenly popped his head over the top 
of the door (he was standing on the handle), roared 
“Roast-beef!” in the manner of a railway porter an- 
nouncing the name of a station, and then at once 
withdrew. 

He returned presently to say that vain must be all 
attempts to wheedle his secret from him, and yet 
again to ask irritably why Tommy was not coming 
out to hear all about it. Then did Tommy desert Els- 
peth, and on the stair Shovel showed him a yellow 
card with this printed on it: “S. R. J. C-—Supper 
Ticket”; and written beneath, inalady’shand: “Admit 
Joseph Salt.” The letters Shovel explained, meant 
Society for the somethink of Juvenile Criminals, and 
the toffs what ran it got hold of you when you came 
out of quod. Then if you was willing to repent they 
wrote down your name and the place what you 
lived at in a book, and one of them came to see yer 
and give yer a ticket for the blow-out night. This 
was blow-out night, and that were Shovel’s ticket. 
He had bought it from Hump Salt for fourpence. 
What you get at the blow-out was roast-beef, plum- 
duff, and an orange; but when Hump saw the four- 
pence he could not wait. : 

A favor was asked of Tommy. Shovel had been 
told by Hump that it was the custom of the toffs to 
sit beside you and question you about your crimes, 
and lacking the imagination that made Tommy such 
an ornament to the house, the chances were that he 
would flounder in his answers and be ejected. 
Hump had pointed this out to him after pocketing 
the fourpence. Would Tommy, therefore, make up 
things for him to say; reward, the orange. 

This was a proud moment for Tommy, as Shovel’s 
knowledge of crime was much more extensive than 


*A selected reading from Sentimental Tommy, the Story of 


his Boyhood, by J. M. Barrie. 
ner’s Sons. 


Published by Charles Scrib- 


his own, though they had both studied it in the 
pictures of a lively newspaper subscribed to by 
Shovel, senior. He became patronizing at once and 
rejected the orange as insufficient. 

Then suppose, after he got into the hall, Shovel 
dropped his ticket out of the window; Tommy could 
pick it up, and then it would admit him also. 

Tommy liked this, but foresaw a danger: the 
ticket might be taken from Shovel at the door, just 
as they took them from you at that singing thing in 
the church he had attended with young Petey. 

So help Shovel’s davy, there was no fear of this. 
They were superior toffs, what trusted to your 
honor. 

Would Shovel swear to this? 

He would. 

But would he swear dagont? 

He swore dagont; and then Tommy had him. 
As he was so sure of it, he could not object to 
Tommy’s being the one who dropped the ticket out 
of the window? 

Shovel did object for a time, but after a wrangle 
he gave up the ticket, intending to take it from 
Tommy when primed with the necessary tale.- So 
they parted until evening, and Tommy returned to 
Elspeth, secretive but elated. For the rest of the 
day he was in thought, now waggling his head 
smugly over some dark, unutterable design and 
again looking a little scared. In growing alarm 
she watched his face, and at last she slipped upon 
her knees, but he had her up at once, and said, re- 
proachfully: 

“It were me as teached yer to pray, and now yer 
prays for me! That’s fine treatment!” 

Nevertheless, just before he stole out to join 
Shovel, he took Elspeth aside and whispered to her, 
nervously: 

“You can pray for me if you like, for, oh, Elspeth, 
I’m thinking as I’ll need it sore!” And sore he 
needed it before the night was out. 


“I love my dear father and my dear mother and 
all the dear little kids at ’ome. You are a kind 
laidy or gentleman. I love yer. I will néver do it 
again, so help me bob. Amen.” 

This was what Shovel muttered to himself again 
and again as the two boys made their way across 
the lamplit Hungerford Bridge, and Tommy asked 
him what it meant. 

“My old gal learned me that; she’s deep,” Shovel 
said, wiping the words off his mouth with his sleeve. 

“But you got no kids at ’ome!” remonstrated 
Tommy. (Ameliar was now in service.) 

Shovel turned on him with the fury of a mother 
protecting her young. “Don’t you try for to knock 
none on it out,” he cried, and again fell a-mumbling. 

Said Tommy, scornfully: “If you says it all out 
at one bang you'll be done at the start.” 

Shovel sighed. 

“And you should blubber when yer says it,” added 
Tommy, who could laugh or cry merely because 
other people were laughing or crying, or even with 
less reason, and so naturally that he found it more 











difficult to stop than to begin. Shovel was the 
taller by half a head, and irresistible with his fists, 
but to-night Tommy was master. 

“You jest stick to me, Shovel,” he said airily. 
“Keep a grip on my hand, same as if yer was 
Elspeth.” 

“But what was we copped for, Tommy?” en- 
treated humble Shovel. 

Tommy asked him if he knew what a butler was, 
and Shovel remembered, confusedly, that there had 
been a portrait of a butler in his father’s news-sheet. 

“Well, then,” said Tommy, inspired by this same 
source, “there’s a room a butler has, and it is a 
pantry, so you and me we crawled through the 
winder and we opened the door to the gang. You 
and me was copped. They catched you below the 
table and me stabbing the butler. 

“It was me what stabbed the butler,” Shovel in- 
terposed, jealously. 

“How could you do it, Shovel?” 

“With a knife, I tell yer!” 

“Why, you didn’t have no knife,” said Tommy, 
impatiently. 

This crushed Shovel, but he growled sulkily: 

“Well, I bit him in the leg.” 

“Not you,” said selfish Tommy. “You forgets 
about repenting, and if I let ver bite him, you would 
brag about it. It’s safer without, Shovel.” 

Perhaps it was. “How long did I get in quod, 
then, Tommy ?” 

“Fourteen days.” 

“So did you,” Shovel said, with quick anxiety. 

“IT got a month,” replied Tommy, firmly. 

Shovel roared a word that would never have ad- 
mitted him to the hall. Then, “I’m as game as you, 
and gamer,” he whined. 

“But I’m better at repenting. I tell yer, I'll cry 
when I’m repenting.” Tommy’s face lit up, and 
Shovel could not help saying, with a curious look 
at it: 

“You—you ain’t like any other cove I knows,” 
to which Tommy replied, also in an awestruck 
voice: 

“I’m so queer, Shovel, that when I thinks *bout 
myself I’m—I’m sometimes near feared.” 

“What makes your face for to shine like that? Is 
it thinking about the blow-out?” 

No, it was hardly that, but Tommy could not 
tell what it was. He and the saying about art for 
art’s sake were in the streets that night, looking for 
each other. 

The splendor of the brightly lighted hall, which 
was situated in one of the meanest streets of per- 
haps-the most densely populated quarter in Lon- 
don, broke upon the two boys suddenly and hit 
each in his vital part, tapping an invitation on 
Tommy’s brain-pan and taking Shovel coquettishly 
in the stomach. Now was the moment when 
Shovel meant to strip Tommy of the ticket, but the 
spectacle in front dazed him, and he stopped to tell 
a vegetable barrow how he loved his dear father and 
his dear mother, and all the dear kids at home. 
Then Tommy darted forward and was immediately 
lost in the crowd surging round the steps of the hall. 

Several gentlemen in evening dress stood framed 
in the lighted doorway, shouting: “Have your 
tickets in your hands and give them up as you pass 
in.” They were fine fellows, helping in a splendid 
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work, and their society did much good, though it 
was not so well organized as others that have fol- 
lowed in its steps; but Shovel, you may believe, was 
in no mood to attend to them. He had but one 
thought: that the traitor Tommy was doubtless at 
that moment boring his way toward them, under- 
ground, as it were, and “holding his ticket in his 
hand.” Shovel dived into the rabble and was flung 
back upside down. Falling with his arms round a 
full-grown man, he immediately ran up him as if he 
had been a lamp-post, and was aloft just sufficiently 
long to see Tommy give up the ticket and saunter 
into the hall. 

The crowd tried at intervals to rush the door. 
It was mainly composed of ragged boys, but here 
and there were men, women, and girls, who came 
into view for a moment under the lights as the mob 
heaved and went round and round like a boiling 
potful. Two policemen joined the ticket-collectors, 
and though it was a good-humored gathering, the 
air was thick with such cries as these: 

“I lorst my ticket, ain’t I telling yer? 
guv’nor, lemme in!” 

“Oh, crumpets, look at Jimmy! Jimmy never 
did nothink, your honor; he’s a himposter.” 

“I’m the boy what kicked the peeler. Hie, you 
toff with the choker, ain’t I to step up?” 

“Tell yer, I’m a genooine criminal, I am. If yer 
don’t lemme in I'll have the lawr on you.” 

“Let a poor cove in as his father drownded hisself 
for his country.” 

“What air yer torking about? Warn’t I in larst 
year, and the cuss as runs the show, he says to me, 
‘Allers welcome,’ he says. None on your sarse, 
Bobby. I demand to see the cuss what runs——” 

“Jest keeping on me out ’cos I ain’t done nothin’. 
Ho, this is a encouragement to honesty, I don’t 
think.” 

Mighty in tongue and knee and elbow was an un- 
known knight, ever conspicuous; it might be but 
by a leg waving for one brief moment in the air. 
He did not want to go in, would not go in though 
they went on their blooming knees to him; he was 
after a viper of the name of Tommy. Half an hour 
had not tired him, and he was leading another as- 
sault, when a magnificent lady, such as you see in 
wax-works, appeared in the vestibule and made 
some remark to a policeman, who then shouted: 

“If so there be hany lad here called Shovel, he can 
step forrard. 

A dozen lads stepped forward at once, but a flail 
drove them right and left, and the unknown knight 
had mounted the parapet amid a shower of exe- 
crations. “If you are the real Shovel,” the lady said 
to him, “you can tell me how this proceeds, ‘I love 
my dear father and my dear mother *. Go on.” 

Shovel obeyed, tremblingly. “And all the dear 
little kids at ome. You are a kind laidy or gentle- 
man. I love yer. “I will never do it again, so help 
me bob. Amen.” 

“Charming!” chirped the lady, and down pleasant- 
smelling aisles she led him, pausing to drop an ob- 
servation about Tommy to a clergyman: “So glad 
I came; I discovered the most delightful little 
monster called Tommy.” The clergyman looked 


Gar on, 





after her half in sadness, half sarcastically; he was 
thinking that he had discovered a monster also. 
At present the body of the hall was empty, but 
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its sides were lively with gorging boys, among 
whom ladies moved, carrying platefuls of good 
things. Most of them were sweet women, fighting 
bravely for these boys, and not at all like Shovel’s 
patroness, who had come for a sensation. Tommy 
falling into her hands, she got it. 

Tommy, who had a corner to himself, was lolling 
in it like a little king, and he not only ordered roast- 
beef for the awe-struck Shovel, but sent the lady 
back for salt. Then he whispered, exultantly: 
“Quick, Shovel, feel my pocket” (it bulged with two 
oranges), “now the inside pocket” (plum-duff), “now 
my waistcoat pocket” (threepence); “look in my 
mouth” (chocolates). 

When Shovel found speech he began, excitedly: 
“I love my dear father and my dear. r 

“Gach!” said Tommy interrupting him contempt- 
uously. “Repenting ain’t no go, Shovel. Look at 
them other coves; none of them has got no money, 
nor full pockets, and I tell you, it’s ’cos they has re- 
pented.” 

“Gar on!” 

“It’s true, I tells you. That lady as is my one, 
she’s called her ladyship, and she don’t care a cuss 
for boys as has repented,” which of course was a 
libel, her ladyship being celebrated wherever para- 
graphs penetrate for having knitted a pair of stock- 
ings for the deserving poor. 

“When I saw that,” Tommy continued, brazenly, 
“I bragged ’stead of repenting, and the wuss I says 
I am, she jest says, ‘You little monster,’ and gives 
me another orange.” 

“Then I’m done for,” Shovel moaned, “for I rolled 
off that *bout loving my dear father and my dear 
mother, blast ’em, soon as I seen her.” 

He need not let that depress him. Tommy had 
told her he would say it, but that it was all flam. 

Shovel thought the ideal arrangement would be 
for him to eat and leave the “torking”’ to Tommy. 
Tommy nodded. “I’m full, at any rate,” he said, 
struggling with his waistcoat. “Oh, Shovel, I am 
full!” 

Her ladyship returned, and the boys held by their 
contract, but of the dark character Tommy seems 
to have been, let not these pages bear the record. 
Do you wonder that her ladyship believed him? 
On this point we must fight for our Tommy. You 
would have believed him. Even Shovel, who knew 
between the bites, that it was all whoppers, listened 
as to his father reading aloud. This was because 
another boy present half believed it for the moment 
also. When he described the eerie darkness of the 
butler’s pantry, he shivered involuntarily and he 
shut his eyes—ugh!—that was because he saw the 
blood spouting out of the butler. He was turning 
up his trousers to show the mark of the butler’s 
boot on his leg when the lady was called away, and 
then Shovel shook him, saying: “Darn yer, doesn’t 
yer know as it’s all in yer eye?” which brought 
Tommy to his senses with a jerk. 

“Sure’s death, Shovel,” he whispered, in awe, “I 
was thinking I done it, every bit!” 

Had her ladyship come back she would have 
found him a different boy. He remembered now 
that Elspeth, for whom he had filled his pockets, was 
praying for him; he could see her on her knees, 
saying, “Oh, God, I’se praying for Tommy,” and 
remorse took hold of him and shook him on his 
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seat. He broke into one hysterical laugh and then 
immediately began to sob. This was the moment 
Shovel should have got him quietly out of the hall. 

Members of the society discussing him afterwards 
with bated breath said that never till they died could 
they forget her ladyship’s face while he did it. “But 
did you notice the boy’s own face? It was posi- 
tively angelic.” “Angelic, indeed; the little horror 
was intoxicated.” No, there was a doctor present, 
and according to him it was the meal that had gone 
to the boy’s head; he looked half starved. As for 
the clergyman, he only said: “We shall lose her sub- 
scription; I am glad of it.” 

Yes, Tommy was intoxicated, but with a beverage 
not recognized by the faculty. What happened was 
this: Supper being finished, the time had come for 
what Shovel called the jawing, and the boys were 
now mustered in the body of the hall. The limited 
audience had gone to the gallery, and unluckily all 
eyes except Shovel’s were turned to the platform. 
Shovel was apprehensive about Tommy, who was 
not exactly sobbing now; but strange, uncontroll- 
able sounds not unlike the winding up of a clock 
proceeded from his throat; his face had flushed; 
there was a purposeful look in his usually unread- 
able eye; his fingers were fidgeting on the board 
in front of him, and he seemed to keep his seat with 
difficulty. 

The personage who was to address the boys sat 
on the platform with clergymen, members of com- 
mittee, and some ladies, one of them Tommy’s 
patroness. Her ladyship saw Tommy and smiled 
to him, but obtained no response. She had taken 
a front seat, a choice that she must have regretted 
presently. 

The chairman rose and in a reassuring manner 
announced that Rev. Mr. would open the pro- 
ceedings with prayer. The Rev. Mr. rose to 
pray in a loud voice for the waifs in the body of the 
hall. At the same moment rose Tommy, and began 
to pray in a squeaky voice for the people on the 
platform. 

He had many Biblical phrases, mostly picked up 
in Thrums Street, and what he said was distinctly 
heard in the stillness, the clergyman being sud- 
denly bereft of speech. “Oh,” he cried, “look down 
on them ones there, for, oh, they are unworthy of 
Thy mercy, and, oh, the worst sinner is her lady- 
ship, her sitting there so brazen in the black frock 
with yellow stripes, and the worst I said I were the 
better pleased were she. Oh, make her think shame 
for tempting of a poor boy, forgetting suffer little 
children, oh, why cumbereth she the ground, 
oh ‘ 

He was in full swing before any one could act. 
Shovel having failed to hold him in his seat, had 
done what was perhaps the next best thing, got 
beneath it himself. The arm of the petrified clergy- 
man was still extended, as if blessing his brother’s 
remarks; the chairman seemed to be trying to fling 
his right hand at the culprit; but her ladyship, after 
the first stab, never moved a muscle. Thus for 
nearly half a minute, when the officials woke up, and 
squeezing past many knees, seized Tommy by the 
neck and ran him out of the building. All down 
the aisle he prayed hysterically, and for sometime 
afterwards, to Shovel, who had been cast forth along 
with him. 
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At an hour of that night when their mother was 
asleep, and it is to be hoped they were the only two 
children awake in London, Tommy sat up softly in 
the wardrobe to discover whether Elspeth was still 
praying for him. He knew that she was on the 
‘floor in a nightgown some twelve sizes too large 
for her, but the room was as silent and black as the 
world he had just left by taking his fingers from his 
ears and the blankets off his face. 

“IT see you,” he said, mendaciously, and in a 
guarded voice, so as not to waken his mother, from 
whom he had kept his escapade. This had not the 
desired effect of drawing a reply from Elspeth, and 
he tried bluster. 

“You needna think as I’ll repent, you brat, so 
there! What? 

“IT wish I hadna told you about it!” Indeed, he 
had endeavored not to do so, but pride in his 
achievement had eventually conquered prudence. 

“Reddy would have laughed, she would, and said 
as I was a wonder. Reddy was the kind I like. 
What? 

“You ate up the oranges quick, and the plum-duff 
too, so you should pray for yoursel’ as well as for 
me. It’s easy to say as you didna know how I got 
them till after you eated them, but you should have 
found out. What? 

“Do you think it was for my own self as I done 
it? I jest done it to get the oranges and plum-duff 
to you, I did, and the three-pence, too. Eh? Speak, 
you little besom. 

“T tell you as I did repent in the hall. I was greet- 
ing, and I never knowed I put up that prayer till 
Shovel told me on it. We was sitting in the street 
by that time.” 

That was true. On leaving the hall Tommy had 
soon dropped to the cold ground and squatted there 
till he came to, when he remembered nothing of 
what had led to his expulsion. Like a stream that 
has run into a pond and only finds itself again when 
it gets out, he was but a continuation of the boy who 
when last conscious of himself was in the corner 
crying remorsefully over his misdeed; and in this 
humility he would have returned to Elspeth had no 
one told him of his prayer. Shovel, however, was 
at hand, not only to tell him all about it, but to ap- 
plaud, and home strutted Tommy chuckling. 

“I am sleeping,” he next said to Elspeth, “so you 
may as well come to your bed.” 

He imitated the breathing of a sleeper, but it was 
the only sound to be heard in London, and he de- 
sisted fearfully. 

Still getting no response he pulled his body inch 
by inch out of the bedclothes, and holding his 
breath, found the floor with his feet stealthily, as if 
to cheat the wardrobe into thinking he was still 
in it. But his reason was to discover whether Els- 
peth had fallen asleep on her knees without her 
learning that he cared to know. Almost noiselessly 

he worked himself along the fioor, but when he 
stopped to bring his face nearer hers, there was such 
a creaking of his joints that if Elspeth did not hear 
it she—she must be dead! His knees played whack 
on the floor. 

Elspeth only gasped once, but he heard, and re- 
mained beside her for a minute, so that she might 
hug him if such was her desire; and she put out her 
hand in the darkness so that his should not have 
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far to travel alone if it chanced to be on the way to 
her. Thus they sat on their knees, each aghast at 
the hard-heartedness of the other. 

Tommy put the blankets over the kneeling figure, 
and presently announced from the wardrobe that if 
he died of cold before repenting the blame of keep- 
ing him out of heaven would be Elspeth’s. But the 
last word was muffled, for the blankets were tucked 
about him as he spoke, and two motherly little arms 
gave him the embrace they wanted to withhold. 
Foiled again, he kicked off the bedclothes and said: 
“T tell yer I wants to die!” 

This terrified both of them, and he added, quickly: 

“Oh, God, if I were sure I were to die to-night I 
would repent at once.” It is the commonest prayer 
in all languages, but down on her knees slipped 
Elspeth-again, and Tommy, who felt that it had 
done him good, said indignantly: “Surely that is re- 
ligion. What?” 

He lay on his face until he was frightened by a 
noise louder than thunder in the daytime—the 
scraping of his eyelashes on the pillow. Then he sat 
up in the wardrobe and fired his three last shots. 

“Elspeth Sandys, I’m done with yer forever, I am. 
I'll take care on yer, but I’ll never kiss yer no more. 

“When yer boasts as I’m your brother I'll say you 
ain’t. I'll tell my mother about Reddy the morn, 
and syne she’ll put you to the door smart. 

“When you are a woman grown I'll buy a house 
to yer, but you'll have jest to bide in it by your lonely 
self, and I’ll come once a year to speir how you are, 
but I won’t come in, I won’t—I’ll jest cry up the 
stair.” 

The effect of this was even greater than he had 
expected, for now two were in tears instead of one, 
and Tommy’s grief was the more heartrending, he 
was so much better at everything than Elspeth. He 
jumped out of the wardrobe and ran to her, calling 
her name, and he put his arms round her cold body, 
and the dear mite, forgetting how cruelly he had 
used her, cried, “Oh, tighter, Tommy, tighter; you 
didn’t mean it, did yer? Oh, you is terrible fond on 
me, ain’t yer? And you won’t not tell my mother 
bout Reddy, will yer, and you is no done wi’ me for- 
ever, is yer? and you won’t not put me in a house by 
myself, will yer? Oh, Tominy, is that the tightest 
you can do?” 

And Tommy made it tighter, vowing, “I never 
meant it; I was a bad un to say it. If Reddy were 
to come back wanting for to squeeze you out, I 
would send her packing quick, I would. I tell yer 
what, I’ll kiss you with folk looking on, I will, and 
no be ashamed to do it, and if Shovel is one of them 
what sees me, and he puts his finger to his nose, I'll 
blood the mouth of him, I will, dagont!” 

Then he prayed for forgiveness, and he could al- 
ways pray more beautifully than Elspeth. 

“But you forgot to tell,” she said fondly, when 
once more they were in the wardrobe together— 
“you forgot to tell as you filled your pockets wif 
things to bring me.” 

“I didn’t forget,” Tommy replied modestly. “TI 
missed it out on purpose, I did, ’cos I was sure God 
knows on it without my telling him, and I thought 
he would be pleased if I didn’t let on as I knowed 
it was good of me.” 

“Oh, Tommy,” cried Elspeth, worshiping him, 
“T couldn’t have doned that, I couldn’t!” 









BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS 


It is said that Tolstoi is writing a book for chil- 
dren. 


Some months ago, Hector Malot announced his 
retirement from the field of authorship. It appears, 
however, that it was only the pen of the novel-writer 
that he laid down. He will publish in the course of 
a few months a brief literary autobiography, under 
the title of Le Roman de Mes Romans, in which he 
will tell us how he has made his books and why. 


William T. Adams, known and beloved by every 
American boy for forty years past as “Oliver Optic,” 
celebrated his seventy-fourth birthday at his home 
in Dorchester, Mass., July 31. His first book, The 
Boat Club, appeared in 1855, and since then there 
have been sold nearly 1,100,000 copies of his books. 
Mr. Adams was a Boston school-teacher when he 
began to write his profitable tales. 


Rudyard Kipling’s new story, called William the 
Conqueror, deals with the famine in India. Mr. 
Kipling, it is said, is going to write of the more 
serious side of Indian life, and will, for a time at least, 
turn his back upon Mrs. Hawksbee and her interest- 
ing if not admirable circle. 


The Majajie, Queen of the Woodbush tribe of 
South Africa, has just died at the age of 120 years. 
Queen Majajie was said to be the original of Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s She. 

The admirable Life of William of Orange, which 
Miss Ruth Putnam wrote some time ago, has 
achieved a deserved distinction in Holland. Dr. 
D. C. Nijhoff, of The Hague, has translated the 
book, and it is being brought out in that city in a 
carefully made edition. 


Zola has written the libretto of an opera, Messidor, 
which will be produced at the Grand Opera House 
in Paris during the coming season. The music is 
by Bruneau. 


Li Hung Chang, it is announced, will write a book 
on America. Perhaps that is the reason for his 
never-ceasing questions while here. 


Mrs. Manningham Caffyn’s new story has a very 
mild title, A Quaker Grandmother, which leads one 
to hope that she will write no more Yellow Aster 
novels. 


Sir Walter Besant, in collaboration with Mr. W. 
H. Pollock, is about to publish a volume of. eight 
drawing-room plays. 

The representatives of Mr. William Morris have 


entrusted the preparation of an authoritative record 
of his life and work to Mr. J. W. Mackail. 


Aubrey Boucicault, son of the late Dion Bouci- 
cault, announces that he will retire from the stage 
and devote himself to literature in the future. 


Kenneth Grahame, whose book, The Golden Age, 
has won universal admiration, holds a post in the 
Bank of England. . 


The scene of Gaston de Latour, the late Mr. 
Walter Pater’s unfinished romance, is laid in France, 
at the period of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 


and the central figure is drawn on lines correspomd- 
ing to the portrait of Marius the Epicurean. The 


story, which has been prepared for the press by Mr. 
C. L. Shadwell of Oriel College, completes the series 
of Mr. Pater’s collected writings, published by the 
Macmillan Co. 


Herbert Spencer has completed his life-work with 
the volume on The Principles of Sociology. He is 
now seventy years old, and has been engaged upon 
this work for thirty-six years, notwithstanding the 
fact that he has been an invalid for the greater part 
of his life. 


A certain small Miss Daudet, daughter of the au- 
thor, Alphonse Daudet, is the only female remem- 
bered in the late Edmond de Goncourt’s will. He 
was her sponsor, and it seems that during his life he 
was in the habit, every New Year’s Day, of pre- 
senting his god-daughter with a pearl, that she 
might have a fine string of them when her wedding- 
day arrived. In his will he bequeathed her a legacy 
of $2,500 to complete her pearl necklace. 


Tolstoi’s views of French writers are interesting. 
In Paul Bourget he sees a man whose head is too 
crammed with facts to be a good novelist, but he 
grants that he may be a brilliant essayist, (M. Bour- 
get’s head was certainly not crammed with facts 
while in America.) Maupassant meets Tolstoi’s 
ideas better, but Zola appears to him as “a diligent 
and plodding writer.” 

Robert Crockett, an uncle of the novelist, S. R. 
Crockett, has been presented with a gold watch and 
chain on his retirement after twenty-seven years’ ser- 
vice as porter at a Scotch railway station. It was this 
uncle who paid for his nephew’s college course at 
Edinburgh out of his own modest wages. 


The latest English writer to be placed upon the 
Roman Index is no other than Mr. Andrew Lang. 
This distinction has been obtained by his work on 
Culture and Myths, which appears to have become 
known at the Vatican through having been trans- 
lated into French. 


Baring-Gould has finished a personal life of. Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, upon which he has spent the 
leisure moments of several years. 


It is said that Sir Edwin Arnold has contributed 
nearly ten thousand leading articles to the London 
Daily Telegraph. 

Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop (daughter of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, sister of Julian, and wife of 
George Parsons Lathrop) has decided to devote her 
life to nursing patients. 


A bust of Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, has been 
placed in Westminster Abbey. It is opposite that 
of Matthew Arnold, who was thus honored before 
his father. 


Francois Coppée pronounces Pierre Louys’s latest 
book, Aphrodite, the most perfect French work of 
fiction since Gautier’s Romance of a Mummy and 
Flaubert’s Salammbo. Louys, though barely 
twenty-six years old, has already produced half a 
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dozen volumes of poems, essays, fictions; also a 
number of translations from the Greek. ° 


W. H. Mallock is to edit a new London weekly 
modeled after the Spectator and to be sold at about 
half the Spectator’s price. 


A volume of travels written by his private secre- 
tary, but recording the impressions made upon the 
Czar of Russia while traveling through Egypt and 
India, has just been published in London. Hun- 
dreds of illustrations are scattered through the two 
volumes, already published. 


Maurice Maeterlinck, the Belgian poet and dra- 
matist, lives in the quiet old town of Ghent, and en- 
joys wheeling over the flat smooth roads. M. 
Maeterlinck is a barrister, but does not practice, 
saying frankly that as he was never able to manage 
his own affairs he could not expect to manage other 
people’s. 

A statue of Sainte-Beuve is to be erected in Paris. 
The project was started by physicians, Sainte-Beuve 
having been a student of medicine before he became 
a critic. 

Miss Lilian Debenham, the owner of the English 
comic weekly Judy, has made a new departure for 
a woman, by undertaking to edit that paper. A 
woman as editor of an intentionally humorous peri- 
odical occupies an almost unique position. 


Jules and Edmond de Goncourt are now to have 
two imitators in fraternal literary collaboration. 
They are Paul Margueritte, the well-known novel- 
ist, and his younger brother Victor. Henceforth 
the literary signature Paul Margueritte is to dis- 
appear in favor of the compound signature Paul- 
Victor Margueritte. This signature has appeared 
for the first time this month, at the foot of an article 
in the Revue de Paris, describing a visit paid by the 
two sons of General Margueritte to Metz, where 
they went to obtain “local color” for a novel. 


Ruskin’s favorite recreation is chess, to which it 
is his custom to devote his evenings. A partiality 
for chess is also said to be one of the characteristics 
of George Meredith. 


To Mrs. Thomas Hardy, if all reports be true, the 
world owes her husband’s novels, for it was through 
her influence that he was induced to give up archi- 
tecture as a profession and adopt literature in its 
stead. She copied out his first novel in her own 
hand and herself sent it to the publishers, and she 
makes it part of her work to keep posted upon the 
literature of the day, in order that she may have a 
store of knowledge at her husband’s command. 


Mr. Grant Allen has for some time been contem- 
plating the writing of a series of guides to the great 
art cities of the world, and he has at last seriously 
commenced upon his work. These little books are 
not intended for the ordinary tourist abroad, but for 
those who take an intelligent interest in what they 
see. 


Bjornstjerne Bjornson is about to leave Norway, 
to take up his permanent residence in Germany. In 
a recent issue of the Verdens Gang he states that the 
continued attacks upon him at home are the cause 
of this decision, and that he believes that ‘he will 
find a more congenial field for his literary labors in 
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Germany, where he will have fewer temptations to 
take part in politics. He intends to devote the com- 
ing winter to forwarding his collection of Nor- 
wegian lyric poetry and songs of the Norwegian 
peasants. He is now at Copenhagen, but will make 
Italy his winter quarters. 


Paul Bourget has been in Ireland, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Lake of Killarney, nearly all the 
past summer, making notes for a short novel or 
novelette which he is now writing, the scene of 
which is laid in the district mentioned. The story 
will tell of a French family which, having to flee 
from France for political reasons, settled in that ro- 
mantic spot. 


The death was recently announced of Mrs. 
Charles Darwin, the widow of the great naturalist, 
to whom she was married in 1839. Darwin owed 
much to his wife during his life of hard work and 
constant ill-health. Their son says: “In his relation- 
ship to my mother his tender and sympathetic nature 
was shown in its most beautiful aspect. In her 
presence he found his happiness, and through her 
his life—which might have been overshadowed by 
gloom—became one of constant and quiet gladness.” 
Mss. Darwin, who survived their husband fourteen 
years, was 88 years of age, and lived till her death in 
the house which will always be associated with Dar- 
win’s memory. 


One hundred and fifty copies of the Scribners’ 
new Thistle Edition of J. M. Barrie’s works were 
printed on Japan paper, and every copy had been 
subscribed for before a single volume was ready for 
delivery. 

Mr. Gladstone says of Félix Gras’s Reds of the 
Midi, translated by Mrs. Catharine A. Janvier: and 
published by D. Appleton & Co.: “I have read with 
great and sustained interest The Reds of the Midi. 
Though a work of fiction, it aims at presenting the 
historical features, and such works, if faithfully exe- 
cuted, throw more light than many so-called histo- 
ries on the true causes of the Revolution, which are 
so widely and gravely misunderstood. As a novel, 
it seems to me to be written with great skill” <A 
reading from the book was given in the August 
number of Current Literature. 


Andrew Lang’s hobby is fishing, and in the 
humaneness of his heart, he invariably throws back 
into the water whatever he catches. 


Some one asked Max Nordau to define the differ- 
ence between genius and insanity. “Well,” said 
the author of Degeneration, “the lunatic is, at least, 
sure of his board and clothes.” 


Judge Albion W. Tourgee, the author of A Fool’s 
Errand and other novels, is living the quiet, peaceful 
life of a country gentleman at Maryville, in Chau- 
tauqua County, New York. Judge Tourgee is a 
devoted fisherman, and his summer days are spent 
in a row-boat among the coves and bays of Lake 
Chautauqua. He goes to Buffalo occasionally, 
where he is a popular lecturer and professor in the 
Buffalo Law School. His only daughter, Miss 
Aimie, who was born in North Carolina in 1870, 
gives promise of great excellence as an artist. She 
recently made a characterstic drawing of her father, 
which is pronounced a most perfect likeness. 
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INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


ITS ETHICAL FORCE...++e-esesccccees NEW YORK OBSERVER 


The tendency of the present age is very markedly 
in the direction of codperation of agencies and huge 
combinations of capital. It is an age of conglomer- 
ates. In its own lingo its cry is: “Get together!” 
Whether it be the legal corporation or the tempo- 
rary committee, the aim is to combine and conquer. 
The commercial and social effects of such combi- 
nation are far-reaching, and impossible of complete 
calculation. The moral aspects of this “condition,” 
however, afford quite as interesting a topic for 
study, though not so often discussed. What has 
been the effect of combination on conscience and 
character? How far have “trusts,” “pools,” “cor- 
ners,” “unions,” and the like, affected the notion of 
individual responsibility? Mow far has the third 
personal “They” of a plural and promiscuous aggre- 
gation distracted attention from the _ insistent 
“Thou” of an individual duty applied directly in the 
second person singular? These are important 
questions. 

And if we do inquire with respect to the prac- 
tical effect on character of numbers of these “com- 
bines” we discover that many things are as a fact 
done by corporations that hardly any one individual 
member of the concern would think of doing. The 
popular impression has therefore not unnaturally 
come to be that the corporation, has “no soul,” no 


conscience, no creed, no charity, or that it can be 
credited at the most only with the nebulous inven- 
tion of modern times, a “corporate conscience.” 
This notion of the “corporate conscience” is to 
blame for most of the dishonesty and immorality 


that is perpetrated by wholesaie. So far as the 
phrase conveys any meaning at all to the venders 
of it, it seems to imply a kind of a moral composite 
photograph representing the average ethics of all 
the parties to the combine. Thus in many a cor- 
poration the acute conscience of the highest- 
minded member of the concern is not allowed to 
decide a policy, nor perhaps is the sordid preference 
of the meanest man in the organization decisive, 
but what is generally influential is a middle view 
lying somewhere between these extremes, so that as 
a matter of fact the corporate conscience becomes 
the compromise conscience. Others might be dis- 
posed to cynically define mercantile morality to be 
a kind of a diluted or distributed moral sense, on the 
principle that where ten men who alone among half 
a hundred have consciences are required to divide 
up ethically with their corporate fellows, the other 
two score men will severally fall heir to but the 
fiftieth of a conscience, even on the most favorable 
basis of moral communion. 

But really the term “corporate conscience” is in- 
definable because it is unthinkable. There is no 
such thing as a collective conscience. The idea is 
not Biblical and the thing is not actual. It is im- 
possible to “pool” consciences, of to create religious 
“trusts” which bring dividends of divine favor in 
spite of individual derelictions in duty. The unit 
of humanity and the basis of moral measurement is 
the personal soul, and the unit is not lost when 


added up into the columns of a corporate associa- 
tion. 

Therefore, in our ethics we must get down to the 
individual man. Whenever evil has been done 
there is always somebody who did it. When Epiti- 
mius, one of the ancients, had killed a horse by 
throwing a javelin during the progress of the public 
games, his father spent a whole day disputing with 
another man as to what might have been the cause 
of the horse’s death, the javelin, the thrower, or the 
president of the games! But it is puerile to obscure 
issues in this way. Such juggling with respon- 
sibility will not do. Epitimius killed the horse. 

This illusion of irresponsibility which comes of 
action at long range is illustrated not alone in mer- 
cantile spheres, but as well in many lines of social, 
educational and even religious life. When men 
combine for any purpose the tendency is at once to 
refer conscience to committees. For what is a 
committee good for, if it is not to relieve one of one’s 
own duty? 

God deals with individuals. Conscienceless cor- 
porations he keenly analyzes into their constituent 
moral elements. The Recording Angel never 
debits a sin to a system or a crime to a company. 
What he tabulates is personality. Men will not be 
crowned or anathematized en masse, but individ- 
ually. Humanity is born, lives, dies and is judged 
one by one. 

It is this sense of responsibility which is the 
steadying force in history, and that cannot be lost 
out of life national or individual with any degree 
of safety. The notion of accountability to mere 
human authority is often efficient, since it keeps 
the sentry on his beat, the cashier at his desk, and 
the captain on the bridge. But humanity is also 
taken account of by a heavenly tribunal, and there- 
fore, the most solemn reflection that can ever 
cross the mind of-a human being is, as Webster 
realized, the persistent thought: “I must answer 
God!” 


THE FAMILY JOKE 


A UNIVERSAL POSSESSION PALL MALL GAZETTE 


It is universal. No respectable family is without 
it. It is their most precious monopoly unless they 
are among the exceptionally favored who possess a 
ghost. To them its freshness is eternal, it renews 
its youth with every repetition, and it is the never 
failing signal for applausive greeting and hearty 
laughter. Yet it is but for one generation; it lives 
but in one branch of the family. As its members 
marry and are given in marriage the joke languishes, 
and though it may make fitful reappearances from 
time to time, it dies before the family is finally and 
completely dispersed. 

This is because it is caviare to the general. Its 
exquisite flavor can only be enjoyed to the full by 
the elect of the family circle, and cannot be appre- 
ciated by the stranger whom marriage brings within 
it. 

It is a constant source of regret to me that I can 
never again share in a family. joke. Living an outcast, 
beyond the pale, without hope of being admitted 
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within the pale, I most bemoan my lot because I 
must now be content with the dry jests that may 
be gathered in the arid desert of bachelorhood. I 
do not wish for a wife, for I am faithful to her mem- 
ory; and my only reason for wishing to have a family 
of my own is that I may have a joke in my own fam- 
ily. 

I own to an ardent, an all consuming, desire for 
that. Meanwhile I have to see it in the possession 
of others, to recognize its many forms and to medi- 
tate upon them. Sometimes—but I am sure only in 
the case of an exceptionally dull family—it takes the 
form of some catchword of the hour, the slang of the 
music hall, or the refrain of the song with which 
the organ grinder most frequently afflicts us. It did 
in her family before she had met the other. 

I remember—that is, I can just remember—that 
in the remoter ’70’s, or possibly the later ’60’s, there 
was an ear-torturing melody that greeted one at 
every street corner, in the park or Pall Mall, as in 
the mews and the slum, and “wherever the bugles 
got blown” by a German band. It was ground on 
every organ; it was jangled on every piano; it was 
whined by every one who had a voice to whine with. 
I say “whined” advisedly, for it was evidently in- 
tended by its composer to be sung through the nose. 
This was the universal manner of singing it, for the 
public had been quick to guess the composer’s in- 
tention, and seemed to take a dismal joy in fulfilling 
it. It was called, I remember, Far Away. She 
used to sing it—so did her sisters and her brothers, 
her parents and the family governess. I had not 
at that time such a deep-rooted aversion to it as 
I have now. Nay, I even liked it for a time when 
it made its appearance as the family joke. I was 
staying there one summer; and getting up early one 
morning I was taken by her and a sister of hers who 
didn’t count—she was considerably in front of us 
for most of the time—into the walled-in garden. It 
was August and the fruit on the apricot tree—there 
was but one—was ripe. 

“The best time of the day for fruit,” I said. 
pitch into these apricots.” 

The sister who didn’t count seemed for the mo- 
ment about to protest, but she smiled approval and I 
picked and we all ate. We had two each. I then 
noticed that there were but seven left on the tree. 
We returned to the house, and on our way there I 
discovered that my companion was dejected, and 
I marveled within myself what I could have done to 
occasion this depression of her high spirits. I found 
out at luncheon. There was a settled sternness then 
on the features of the head of the family that be- 
spoke the trembling attention of his offspring. 

“T counted,” he began, with awe-inspiring harsh- 
ness, “thirteen apricots on that tree last night. There 
are only seven now. What has become of the 
others?” 

Instantly she and her sister who didn’t count lifted 
up their heads. They gave the keynote and with 
one accord the family—mother and all—answered 
with the universal whine— 


‘* They have all dispersed and wandered 
Far awa-ay, far away !” 


It was enough. The tables were loosened with 
laughter as I- used to translate my Horace. The 
stern parent “unknit his threatening unkind brow” 
and joined in the general laugh. The family joke 


“Let’s 
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had saved us. I appreciated it then; but later in 
the day I had cause to meditate on its pointlessness 
and absurdity. I came upon a general muster of 
her sisters after tea and, seeing that she was absent, 
I asked where she was. The whole assembly rose 
as one girl and answered in dismal and unmusical 
chorus: 
‘* Far awa-ay, far away!” 

Nor could I get any further answer from them. 
The result was that the day passed without my find- 
ing an opportunity of disclosing to her the abiding 
passion she inspired in me, and the next morning 
the other appeared on the scene. 

But in families which are not dull and unimagi- 
native the family joke is of the family, not of the 
outer world. It was born within that inner circle, 
and knows no life beyond its narrow limits. Often 
it is associated with some cherished memory, as in 
the Brownson ménage. There on one occasion 
after a particularly long and closely contested set 
Brownson asked me if I would split an Apollinaris 
and something else with him. Before I could assent 
with my usual alacrity, his youngest boy, rising 10, 
broke in with: “Hush! What did Aunt Sarah say?” 
Peal upon peal of good-humored laughter from all 
the Brownsons there assembled—roughly speaking, 
some eight—greeted this inquiry. 

“A family joke,” said Brownson apologetically, as 
he mopped his forehead after his laugh was over. 
“I’m afraid it’s not worth explaining.” 

I knew it was not. It never is. Though I 
heard it fifty times afterwards I never wanted it ex- 
plained. It was far pleasanter to wonder who Aunt 
Sarah was—I know she was not Brownson’s sister, 
and I believe Mrs. Brownson is an only child—what 
she said, why she said it, and to whom. I find it 
infinitely diverting, too, to speculate on where the 
laugh comes in. I have solved this problem in fifty 
different ways, each of them more entertaining to 
me, I am certain, than the real solution, if I should 
ever unfortunately come to know it. 

Thus it is that I have never grasped, that I have 
never tried to grasp, the true inwardness of the Rash- 
ley family joke. Yet I am haunted by the joke. It 
fascinates me. I repeat it sotto voce to myself when 
Iam alone. I am sure that I often repeat it in my 
dreams. Tollerton was with me when it first greeted 
my ear. We were dining with Rashley pére and his 
very numerous daughters. I was gazing in an ad- 
miring and it may be alluring way at the violet-eyed 
one when a few crumbs of bread were surrepti- 
tiously dropped into her wine-glass by her playful 
sister on her right. The violet-eyed one raised the 
glass to her lips, caught the smile on mine, and de- 
tecting the crumbs in the glass put it down with its 
contents untasted. 

“You don’t catch Keziah Kearon that way,” she 
said. 

Before the general laugh had begun I recognized 
that it was the family joke. How they laughed to 
be sure! So infectiously that even Tollerton, who 
is a good enough fellow, but between ourselves 
a sadly dull dog, even Tollerton smiled. I 
laughed outright. But that was out of compli- 
ment to the speaker. Her pretty pride in having 
said a smart thing so well became her, her blushing 
beauty was so bewitching that I laughed to please 
her, and for a moment I could think of that other 
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without envy. Nay, it seemed to me possible that 
life might hold compensations—but I wander from 
the point. Twice afterwards during the evening 
did she by the same remark extort our spontaneous 
laughter. I noticed that Tollerton—the hypocrite! 
—laughed as heartily as any of us. This was mani- 
festly mere flattery, the fulsomeness of adulation. 
He could not know who Keziah Kearon was, in 
what way they did catch her, or what she was doing 
when caught. Yet he laughed as heartily as—as I 
did. When we came away, Tollerton said to me 
with enthusiasm: “What a fund of humor that girl 
has, what wit and what spirits!” I knew what that 
meant, and I, who had been worsted by that other, 
declined a similar contest with Tollerton. Thus be- 
ing jilted does make cowards of us all. Six months 


later of course he married her, but I am still true to 
the memory of my first love. 


BREADTH OF LIFE 
THE OUTLOOK 

One of the prime characteristics of the man of 
culture is freedom from provincialism, complete 
deliverance from rigidity of temper, narrowness 
of interest, uncertainty of taste, and general unripe- 
ness. The villager, or pagan in the old sense, is 
always a provincial; his horizon is narrow, his out- 
look upon the world restricted, his knowledge of 
life limited. He may know a few things 
thoroughly; he cannot know them in true relation 
to each other or to the larger order of which they 
areapart. He may know a few persons intimately ; 
he cannot know the representative persons of his 
time or of his race. The essence of provincialism 
is the substitution of a part for the whole, the 
acceptance of the local experience, knowledge, and 
standards as possessing the authority of the uni- 
versal experience, knowledge, and standards. The 
local experience is entirely true in its own sphere; 
it becomes misleading when it is accepted as the 
experience of all time and all men. It is this mis- 
take which breeds that narrowness and uncertainty 
of taste and opinion from which culture furnishes 
the only escape. A small community, isolated from 
other communities by the accidents of position, 
often comes to believe that its way of doing things 
is the way of the world. A small body of religious 
people, devoutly attentive to their own observances, 
often reaches the conclusion that these observances 
are the practice of that catholic Church which 
includes the pious-minded of all creeds and rituals. 
A group of radical reformers, by passionate advo- 
cacy of a single reform, comes to believe that there 
have been no reformers before them, and that none 
will be needed after them. A band of fresh and 
audacious young practitioners of any of the arts, 
by dint of insistence upon a certain manner, rapidly 
generates the conviction that art has no other 
manner. 

Society is full of provincialism in art, politics, 
religion, and economics; and the essence of this 
provincialism is always the same—the substitution 
of a part for the whole. Larger knowledge of the 
world and of history would make it perfectly clear 
that there has always been, not only a wide lati- 
tude, but great variation, in ritual and worship; that 
the political story of all the progressive nations has 
been one long agitation for reforms, and that no 
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reform can ever be final; that reform must succeed 
reform until the end of time, reforms being in their 
nature neither more nor less than those readjust- 
ments to new conditions which are involved in all 
social development. A wider survey of experience 
would make it clear that art has many manners, and 
that no manner is supreme and none final. 

A long experience gives a man poise, balance, 
and steadiness; he has seen many things come and 
go, and he is neither paralyzed by depression when 
society goes wrong, nor irrationally elated when 
it goes right. He is perfectly aware that his party 
is only a means to an end, and not a piece of inde- 
structible and infallible machinery; that the creed 
he accepts has passed through many changes of 
interpretation, and will pass through more; that the 
social order for which he contends, if secured, will 
be only another stage in the unbroken development 
of the organized life of men in the world. And cul 
ture is, at bottom, only an enlarged and clarified ex- 
perience; an experience so comprehensive that it puts 
its possessor in touch with all times and men, and 
gives him the opportunity of comparing his own 
knowledge of things, his faith and his practice, with 
the knowiedge, faith, and practice of all the genera- 
tions. This opportunity brings, to one who knows 
how to use it, deliverance from the ignorance or 
half-knowledge of provincialism, from the crudity 
of its half-trained tastes, and from the blind passion 
of its rash and groundless faith in its own 
infallibility. 

All men are conceived in the sin of ignorance born 
in the iniquity of half knowledge, and every man 
needs to be saved by wider knowledge and clearer 
vision. It is a matter of comparative indifference 
where one is born; culture is not an accident of 
birth, although surroundings retard or advance 
it; it is always a matter of individual education. 

This education finds no richer material than that 
which is contained in literature; for the character- 
istic literature, as of all the arts, is its universality 
of interest, its elevation of taste, its disclosure of ideas, 
its constant appeal to the highest in the reader by 
its revelation of the highest in the writer. Many of 
the noblest works of literature are intensely local in 
color, atmosphere, material, and allusion; but in 
every case that which is of universal interest is 
touched, evoked, and expressed. The artist makes 
the figure he paints stand out with the greatest dis- 
tinctness by the accuracy of the details intro- 
duced and by the skill with which they are handled, 
but the very definiteness of the figure gives force 
and clearness to the revelation of the universal trait 
or characteristic which is made through it. Pére 
Goriot has the ineffaceable stamp of Paris upon him, 
but he is for that very reason the more completely 
disclosed as a typical individuality. Literature 
abounds in illustrations of this true and artistic ad- 
justment of the local to the universal, this disclosure 
of the common humanity in which all men share 
through the highly elaborated individuality; and 
this characteristic indicates one of the deepest 
sources of its educational power. So searching is 
this power that it is safe to say that no one can know 
thoroughly the great books of the world and remain 
a provincial or a Philistine; the very air of these 
works is fatal to narrow views, to low standards, and 
to self-satisfaction. 
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When on the chandelier I saw 
The mistletoe and holly, 

The one conclusion I could draw 
Led me straight on to folly. 


For Marjory, with cheeks aglow 
And lips, each one a berry, 
Was smiling at the mistletoe 
A smile peculiar, very. 


I watched them both, and when above 
Her head the green leaves fluttered, 

I caught and kissed the girl I love 
And something tender uttered. 


She blushed, of course; the deed was done. 
Quoth she: ‘* Since kissing’s pleasant, 
I'll give you just another one, 
To be your Christmas present.” 


Good lovers all, take note of this, 
The Christmas prank of Cupid. 
A spray of mistletoe amiss 
Were nothing short of stupid. 


Triolets....Charles F. Mansford...Pali Mall Magazine 
HE: 

One kiss, sweet maid, before we part, 
Such lips will miss it never, 

Grant me, ere mantling blushes start, 

One kiss, sweet maid, before we part. 

King Cupid’s dart has pierced my heart, 
And made it thine forever. 

One kiss, sweet maid, before we part, 
Such lips will miss it never. 


SHE: 

I hate a bold man 

Who asks for a kiss; 
But more I despise than 
I hate a bold man 
Who dares such a plan 

So vexing as this: 
I hate a bold man 

Who asks for a kiss. 


With Her Red Lips So Like the Rose. A. Grissom.B eaux and Belle 


With her red lips so like the rose 
(I kiss the rose’s petal tips) 
And she so tempting near, who knows, 
With her red lips so like the rose, 
But by mistake (she must suppose 
It so), I kiss instead her lips! 
With her red lips so like the rose, 
Why kiss the rose’s petal tips? 


Who's Afraid !..++++ Clara Adele Neidig...... Midland Monthly 


Would she let me, do you s’pose, 
Press a kiss upon her lips — 

Sweeter than the sweet wild rose, 
Where the bee its nectar sips? 

She might turn away and frown — 
Such a foolish little maid ! — 

Here’s my chance, she glances down ; 
I will venture ! Who's afraid ! 


In my own her soft, white hand 

Rests in such a trusting way. 
Does she, think you, understand 
How her touch brings joy to-day? 








If I press the fingers fair 
Of this winsome little maid, 
Will she bid me ‘‘ Have a care”? 
I will brave it! Who's afraid! 


To my heart I fold her now ; 
Call her each endearing name ; 
Kiss her lips, and cheek and brow, — 
You would surely do the same, — 
For the truth I must confess 
*Bout this dainty little maid, — 
She’s the baby; did you guess? 
And my own, so — who's afraid ! 
When Polly Played for Dancing. M. E. Sangster. Harper's W’kly 


When Polly played for dancing, her slender fingers flew 
Across the flashing ivory keys as if they winked at you. 
The music bubbled under the magic of her hand 

As if the very notes were mad to join the festive band. 


When Polly struck the measure of two-step or of waltz, 

The oldest there grew young again and laughed at Time’s 
assaults ; 

While lovely Sweet and Twenty, and happy Sweet Sixteen, 

Went floating light as thistle-down the merry staves between. 


When Polly played the lancers, you should have seen us bow, 

And weave the figures out and in. Would we were dancing 
now, 

With Polly playing bravely, and all the old set there, 

Till who'd believe *twas midnight by the clock upon the stair? 


Then Polly played as gayly as the youngest heart can feel, 
And, lad and lass, we danced amain the blithe Virginia reel. 
If Cupid sped his arrows, be sure his aim was true, 

When Polly played for dancing, and the hours fairly flew. 


From Amy’s Lips.coccervecseceses A. He Que cveccescccccee Life 


From Amy’s lips the light words break 
Like ripples on a silver lake, 
As if no graver thought they knew 
Than this — that skies are always blue 
And birds are singing for her sake. 
And yet her words, though careless, make 
Our sides and not our heartstrings ache ; 
A word that wounded never flew 
From Amy’s lips. 
Though I have seen the boldest quake 
When they have chanced her scorn to wake. 
And so I wonder what she'd do 
If I should ask for one or two 
Of— something I have longed to take 
“From Amy’s lips. 


I Tyed Kate's Shoe..++. William Lindsey....- Apples of Isthakar 


I tyed Kate’s shoe; she paused a lyttle space, 
And shewed to me ye truant sylken lace, 
Lyfting a flounce of flowering brocade, 
And lawnie skirts, where fragrant odours played. 
‘* Wilt tye my shoe?” she asked, and paused apace. 


I dyd not know how perylous a place 

Was at her feet, of danger saw no trace, 

When, kneeling ’neath the Lynden’s chequered shade, 
I tyed Kate’s shoe. 


Ye tyme I took was surelie no disgrace, 
Altho’ Kate sayd so, with a flushing face ; 
And yet, alas, tho’ lyttle I delayed, 
I tyed my heart within the knot I made, 
When, careless all of Love’s slye interlace, 
I tyed Kate’s shoe. 
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Captain Chap: Frank R. Stockton: J. B. Lippincott 
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Cricket at the Seashore: Elizabeth Westyn Timlow: 
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Five Mice in a.,Mouse-Trap: Laura E. Richards: 
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Kitty Landon’s Girlhood: Jessie Armstrong: Estes 
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Sayings and Doings in Fairyland: D. S. Sinclair: 
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Schoolboy Days in France: André Laurie: Trans. by 
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Another Phase of the New Education: G. Buck: Forum. 
Education and Vocation: S. T. Dutton: Educational Rev. 
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Old & New Methods of Teaching Latin 

The Future of Spelling Reform: Benj. E. Smith: Forum. 
The Public Schools of Paris: L. Marillier: Edu. Review. 
Seminary Method in History: E. G. Bourne: Edu. Rev. 
Yale University: George Henry Nettleton: L. Pop. Mo. 
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American Provincialism: C. M. Beaumont Bookman. 
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Children’s Sense of Fear: Mary M. Harrison 
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My Indian Plunder: Julian Ralph Scribner’s. 
Panther Shooting in Central India: C. J. Melliss: Scrib. 
Popular Superstitions: Walter James Hoffman: Pop. S. M. 
Some English Traits: Alvan F. Sanborn Lippincott’s. 
Songs of the Navajos: J. C. Fillmore: Land of Sunshine. 
The Blackstone Mem. Lib.: Mrs. E. M. Gallaudet: N. E.M. 
The Olympic Games of 1806: Pierre de Coubertin: Cent. 
What America Has Done for Whist: “Cavendish”: Scrib. 
Woman From the Standpoint of a Naturalist 

Women Bachelors in New York: M. G. Humphrey: Scrib. 
Words Coined in Boston: C. W. Ernst: N. E. Magazine. 


Historic and National 

A Day on Braddock’s Road: R. G. Thwaites: N. E. Mag. 
Epochs in the History of Our Republic: B. Flower: Arena. 
Personal Recol. of the Tai-Ping Rebel.: E. Forester: Cos. 
Plain Truth About Asiatic Labor: J. Barrett: N. A. Rev. 
The Chinese of New York: Helen F. Clark Century 
The Eastern Ogre: W. T. Stead Review of Reviews. 
The Eastern Question: Julia Ward Howe 

The German and the German-American: J. Flynt: Atlantic. 
The Immediate Future of Armenia: W. K.' Stride: Forum. 
The North American Indian: J. Worden Pope 

Story of Lincoln’s Nomination in 1860: I. M. Tarbell: McC. 
White Man’s Africa: Jameson’s Raid: P. Bigelow: Harp. 
Why the Confederacy Failed: Duncan Rose Century. 


Literary Criticism. 
A Novelist’s Views of Novel-writing: E. S. Phelps: McC. 
Literary Landmarks of Florence: L. Hutton....Harper’s. 


Metaphysics in Modern Literature: E. C. Hall: Met. Mag. 
The Young Shakespeare: John Jay Chapman....Atlantic. 


Medical and Surgical. 

Hist. of the Gift of Painless Surgery: E. W. Emerson: At. 
Instructive District Nursing: Mary K. Sedgwick: Forum. 
Medical Crisis of the 18th Ceniury: C. W. Cram: Arena. 
Memorable Experiments in Vaccination 


Natural History Sketches. 

A Dog’s Laugh: M. le Vicomte D’Aiglan: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Evolution of Insect Instinct: M. I. Parton: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Florida Snakes: R. G. Robinson Lippincott’s. 
Shells: Margaret Wentworth Leighton Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Abundance of Animal Life: M. A. Gaudry: P. S. Mo. 
The Cuckoos & the Cow-bird: W. H. Gibson: Harper’s. 
The Sixth Sense: James Weir, Jr Lippincott’s. 
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Object Lesson in Municipal Gov’nm’t: G. F. Parker: Cent. 
As Maine Goes, So Goes the Union: T. B. Reed: Korum. 
Bond Sales & the Gold Standard: F. W. Taussig: Forum. 
Causes of Agricultural Unrest: J. L. Laughlin: Atlantic. 
Dominant Idea of American Democracy Harper’s. 
Effect of Republican Victory: T. C. Platt: N. A. Review. 
Election Trials in Great Britain: Sir C. W. Dilke: N. A. R. 
Free Coinage Indispensable: Walter Clark 

Government by Party: George E. Waring: N. A. Review. 
Justification of Martial Law: G. Norman Lieber: N. A. R. 
Methods & Tactics of the Campaign: W. B. Shaw: R. of R. 
Protection of Bank Depositors: J. H. Eckels: N. A. Rev. 
Simplicity of the Single Tax: S. Howard Leech Arena 
Taxation of Church Property: M. C. Peters: N. A. Rev. 
The Gold Standard: Henry Cabot Lodge: Les. Pop. Mo. 
The Issue of 1896: Frank Parsons 

The “Solid South” Dissolving: Edward P. Clark: Forum 
Vital Issues of 1896: Lyman Abbott... Review of Reviews. 
Will Free Coinage Benefit Wage Earners? Rev. of Rev. 
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Can We Have an Infallible Revelation: T. E. Allen: Arena. 
Dust: Lafcadio Hearn 

Jesus and the Apostles: Jos. Rodes Buchanan 

The Moral Standard: Wm. Henry Hudson. .Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Thought and Its Embodiment: C. G. Oyston: Meta. Mag. 
Unity of Man and Nature: C. Staniland Wake: Meta. Mag. 
Work and Morality: William Ferrero 
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Double Personality: Wm. Romaine Newbold: Pop. Sci. M. 
Egg-HuntingontheS. Farallon: C. H. Thompson: L. P.M. 
Science in Wheat-Growing: M. P. P. Dehérain: P. S. Mo. 
The Animal as a Machine: R. H. Thurston: N. A. Review. 
The Transmission of Qualities: Wm. T. James: Meta. Mag. 
Utah as an Industrial Object-Lesson: W. E. Smythe: At. 
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Ameliorating Poverty: Kathryn Staley 

Some Later Aspects of Woman Suffrage 

The New Charity: Bolton Hall 

Trade Unions in the United Kingdom: J. M. Ludlow: At. 


Travel and Adventure. 

A Night and a Day in Spain: Miriam C. Harris: Atlantic. 
Bath, the City of Ships: Edward C. Plummer: N. E. Mag. 
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Picturesque & Beautiful in Hawaii: J. R. Musick: M. III. 





NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





The Conqueror..++++- Francis Sherman. oeeees The Independent 


I will go now where my dear Lady is, 
And tell her how I won in this great fight ; — 
Ye know not death who say this shape is his 
That loometh up between me and the light. 


As if death could wish anything of one 
Who hath to-day brought many men to death! 
Why should it now grow dark? Surely the sun 
Hath seen since morning much that wearieth. 


Dead bodies; much red blood upon the land; 
Torn sails of scattered ships upon the sea; 
And dead forgotten men stretched on the sand 
Close to the sea’s edge, where the waves are free ; — 


What day hath seen such things and hath not fled? 
What day hath stayed, hearing for frequent sounds, 
The clashing swords of men well-helmeted, 
The moans of warriors sick of many wounds? 


Ye know not death: this thing is but the night. 
Wherefore I should be glad that it is come ; 
For when I left my Lady for this fight, 
I said: ‘‘ At sunset I am coming home.” 


‘¢ When you return, I shall be here,” she said, 
‘* God knows that I must pray a little while ” ; 
And as she put my helmet on my head, 
She kissed me; and her blue eyes tried to smile. 


And still she waiteth underneath the trees. 
(When we had gone a little on our way 

I turned and looked; she knelt there on her knees ;— 
I heard her praying many times to-day.) 


Nay, nay, I need no wine! She waiteth still 
Watching and praying till I come to her ; 

She saw the sun drop down behind the hill 
And wondereth that I am a loiterer. 


So I must go. Bring me my shield and sword! 
(Is there no unstained grass will clean this stain ?) 
This day is won; but now the great reward 
Cometh! O Love, thy prayers were not in vain! 


I am well rested now. Nay, I can rise 
Without your help! Why do you look at me 
With so much pain and pity in your eyes, 
Who gained with me to-day this victory? 
I think we should be giad we are not dead ; 
Only, perchance, no lady waiteth you — 
No lady who is all uncomforted 
And who hath prayed all these long hours through. 


Yea, I must go. What? am I tired yet? 
Let me lie here and rest my aching side. 

The thought of her hath made me quite forget 
How sharp his sword was just before he died. 


Fisher Lassiess+++++ M. L. Cavendish...+.+++ Youth’s Companion 


The wind blows up from the nor’west waves, 
Chill, salt, and strong, from it’s ocean caves ; 
The sea glows yet in the sunset’s hue 

And the hollowing sky is a cup of blue. 


But the sentinel rocks on the headland’s right 
Are black and grim in the waning light ; 
And, out in the west, a lone white star 
Keeps its steadfast watch o’er the harbor bar. 


Over the waves where the red light floats 

To the glooming shore come the fishing boats, 
And the girls who wait for their coming in 
Are something to wave and wind akin. 


Born of the union of sky and sea, 

Joyous, lithe-limbed, as the sea-birds free ; 
Fearless in danger and true as steel, 

To friend unswerving, to lover leal. 


No care is theirs — all the world they know 

Is the sky above and the sea below. 

Light o’er the waters their laughter floats, 

As they wait on the sand for the fishing boats. 


Brown are they, yet the tint that glows 

In their cheeks has the hue of the crimson rose, 
And never brighter or clearer eyes 

Watched across the bar ’neath the sunset skies. 


When the wearisome toil of the day is done 
And the boats come in with the setting sun, 
Sweethearts and brothers, tall and tanned, 
Bend to the oars with a firmer hand. 


Each one knows at the landing dim 
Someone is waiting to welcome him. 

Over the harbor the twilight creeps, 

The stars shine out in the sky’s clear deeps. 


From far sea-caves comes a hollow roar 

And the girls have gone from the darkened shore ; 
For the crimson has died from the sky-line’s bound 
And the boats are all in from the fishing ground. 


A Beautiful Life.csecssccceccccssccsecccsesvccccscccecs Puck 


My sister’s wedding occurs this week. 
And all the fuss and trouble they’re at 
I'd say were wasted, if I might speak 
On such an empty romance as that. 
They love each other, indeed ; but pshaw! 
He had no rival, and none had she; 
They’ll settle down like pa and ma; 
I hope there’s better in store for me. 


I want a lover like those in tales ; 

I'll scorn his suit till he’s quite enraged ; 
And then the day when his father fails 

I'll send for him, and we'll get engaged. 
And how my parents will storm and scold ! 

My lover's pleadings with sneers deride, 
And say he’s marrying me for gold. 

Then he, in noble and lofty. pride, 


Will go away. Another then. 
A handsome foreigner, so polite, 
Will nearly capture my promise, when 
My first returns and they wage a fight. 
And in the duel my lover brave 
Is nearly killed and had died but for 
The tender nursing his sweetheart gave ; 
And then: the nations will go to war. 
I'll cry and suffer, but he shall go; 
In all the papers his deeds be read. 
And last, one morning there falls the blow ; 
My hero lover’s among the dead ! 
Against my sorrows in vain is strife, 
And when my lingering death occurs, 
The lovely tale of my tearful life 
Will make my sister ashamed of hers. 


The Quests severescees Fohn B. Tabbssssserceees The Spectator 


O Time, where hast thou laid 
My Self of yesterday? 

Where at his tomb I prayed, é 
I come again to pray — 

’Tis empty! Who has hither strayed 
And taken him away? 





















OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS 





WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents are invited to make full use of this page on 
all questions, which will be answered as far as we may be 
able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. A 
large number of questions and answers are unavoidably held 
over till next month. 


301. Casey at the Bat: Will you kindly tell me where I 
can get the poem Casey at the Bat, a favorite recitation 
of De Wolfe Hopper? Or will you kindly reprint it in Cur- 
rent Literature?— T. J. M., Mt. Vernon, III. 

[We do not know where this humorous poem 
is to be found. It first appeared some years ago 
in a western newspaper, we think, and has frequently 
been copied by the press the country over since 
then. E. L. Thayer is the author. No doubt Mr. 
Hopper would tell you where it is to be found in 
print. ] 





302. Pliny’s Doves : What are *‘ Pliny’s Doves” ?—L. F. 
Jones, Providence, R. I. 

[This is the name given to an exquisite specimen 
of mosaic art, supposed to be the work of Sosus, 
from Pliny’s description. It is in perfect preserva- 
tion, formed of natural stones so small that one 
hundred and sixty pieces cover only a square inch. 
It was found in Villa Adriana, in 1737, set as a 
centrepiece in the floor of a room which was laid 
with coarser mosaic, and around it was a strip of 
flower-work as a border, about a hand in breadth, 
equally fine with the centrepiece, by Cardinal 
Furietti, from whom it was purchased by Pope 
Clement XIII. for the Capitoline Museum at Rome, 
where it may be seen in one of theroomsonthe upper 
floor. Pliny wrote of it: “At Pergamus, is a won- 
derful specimen of a dove drinking, and darkening 
the water with the shadow of her head; on the lip of 
the vessel are other doves pluming themselves.”] 


303.—TZhe Brides of Enderby: Will you oblige me by 
printing in your correspondence department the legend of 
The Brides of Enderby referred to in Jean Ingelow’s poem, 
High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire, which appeared in 
CURRENT LITERATURE last month. Or was this purely a crea- 
tion of the poet’s imagination? It seems to ring true —as 
though there should be some legend or tradition concerning 
the chimes referred to in the poem.— E. B. G. 

[In answer to your query we give entire the note 
which is appended to the poem in the Fireside En- 
cyclopedia of Poetry, published by Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia: The High Tide on the Coast of 
Lincolnshire—A thousand years and more ago a 
good monk named St. Botolph founded a church in 
what is now Lincolnshire, on the river Lindis and 
near the sea. The town which grew up around this 
old church came to be called “Botolph’s Town,” 
afterward contracted into “Boston.” Here the Rev. 
John Cotton was vicar of the parish church before 
he came to New England, two hundred and fifty 
years ago, and hence came the name for the new 
town which sprang up on Massachusetts Bay. In 
old Boston, too, was born Jean Ingelow, the sweet 
English poetess, under the very shadows of the tall 
square tower of Boston church, which is a most 
conspicuous landmark for miles around over the 
fens and flat lands of Lincolnshire. ‘We had a 
lofty nursery,” she says, “with a bow-window that 
overlooked the river. My brother and I were con- 
stantly wondering at this river. The coming up of 





the tides and the ships, and the jolly gangs of tow- 
ers dragging them on with a monotonous song, 
made a. daily delight for us.” One of the stories of 
olden times which Jean Ingelow learned in these 
childhood days was that of a memorable high tide 
which invaded the river and adjacent country in 
1571, a ‘stolen tyde,’ as it was called—a tide, namely, 
which was not the result of storm, but rose in calm 
weather and stole inland without warning. In this 
instance the bells of Boston church-tower rang out 
a peal known as The Brides of Enderby, the signal 
of danger. The tide swept up with fearful volume 
and rapidity, and created a tragic devastation the 
memory of which is one of old Boston’s heritages.” 
—Literary World.] 





304. The Siberian Railway: \n your September issue on 
page 256, is a paragraph relative to trip around the world at 
the completion of the Siberian railway. Kindly answer the 
following questions in your correspondents’ column. 1. How 
soon will the Siberian railway be completed? 2. Will you 
give me the route and principal points one would touch in tak- 
ing this trip around the world via Siberian railway? 3. Where 
can I purchase a ticket, or can they not be purchased from 
United States clear around? — E. G. Kerfoot, Brazil, Ind. 





305. Churches and no Women: 1 came across recently a 
reference to ‘‘ the land where there are a thousand churches 
and no women.” Is there such a country? Can ‘* Open 
Questions” tell me anything about it?—Sceptic, New York 
City. 

[The peninsula of Mt. Athos, in Turkey, is a 
body of land about forty miles long and four miles 
wide, which Xerxes converted into an island, by 
cutting a ship-canal across its neck, as described by 
Herodotus. For centuries, this peninsula has been 
occupied only by hermits and monks, nggntion of its 
“holy men” occurring as early as the*-year 885. 
There are nearly a thousand churches and oratories 
on it, for the use of about three thousand men; but, 
for ages, no woman has been there, and the rule of 
female exclusion is enforced even against the lower 
animals. ] 


ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 





297. Author of Kathleen Mavourneen. 

[A communication from an esteemed correspond- 
ent concerning the authorship of the words of the 
song, Kathleen Mavourneen, has been received by 
Current Literature, apropos of our answer to ques- 
tion 297 in the November number. At Professor 
Crouch’s death, which was chronicled everywhere 
in the daily press in the month of August last, fre- 
quent references were made to him as author and 
composer of the song, the poem having been sug- 
gested, it was said, by a story of Mrs. Louisa Craw- 
ford’s. Our correspondent denies Crouch’s claim 
to the words, and cites against him other 
instances of “literary appropriation.” At least 
two popular collections of verse we know of credit 
the poem to Mrs. Crawford. Correspondence on the 
subject is invited.] 


296. Harriet Martineau: In your November number a 
correspondent makes inquiry for an essay on Harriet Mar- 
tineau. Zhe New England Magazine for November prints a 
very interesting paper, by E. P. Powell, on Harriet Martineau 
in New England, which may give some of the information 
desired.— Bostonian. 
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IN CURRENT LITERATURE FOR JANUARY 
— 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MARK HANNA, 


ON HIS FAVORITE BOOKS AND PLAYS. 
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be the coming year new and special features will be 
added to CURRENT LITERATURE, which will pre- 


sent, more and more, the cream of contemporary letters. It will 











be the aim of the magazine to furnish the very best of prose and 
poetry, both from periodicals and -from books, and to exert the 
- both | ‘t n¢ -irc 5, and to exert the 


utmost care and good judgment in the selection of all its varied 








departments, in order to maintain the very high estimate which 


readers _have formed of it. . . 


SAMPLE COPIES will be sent to any address, free, upon request by any 
regular reader of the magazine, together with book lists, special clubbing rates, etc. Address 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The American Revolution. 
By JOHN Fiske. Illustrated Edition. Containing 22 photograv- 
ures of portraits and paintings, 15 colored maps and plates, and 
280 text cuts and maps. 2 vols. 8vo, $8.00. 
These volumes are profusely illustrated with portraits, maps, plans of battles, 
pictures of historic buildings, and scenes, medals, fac-similes, etc. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Her Writings, in a New Riverside Edition. 
From new plates. Thoroughly edited and rearranged, with a 
Biographical Sketch and Notes. With Portraits, Views of Mrs. 
Stowe’s Homes and other illustrations on the engraved title-pages. 
In 16 vols., 12mo, handsomély bound, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 each. 


A handsome, every way desirable, edition of the writings of one of the greatest 
and most famous of Americaif women. 


Cape Cod. 
By Henry D, THorEAU. Holiday Edition. Illustrated in water 
colors by Miss AMELIA M. WATSON. 2 vols. crown 8vo, $5.00. 
Thoreau’s unequalled description of Cape Cod is supplemented by a hundred 

admirable illustrations printed in colors on the margins. 

The [lycenzan Age. 
By Dr. CHrEstos Tsountas, Ephor of Antiquities and Director of 
Excavations at Mycenz, and J. IRVING MANATT, Ph.D., Professor in 
Brown University, with an introduction by Dr. D6RPFELD, the emi- 
nent German archeologist. With a Map, Plans, Tables, and over 
150 Illustrations, including many full-page Plates. 8vo., $6.00. A 
book of the first order of value and interest, like Schliemann’s 
and Lanciani’s volumes. 


Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book. 
By THoMAs BAILEY ALDRICH. Rubricated and bound in antique 
leather, handsomely stamped. A very beautiful volume. 16mo, $1.50. 


A Year in the Fields. 
Eight of JoHN BuRRouGHs’s delightful papers, with 20 charming 
pictures from photographs, and an introduction, by CLIFTON JOHN- 
SON. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 





The Story of Aaron, So-named, the Son of Ben Ali. 
A Sequel to “ Little Mr. Thimblefinger and his Queer Country,” 
and * Mr. Rabbit at Home.” By JoEL CHANDLER HArkIs, au- 
thor of the “Uncle Remus” books. 
OLIVER HERFORD. Square 8vo, in illuminated coves, $2.00. 


Aaron can talk with animals; he tells the secret to the children, and here are | 


the stories they heard. ‘ 


Talks about Autographs. 


By Dr. GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, editor of ‘* Boswell’s Life of | 


JouNson.” With portraits and fac-similes. Square 8vo, $3.50. 


Dr. Hill has opened an exceedingly interesting field of literary exploration, and 
has produced an unusually attractive volume. Fifty famous persons are embraced 
in his delightful ‘‘ Talks.” 


Three Little Daughters of the Revolution. 


By Nora Perry, author of “ A Flock of Girls,” “The Youngest | 
With illustrations by FRANK T. MERRILL. | 


Miss Lorton,” etc. 
Square 12mo, tastefully bound, 75 cents. 

Little Girl cf Long Ago. 

By Ex1zA ORNE WHITE, author of “ Winterborough,” “ The Com- 
ing of Theodora,” etc. A charming companion volume to Miss 
White’s ‘‘ When Molly Was Six.” With cover design and two 
other illustrations. Square 12mo, $1.00. 


ESSAYS. 


Christianity and Social Problems. 
By Lyman ABboTT, D.D., author of The Evolution of Chris- 
tianity,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


With 25 illustrations by | 





Dr. Abbott has here gathered the results of years of thought and observation 
on the social order and disorders of the age, and endeavors to apply Christ’s teach- 
ing on social questions to present conditions. 

Mere Literature and Other Essays. 

By Wooprow WILSON, Professor in Princeton, author of “ Con- 

gressional Government,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

This book might fairly be called a varied statement of the proper aims of litera- 
ture and historical study, and represents both admirably. | 
Whitman: A Study. | 

An entirely new, original, noteworthy book, by JOHN BURROUGHS. | 

16mo, $1.25. Also uniform with the limited Riverside Edition of | 

Burroughs’s writings, 12mo, gilt top, $1.50 net. 


al BIOGRAPHY. 


Chapters from a Life. 
By ELIzABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “A Singular Life,” 
“The Gates Ajar,” etc. With 24 portraits and other illustrations. 
I2mv, $1.50. 


A remarkably attractive book of biographical and literary interest. Miss Phelps 
tells the story of her girlhood, her entrance into the world of authorship, and gives 
glimpses or full views of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Bishop Brooks, Dr. Park, 
Mr. Fields, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Thaxter, Miss Larcom, and others. 


Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
By Joun T. Morse, Jr. With portraits. 
gilt top, $4.00. 

One of the most interesting biographies of one of the most interesting of men. 

Authors and Friends. 

By Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDs. I vol. 12mo, artistically printed, $1.50. 
Very interesting papers on Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. 

Stowe, Whittier, and Tennyson. 

Letters of Victor Hugo. 

Edited by Pau Meurice. Carefully printed, and bound in hand- 

some library style. First Series, with fine portrait, 8vo, $3.00. 

A work of remarkable interest, including Hugo's unpublished letters to his 
father, wife, children and to many famous persons. 

William Henry Seward. 
By THorNTON K, LOTHROP, 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


An excellent addition to an admirable Series. 


Marm Lisa. 
By Kate DoucGLas WIGGIN, author of “The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 


Little Marm Lisa is a fresh child-figure in fiction. The very interesting story 
describes the quickening of her clouded and burdened life till her pathetic faithfulness 
ripens in the climax, into heroism. 


The Country of the Pointed Firs. 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of ‘*The Life of Nancy,” “A 
White Heron,” etc, 16mo, $1.25. 
A very charming story of a summer on the coast of Maine. 
in the Adlantic Monthly. 


Sister Jane, Her Friends and Acquaintances. 
By Jo—EL CHANDLER HArris, author of the ‘ Uncle Remus” 
books, etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


__ Except ‘‘ Uncle Remus” himself, no person has stepped out of old Southern 
life into literature quite so natural and thoroughly representative as Sister Jane. 
The story is a notable addition to American fiction. 


Barker’s Luck, and Other Stories. 

By Brer HArTE. 16mo, $1.25. 

Another book of Mr. Harte’s inimitable stories, of which the public never has 
quite enough. 
A Genuine Girl. 


A Sequel to “ Marjorie’s Quest.” by JEANIE GouLD LINCOLN. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Though some of the characters in ‘* Marjorie’s Quest” reappear in this book, 
the story is complete in itself, and is very readable. 


POETRY. 
Complete Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell. 


Cambridge Edition. Uniform with the Cambridge Editions of 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and Browning. With a portrait 
and engraved title-page and a vignette of Lowell’s home, Elm- 
wood. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree 
calf, or full levant, $5.50. 


Judith and Holofernes. 
By THomas BAILEY ALDRICH. 


2 vols. Crown 8vo, 


In the American Statesman Series. 


Part of it appeared 


A Poem. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Poems by Celia Thaxter. 
Appledore Edition. Edited, with a charming Preface, by SARAH 
ORNE JEWETY. 1I2mo, uniform with Mrs. Thaxter’s ‘“ Letters,” 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50: cloth, paper label, uncut edges, $1.50; in 
decorative binding, $1.50. 


Quiet Road. 


A tasteful book of unusually good poems, by LizETTE Woop- 
WORTH REESE, author of “ A Handful of Lavender.” 16mo, $1.00. 
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Sold by Booksellers. 
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KING NOANETT.... 


A Story of Old Virginia and the Massachusetts Bay. 


A New Historical Novel. 





BY F. J. STIMSON, (J. S. OF DALE.) 


“‘ We are not afraid to predict that ‘ King Noanett’ will take its place in the 
hearts of the people with such books as ‘ Lorna Doone’ and ‘ The Little Minister.’ 
A most noble book.’”-—James MacArthur, in the September Bookman. 


‘It is marked in conception and execution alike by a trait which, without reserve, 
we may name beauty. The quality of charm which prevades the romantic tales of 
the Old World is just what distinguishes ‘ King Noanett.” The real spirit of the 
book, the temper which gives it inevitable romantic charm, comes from no docu- 
The beauty of this book in its conception is 
It is 


ments at all, but straight from nature, 
like the beauty of our woods and our fields, of our fields and our streams, 
That is why we love it. Subtly rhythmical cadences which belong to the 
In substance and in style alike, then, 
’—Prof. Barrett Wendell, 


native. 
essence of lyric prose, 
‘King Noanett’ as a thing of beauty.’ 
versity, in Zhe Boston Transcript. 


we may welcome 


of Harvard Uni- 


“* So far as American fiction is concerned, ‘ King Noanett’ is far and away the 
Certainly nothing fresher or more original has found its way into 
The volume possesses a distinct historical value.”’— 


book of the year, 
our literature for many a year, 
Literary Editor, 7e Boston Transcript. 


** A book which it is hard to put down until the end is reached. The climax is a 
triumph of clever manipulation. It is a credit to American letters to have produced 
such a book. We trust that no one will miss the opportunity of making the ac- 


quaintance of ‘ King Noanett’”’—N, VY, Examiner, 


Fairy Tales. 


By MABEL FULLER BLODGETT. 


Containing the following: ‘‘ The Story of Prince Pepperment and the Princess Sar- 
saprilla,” ‘‘ The Witch’s Daughter,” ‘* The Blue Emerald,” ‘ Princess Sunbeam 
and the Horned Toad,” ‘“‘ The Moon Lady,” ‘‘ How Olaf Fought the Ogre,’”’ ‘‘ The 
Silver Song,”’ *‘ The Magic Violets,” “* The Good Goblin,” ‘‘ The Sultan’s Pepper 
Box,’’ Dame Elfrida’s Bees,’’ ‘‘ How Gold Wing Found the Fairy Queen.” 


Some Other Publications. 


The Forge in the Forest. A novel, by Charles G. D. Roberts, Being 
the narrative of the Acadian ranger, Jean de Mer, Signeur de Briant; 
and how he crossed the Black Abbe; and of his adventures in a strange 


fellowship. With seven full page illustrations by Henry Sandham, R. 

CA . . ‘ . . . . ° ° ° . . $1.50 
The Book of the Native. A volume of poems, by Charles G. D. Rob- 

erts ; ° (net) 2.25 


Charles G, D. 
(net) 2,00 


A History of Canada. With chronological chart, by 
Roberts ° ° ° ° ° ° . ° 
Earth’s Enigmas. A volume of stories, by Charles G. D. Roberts ° =%25 
A Bad Penny, by Yokn 7. Wheelwright. 
tions by F. G. Atwood ‘ . . . : . . . . ° 1625 
Fairy Tales, by Wade! Fuller Blodgett. 
trations by Ethel Reed ° . . ° . . ° . . + 2.00 


With ten full-page illustra- 
With twelve full-page illustra- 


Vera Vorontzoff, by Sonva Kovalevsky; rendered into English by Anna 
Rydingsvird (Baroness von Proshwitz . (met) = .25 


Low Tide on Grand Pre. 
Behind the Arras. 


A Book of Lyrics, by Bliss Carman (net) 1.00 


A Book of the regia Bliss Carman, With draw- 


ings by 7. B. Meteyard . ‘ ® . ° (net) 4.50 
Two Unpublished Essays, by Ra/ph Waldo Emerson. With an in- 

troduction by Dr. Edward Everett Hale .o © © 8b © © See 
The Gold Fish of Gran Chimu, by Charles /. Lumis, With seven 

full-page illustrations by Henry Sandham, R.C.A, ’ . 1.50 


Magda, by Hermann Sudermann. Translated by Chariles-Edward 
Amory Winslow. With a cover-design and title-page by Louis J. Rhead 1.00 
The Love Story of Ursula Wolcott. Being a Tale of the Time of the 
Great Revival in New England, by Charles Knowles Bolton. With 
illustrations by Ethel Reed ° . . . . . . . - *s20 


| 





“* We have read few fictions whose interest was so steady, so continuous and so 
absorbing. ‘ King Noanett’ must, however, be read in full to be justly appreciated, 
We sincerely commend the story to our readers.”—NV. Y. /adependent, 
It has movement and life, 


* King Noanett’ 


“Tt is interesting. It is spirited, The young Irish 


cavalier is a delightful acquaintance, possesses positive merits.’’— 


Literary World, 
“« A stirring and delightful romance.’ —Congregationalist. 


*Tis the women who make 
Mr. Stimson has done his best 


** And who but an Irishman could have said ‘ Heigho! 
the trouble of this life—and life worth the trouble.’ 
King Noanett 
the characters of fiction. 


work in ‘ , and in Miles Courtenay he has added an immortal figure to 


"James Jeffrey Roche, in The Pivot. 
** It is difficult to describe the fascination of its style, the enchantment which it 
wields, and the spiritual beauty which illumines the whole work,”’ 


Arthur, in The Bookman. 


—James Mac- 


“** King Noanett’ is a b»ok designed for all ages.” —V. V. Tribune. 


‘* Mr, Stimson writes as good a story as DuMaurier.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


’96 Charades, by Norman D. Gray . . ° . ‘ . $1.00 


Dr. Vermont’s Fantasy, and Other Stories, by Hannah Lynch. 
Published in connection with Messrs. J. M. Dent of London . (net) 1.25 


Miss Traumerei, a Weimar Idyl, by A/sert Morris Bagby. With a 
portrait of the author 1.50 
Is Polite Society Polite? and Other Essays, by Mrs. Yulia Ward 


Howe, With a new portrait of the author taken especially for this book 1.50 


The Great Galeoto, and Folly of Saintliness, by Yosé Echegaray. 
Two plays done from the Spanish verse into English prose by Hannah 
Brought out in connection with John Lane of London 


Lynch, (net) 1.50 


The Viol of Love, by Charles Newton-Robinson. 

tion with John Lane of London 
The White Wampum: A Book of Indian Verse, by £. Pauline Yohn- 
* son. Published in connection with John Lane of London . 


Published in connec- 


(net) 1.50 


(net) 1.50 


The House of the Trees, and Other Poems, by Zthelwyn Wether- 

ald. Witha portrait of the author (net) 1.00 
An Opal. Verses by Ednah Proctor Clarke ‘ ° ° ’ (net) 1.00 
A Virginia Cousin, and Bar Harbor Tales, by Mrs. Burton Har- 

vison, With a portrait of the author . ‘ ° ° ‘ R > 1.25 


Trilby, the Fairy of Argyle, by Charles Nodier. Translated from the 
French by J/znna Caroline Smith. Scotch plaid cover. ‘ The little 
volume in its plaided covers, has achieved the distinction of being the 
most rapidly printed and lightning — book issued by the press.” 

—The Boston Herald ° . ° ° , +50 


Uncle Sam’s Church; His Creed, Bible and iene. By Yohn 
Bell Bouton. Cover in red, white and blue; or buff and blue * ‘. .50 
If Jesus Came to Boston, by Zdward Everett Hale . ‘ r ‘ .50 
My Double, and How He Undid Me, by Adward Everett Hale. Re- 
published with a new preface and portrait of the author . ° ° 75 


What Makes a Friend? Two gift books 


Beautifully bound in Japanese vellum, 


In Friendship’s Name. 
compiled by Vo/ney Streamer. 
and enclosed separately in pasteboard boxes, each . ° . . ° seg 


A Man Without a Country, by Zdward Everett Hale. 


A new edition 


of this famous story . ° . ° 75 
Ex Libris: Essays of a Collector, by Charles Dexter Allien, Illus- 
trated by copper plate prints direct from coppers. Edition limited to 800 
copies. 750 of which will be sold at $3.00; and s0 of which, bound in 
vellum and signed and numbered by the author, will be sold at $15.00. 
James Clarence Mangan. His selected poems, with a study by the 
editor, Louise Jmogen Guiney. With portrait of Mangan (net) 1.50 


Wives in Exile. A Comedy in Romance, by Wiliam Sharp . . .. an 
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Leading Reviews. 











Nineteenth Century. 
Contemporary Review. 
Fortnightly Review. 
Westminster Review. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Edinburgh Review. 
Quarterly Review. 
Scottish Review. 


“Tt is a most valuable aid to contemporary 
literature in America that all these great Eng- 
lish Reviews — The Nineteenth Century, 
Contemporary, Fortnightly, Westminster, 
Blackwood’s, Edinburgh, Quarterly, and Scot- 
tish — are made easily accessible by their re- 
issue on this side by the Leonard Scott Publi- 
cation Co.” — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


“We advise any of our readers who desire 
to broaden their minds by their reading to 
take one or more of the leading English 
reviews.” — Engineering News. 


“ Excellent glimpses of English opinion can 
be had from these Reviews.”— The Advance. 


“The English Reviews, republished by the 
Leonard Scott Publication Company, are of 
the most substantial quality. The writers are 
always able, and show great breadth in their 
treatment of a variety of subjects. The con- 
stant reading of these periodicals lets one out 
into a larger world, and gives breadth and 
vigor to the understanding. They are cos- 
mopolitan in their view and grasp. The con- 
stant reading of the Nineteenth Century, for 
instance, is itself a liberal education.” — Zion’s 
Herald. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, CONTEMPORARY REvIEw,FortT- 
NIGHTLY Revizw, WESTMINSTER REviEw, each $4.50 
per year; any two, $8.50; any three, $12.00; all four, 
$16.00. EpinsurcH Review, QuarTerty Review, 
Scottisu Review, each, $4.00 per year; any two, $7.50; 
all three, $10.50. BLackwoop’s MaGazine, $3.00 per 
year; with one quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00; with 
three, $13.00. 


Leonard Scott Publication Co. 


211 Wall St., New York. 














A PosTeR BY CuoRIsTY. 


In this department it is desired to give 


news of libraries and libra 


rians, and 


they are requested to forward to the de- 


partment such facts as they 


be of interest to the profession. 


know will 
This 


column is open to them for the exchange 
of ideas or for communication with the 


readers of the magazine. 


We should 


be glad to receive from them any facts 
that bear upon the circulation and use 


of books, 
any statistics, 
tions, ete. 
. . / 
nications to 
Library News, 


any letters or 


sugyestions, 
curious fac 
Please address all commu- 


ts, inven- 


Care CURRENT LITERATURE, 
52 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
Library has just received the 
Prof. A. Morris, long 


of literature and philosophy, 
Prof. 


of ex-Gov. A. Felch. 


University 
library of 
professor 
and that 

Morris’ 


library comprises about 4,000 volumes 
and pamphlets, the Felch library about 


3,000. 
* * 


The most recent of the great collec- 


tions added to the Library o 
versity of Pennsylvania is 


f the Uni- 
the Bech- 


stein Library, consisting of about fifteen 
thousand volumes and three thousand 
pamphlets relating to the German lan- 


guage, 
folk-lore, in all 
periods and dialects. 


the rep 


* + 


The British Museum has 
the unique card catalogue 


Edward Gibbon in his library. 


literature, history, culture, and 


resentative 


purchased 
used by 
What is 


remarkable is that the greatest of his- 
torians used the backs of playing cards 


for the purpose. With this 


catalogue, 


the museum has also purchased the bills 


for the books Gibbon bought. 
acquisition of the museum is 


Another 
the papers 


and correspondence of Lord Nelson. 
This includes sixty volumes, containing 


60,000 letters. 
* 


Professor Jebb, Librarian of the Lin- 


coln Public Library of Lincoln, 


Eng- 


land, according to the printed report of 
the Committee, made recently in an ad- 
dress to that body the following de- 


fense of novel reading: 


“Regret has 


sometimes been expressed that works of 
fiction form so large a proportion of 


the books that are borrowed 
lic libraries. 


from pub- 


Now, one of the best rea- 


sons for reading novels is that they tend 


||The 
‘/Literary 
World_. 


A Fortnightly Review of the Current 
Literature of the Old World and the 
ae eee ee FH 


$2.00 a Year 


It ought to be an easy thing to write a suitable adver- 
tisement of THe LITERARY WoRLD, but it is not; for 
there are more things to be said about it than can be said 
within the limits of a space like this. 


In the first place, it is the oldest journal of its class 
published in the United States, having been founded in 
1870, and being therefore now in its twenty-seventh year. 


Modesty forbids us to say that it is the best, but that is 
what some of its readers say, who return to it again and 
again, assuring us that they find nowhere else such clear, 
impartial, kindly, discriminating, independent, fearless, 
helpful introductions to new books. 


Tue LireRARY WorLD is under obligations to no 
authors or publishers, except the obligations of truth 
and honesty, and endeavors to do justly by both the 
producers and the consumers of literature, 


It confines itself strictly to its field, the field which it 
was the first to enter, and in which it has had many follow- 
ers, some of whom have fallen by the way, while others 
keep along by its side; that field being new books and 
their authors. 


We invite examination, somparison, and subscription, 
and are, in the interest "of good literature, obediently 
your servants, 


E. H. HAMES & CO. 


Publishers, 1 Somerset St., . Boston, Mass. 


Three sample copies sent post-paid for ten cents 





The American Kitchen Magazine. 


** Practical and Educational: The Leading 
Household Monthly.” 


Edited by MRS. meee as ——- and MISS ANNA 
ARROW 


SPECIAL OFFER: Tune MONTHS FREE. Any new sub- 
scriptions received before Jan, st, 1897, will begin with 
October, 1896, and end with December, 1897. Sample 
copies free. Price $1.00 a year. Published by 


THE HOME SCIENCE PUBLISHING CO., 
485 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


B — When — Please ask for 


Whenever you need a book, 
LIBERAL 


address Mr. Grant. 
Before buying books write for 
DISCOUNTS quotations. An assortment of 
catalogues and special slips of books at reduced prices 
sent for 1o-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 West 42d St., New York. 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


ALL NEW AND STANDARD 
| ~FRENCH BOOKS ~ 


o++ATeve 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


$51 and 853 Sixth Avenue (cor. 48th St.), 
NEW YORK. 


Catalogue on application. 


SAVE MONEY 


BY GETTING YOUR 


Papers and Magazines 


At Club Rates through the 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER CLUB, “°"MienT = * 


MICH 
Catalog Free. 26 years in business. 

















All kinds of news- paper clippings and 





acquaintances names. $50 athousand. Par- 
ticulars for stamp. NEWS CLIPPING CO., Dep*. F.E., 304 W. 139th St. ,N.Y. 
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LIBRARY NEWS. 





Dodd, Mead & Company's 
Latest Books. 


Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By IAN MaAc- 
LAREN. Illustrated Holiday Edition, _ With 75 
reproductions of photographs taken in Drum- 
tochty by Clifton Johnson. In decorated cloth 
binding with gilt top, $2.00. 

The Days of Auld Lang Syne. By IAn_Mac- 
CLAREN. Illustrated Holiday Edition. With 75 
reproductions of photographs taken in Drum- 
tochty by Clifton Johnson. In decorated cloth 
binding with gilt top, $2.00. 


Richelieu.. A Drama. By E. BULWER LYTTON. 
With illustrations by F. C. Gordon. Cover in 
full gold, gilt edges, $2.00. 


Legends of the Virgin and Christ. By H. A. 
GUERBER. With illustrations from the old mas- 
ters. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Peg Woffington. By CHARLES READE. Cloth, 
gilt edges, $2.00. With illustrations reproduced 
n photogravure, cover design and title-page, all 
by George Wharton Edwards. 


Love’s Demesne. A Garland of Love-Poems from 
many sources, gathered by GEORGE H, ELLWAN- 
GER, author of “ The Garden Story.” In two 
volumes, $2.50. 


A Window in Thrums. By J. M. BARRIE. Crown 
8vo, in handsome binding, $2.00. Illustrated with 
about seventy-five photographs taken in 
“Thrums” (Kirriemuir) expressly for this 
edition by Clifton Johnson. 


A Book of Christmas Verse. With illustrations 
by Walter Crane. Edited by H.C. Beeching, M. 
D. Cloth, full gilt, 12mo, $2.00. 


18th Century Vignettes. By AusTIN DoBsoNn. 
Third Series. 12mo, cloth, with portraits, $2.00. 


Dragons and Cherry Blossoms. By Mrs. ROBERT 
C. Morris. With numerous illustrations by 
Thomas F. Moessner. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Charlotte Bronte and Her Circle. By CLEMENT K 
SHORTER. With portraits. Large 12mo, cloth, 


about 5% pages, $2.50. 

Memoirs of Signor Arditi. An Autobiography. 
With portraits and fac-similes of autographs. 
Cloth, $3.50. 

The Story of My Life. By A. J.C. HARE. Illus- 
trated with 145 woodcuts and 18 photogravures. 
8vo, cloth, 2 vols., $7.50. 

Travel and Talk. My 100,000 Miles of Travel. By 
Rev. H. R. HAWEI!IS, author of ‘“ Music and 
Morals,” ete. Small 8vo, with two portraits, 2 
vols., $5.00 net. 

My Long Life. An Autobiography. By MARY 
COWDEN CLARKE. Illustrated. Small, 8vo, $2.00. 


Paris in the Terror. The Diary of a citizen of 
Paris during the “ Terror.”” By EDMOND BIRK. 
Translated and Edited by John De Villiers. In 
twovolumes. 8vo,with portrait, $7.50. 


Historical Briefs. With a Biography, By JAMES 
ScHOULER, author of the “ History of the United 
States Under the Constitution.” 8vo, cloth, with 
portrait of the author, $2.00. 


Adeline, Countess Schimmelmann. A Biography. 
With numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Essays on Books and Culture. By HAMILTON 
WRIGHT MABIE, author of ‘My Study Fire,” 
etc., etc. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

The Old Testament and Modern Life. By the Rev. 
SroprorD A. BROOKE, author of ‘Tennyson, 
his Life and Work,” ‘‘A Primer of English Lit- 
erature,” etc. Crown 8vo, probably $1.50. 


A VALUABLE PRESENT 


For the Holidays. An annual subscription to THE 
BOOKMAN. ‘THE BOOKMAN will be sent to any 
address in the United States, for one year (twelve 
numbers), for $2.00. All subscriptions must be 
accompanied by remittance. Now is the time to 
subscribe. 


The above books are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 


Fifth Ave. and Twenty-first St., New York. 








to keep the imagination alive; and the 
torpor or extinction of the imaginative 
faculty is a much more serious evil in 
practical life than is commonly recog- 
nized. A dormant imagination means 
a diminished power of understanding 
our fellow creatures; it involves a nar- 
rowing of our human sympathies; and 
this in turn implies a contraction of our 
whole mental horizon with some con- 
sequent loss of efficiency for the work cf 
life. The supporters of a library such 
as this ought not to feel any discourage- 
ment if the lighter literature, and espe- 
cially the fiction, is found to be very 
largely in demand.” 


* * 


An attempt is being made under the 
direction of the London School of 
Economics to found a library of politi- 
cal science in that city. It is estimated 
that ten thousand pounds will be re- 
quired to properly furnish the begin- 
nings of such a library, the want of 
which is greatly felt amongst students 
and statesmen throughout all England. 
The scheme is cordially endorsed by 
such men as Lord Rosebery, Mr. 
Chamberlain, The Duke of Devonshire, 
The Lord Chief Justice, Lord Tread- 
mont, and Sir Samuel Montague; by 
whom, and others, nearly three thoun- 
sand pounds have already been sub- 


scribed. 
* * 


Many rare and interesting books were 
sold at the recent auction of the library 
of the late Rev. George Sayres, of Ja- 
maica, Long Island. The prices 
brought were very low. A “Breeches 
Bible,” of 1607 went at $19; a black let- 
ter “Judas Bible,” dated 1611, at $20; 
and a manuscript volume of unusual 
histofical interest went at $10.50. This 
was the constitution and by-laws of the 
“Washington, Benevolent Society of 
the City of New York,” dated June 
20th, 1808. It contains the signatures 
of Washington Irving, Martin Van 
Buren, Oliver Bronson, Caleb Weeks, 
Henry Astor, Henry Wyckhoff, Ferd. 
Suydam, Robert Wier, Peter Schermer- 
horn, John Onderdonk, William A. 
Hardenbrook, Archibald Gracie, Na- 
thaniel G. Minturn, James Marquand, 
Nathaniel Sherman, Samuel Hallett, 
Jr., Amatt Jackson, John Kane, John 
Abeel, Samuel F. Randolph, Cornelius 
Schuyler, Abraham Varick, Frank Ben- 
jamin Winthrop, Francis B. Winthrop, 
Horatio Gates Livingston, Alfred Liv- 
ingston, D. Livingston, James L. 
Bryan, Guilian C. Verplanck, John 
Mason, Abraham De Grauw, Joseph 
Lord, Frederick Guion, Thomas B. 
Goelet, John Bloodgood, Isaac Collins, 
Reuben Folger, James Stuart, and near- 
ly 3,000 others. Mr. William Wyckoff, 
of Jamaica, was the fortunate possessor. 


* * 


The new Public Library at Branford, 
Conn., was formally dedicated on June 
17th. The building was the gift of the 
Chicago railroad millionaire, Timothy 
Blackstone, as a memorial to his father, 
Captain James Blackstone, whose home 
was in Branford. It is said to be the 
finest library building in the st‘e of 
Connecticut, and its cost is estimated 
at $300,000. The library contains at 
present only 6,000 volumes, but an ad- 
dition to these is expected, and provi- 
sion has been made for the reception of 
further furnishings and the art treasures 
of which the Board of Trustees propose 
making a feature. 


PUBLISHER’S 


DEPARTTIENT. 








THE 
LITTLE 
DARLING 


ge to look at and stories to read, and he or she will 
e happy and contented. Children are very impression- 
able, and therefore it is vastly important their readin 
should be carefully selected. Our Little Ones an 
the Nursery, now in its 32nd year, is 


THE BEST 


and only magazine for little people of 4 to 10 years old. 
Every story and poem is written to suit the intelligence 
of the youngest readers (though the older children enjoy 
it, reg epee ee, either in matter or 
expression, is carefully excluded. 
— of wonderful rf and 15 STORIES 
plants,stories teaching TRUTH, A N 
HONESTY, GRATITUDE, D JUNGLES, 
OBEDIENCE, ~ CHARITY, 30 PICTURES 

» make this de- 
lightful little magazine almost EVERY MONTH. 
AN EDUCATION IN ITSELF. The Pictures are by 
best living artists, and thoroughly American in dress and 
action, inculcating a taste for all that is best in art. 





ONE for a shele Seu, LEACH 
DOLLAR  ifyousenat’ A CHILD 
BUYS TO-DAY TO OBSERVE 


HAPPINESS oe Se publisher FOR ITSELF 


his or her 

name and address. oe delights a child more than 
to receive a magazine regularly, just like the grown folks. 
Surely a dollar could not be spent more to your satisfac- 
tion than in bringing happiness for a year to your little 
one. THE BEST CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR’S 
GIFT. A dollar bill enclosed in a letter almost always 
‘eaches the publisher safely, if plainly addressed. 


LAURENCE ELKUS, 196 Summe. Street, Boston, Mass. 


God Housekeeping 
Me former Stone 
| GO0d Homes 


for the maintenance of Happiness, Peace and Content- 
ment; where the Wife and Mother, the Husband and 
Father reign supreme, and rule by means of the law of 
love; where one is the Mother-at-Home in the best sense 
of the word, and the other sways the sceptre of righteous- 
ness forming lives well worth the living. 

For the purpose of bringing home to the readers of 
Goop HovuseKkeepinG living pictures of Homes thus 
founded, its conductors have secured, by permission of 
the Methodist Book Concern, publishers of ‘‘The Latter- 
Day Eden,”’ a book treating intelligently and tenderly of 
Wedlock and the Home, an admirable series of pulpit 
utterances by Rev. Henry Tuckey, D.D., a leading 
Methodist Divine, to adapt and use in Goop Hovuss- 
KEEPING, two papers 


“The Model Wife,” 


“The Model Husband.” 


The first will appear in Goop HovsEKEEPING for Decem- 
ber, 1896, the latter in the issue for January, 1897. 

Besides these two selections, there are numbered in 
the Table of Contents of the book, the following subjects: 
“The Father in the Home,” “The Mother in the Home,” 
‘*The Children in the Home, ” “ Dangers in the Home,” 
closing with ‘“‘ Home and Heaven’’ —vital elements 
of endeavor and accomplishment in the home, which 
should have place and careful reading in every one of 
the individual Homes of the world. 





— 














On all new subscriptions for 1897, copies of Goop 
HousEKEEPING containing these papers will be sent free 
of charge. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 





Clark W. Bryan Company, Springfield, Mass. 
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CHOICE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. 


** A child’s book for children, for women, and 
for men.” 

By S. R. CROCKETT, author of “ The Stickit 
Minister,” “ The Raiders,” ** The Lilac Sunbon- 
net,” etc. 

This book should be the most popular book for 
young people for the coming season. 

Its sale in Great Britain during the holidays 
was second only to that of “Trilby.” With 
numerous and beautiful illustrations by Gordon 
Browne and W. H. C. Groome. 

“If Mr. Crockett had never written another 
line, this book alune would be sufficient to stamp 
him as a man of supreme talent.” — London 
Weekly Sun. 

‘Had anyone ever been disinclined to believe 
in Mr. Crockett’s genius he must have recanted 
and repented in sackcloth after enjoying ‘ Sweet- 
heart Travellers.’ ”’ — London Times. 

4to, cloth, $1.50. 


CHILDREN’S SINGING GAIIES. 


Illustrated and arranged by ELEANOR WITHEY 
WILLARD. 

A most unique and valuable little work, con- 
taining many pretty songs and games. Games 
little known in this country are given, as well as 
those familiar to all. The tunes are all simple, 
and the old well-known songs are given the old 
well-known tunes. 

4to, buckram, $1.25. 


THE EGYPTIAN STRUWWEL- 
PETER. 








A clever parody of the famous story of “ Slo- 
venly Peter.” 

It purports to be the Struwwelpeter Papyrus, 
with full text and 100 original vignettes from 
the Vienna Papyri, and is dedicated to children 
of allages. Both the text and pictures are very 
humorous and original. The illustrations are all 
printed in many colors by E. NisteR & Co. of 
Nuremberg. 

4to, boards, cover in colors, $1.50. 


THE WORLD AWHEEL. 


A collection of verse and prose with bicycles 
and bicyclists as the topic, edited by VOLNEY 
STREAMER. Illustrated by twelve fac-similes of 
water-color designs by Eugene Grivaz. Each 
xicture represents a different place, the scenes 
veing Russia, Riverside Drive, New York; the 
Riviera, Holland, Scotland, Switzerland, the 
Rhine, Newport, the Champs Elysees, Central 
Park at night, Pompeii and Egypt. 

One volume. 4to, gilt top, half cloth, in a box, 
= full buckram, boxed, $3.00; silk, boxed, 








FAIRY TALES FAR AND NEAR. 
Retold by Q. (ARTHUR T. QUILLER-CoUCR). 


Ten well-known fairy tales, including “ Blue 
Beard,” etc., have been re-written by the dis- 
tinguished author. 

With many excellent illustrations by H. R. 
Millar. 

12mo, blue cloth, $1.50. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
By PAUL DE LONGPRE- 

A collection of six reproductions of water-color 
drawings of chrysanthemums. 

Mr. de Longpre is one of the most distinguished 
painters of flowers in this country, and his pic- 
tures are all of great value as studies of this 
beautiful flower. Size of plate, 11x 124% inches. 

One volume. 4to, gilt top, buckram, with outer 
half sides in an illuminated design, $2.00. 


WORKS BY MRS. BRUNDAGE. 
Three delightful books for children. 


CHILDREN OF TO-DAY 

With twelve fac-simile sketches of water-color 
sketches by FRANCES M. BRUNDAGE. The sub- 
jects she has chosen are the heads of children,— 
a field in which she is unsurpassed. Charming 
studies of childlife. 

With the fac-similes are appropriate stories or 
sketches by Miss ELIZABETH S. TUCKER, printed 
in inks of different colors and enclosed in beau- 
tifully decorative borders designed by Miss 
Tucker, each illustrating some scene or character 
referred to. 

Large 4to, boards, with cover in colors, $2.00. 


LITTLE BELLES AND BEAUX 
LITTLE MEN AND MAIDS 

These books are made up of selections from 
* Chiidren of To-Day,” each containing just half 


the illustrations and text in the larger volume. 
Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $1.25. 











ARTISTIC CALENDARS. 


Over one hundred varieties of all styles and 
shapes, and varying in price from i0 cents to 
$15.00. 

The finest line of calendars ever offered. 

They are the only imporjant line of calendars 
designed by American artists and manufactured 
in this country, and they include calendars of 
etchings —artist’s proofs or plain prints—of 
photogravures, and also of fac-similes of water- 
cotor paintings by well-known artists. 

Also, a fine line of French calendars. 
for Descriptive Catalogue. 


Send 








FICTION 


THE HEART OF PRINCESS OSRA. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, author of “ The Prisoner 
of Zenda,’’ * The Dolly Dialogues,” etc. 

The scene of this remarkable story is the same 
as that of “ The Prisoner of Zenda’”’— Ruritania. 
The heroine is a charming predecessor of Flavia, 
who is depicted as of marvelous beauty, wit and 
spirit. She has suitors innumerable, and the 
story of her adventures has in it much of the 
dash of ** The Prisoner of Zenda.” 

* Another of the tender Zenda romances.”— 
Philadelphia Call. 

‘It would be hard to find a dull paragraph in 
** The Heart of Princess Osra.’’— The Herald. 

With numerous full-page illustrations by H. 
C. Edwards. One volume, 12mo, cloth or linen, 
$1.50. 





VAWDER’S UNDERSTUDY. 
By JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 


A very striking novel of American life, de- 
scribed by the author as a study in platonic 
affection. 

‘“* Mr. Reeve has written a clever book. It is 
not only clever, it is original; more than that, it 
is interesting.’’ — Cincinnati Commercial Tri- 
dune, 

Tall 16mo, colored buckram, stamped with sil- 
ver, silver top, illustrated, 75 cents. 





THE VILLAGE OF YOUTH AND 
OTHER FAIRY TALES. 


By BEssIE HATTON. 


Interesting stories, written in a beautifuy 
style, which appeal especially to young people. 

With numerous illustrations by W. H. Marget- 
son, 

4to, Holliston cloth, $1.50. 


THE QUILTING BEE. 
By JOHN LANGDON HEATON. 


The first part of this volume is devoted to 
dialect poems, some of which have been com- 
pared with those of James Whitcomb Riley. 

Another section is headed * The Patter of Park 
Row,” and consists mostly of verses dealing with 
the phases of life in the vicinity of ‘*‘ Newspaper 
Row.” 

“There is a spontaneity and freshness about 
these jingling verses that set your feet to dancing 
in spite of yourself, and make you young again.”’ 
— Ogdensburg Journal. 

16mo, cloth or orchid, $1.00. 

This also comes in a very attractive patchwork 
binding, with the front side in colors, in imita- 
tion of an old-fashioned quilt, $1.25. 


CLASSICAL AUTHORS. 
Edited by RosA BELLE HOLT. 


This contains selections from the writings of 
fifty-two ancient philosophers, poets, etc., all 
extant before Christ. Among the authors repre- 
sented are Solomon, Homer, Hesiod, Solon, 
Sophocles, Herodotus, Euripides, Thucydides 
and Socrates. 

Many of these selections are especially inter- 
esting as indicating the origin of familiar say- 
ings of the present day. 

A brief biography of each writer is given with 
dates. The most important feature of the book, 
however, is the collection of fifty-two illustra- 
tions, which are portraits of the different 
authors. These are half tone cuts from entirely 
new drawings of great merit, made by Izora C. 
Chandler, from paintings, sculptures, etc., col- 
lected at a very heavy expense. 

12mo, buckram or orchid binding, $1.50. 





VIOLETS 
By HENRIETTA D LA PRAIK. 


A collection of six reproductions of water-color 
drawings of violets. Very pretty studies of this 
popular flower by a competent artist. Size of 
plates, 11x 1244 inches. 

One volume. 4 to, gilt top, buckram, with outer 


| half sides in an illuminated design, $2.00. 


rer 


BY THE BEST AdTHORS. 


THE HERB-MOON. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES (Mrs. CRAIGIE). 

A new work by this popular author, in a some- 
what different style from that of any of her 
works previously published. 

An interesting love story, abounding in wit, 
and containing one most amusing character who 
is made the medium of the expression of much 
good sense and excellent philosophy couched in 
rustic language. 

George W. Smalley, the famous correspondent 
of the London Times, says of Mrs. Craigie : 
‘*Mrs. Craigie has taken a place among the 
novelists of the day. It is a high place and a 
place apart. Her method is her own, and she 
stands not exactly on the threshold of a good 
career, but already within the temple of fame.” 

“*The Herb-Moon’ is a cameo worthy of a 
permanent setting in recent fiction.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 

12mo, buckram, $1.25. 


REVENGE. 
By ROBERT BARR, 

A collection of short stories for which Mr. 
Barr is sofamous. The motive of each story is 
revenge, and the different tales are marked by 
wonderful fertility of plot and are all of absorb- 
ing interest. With 12 full-page illustrations. 

12mo, linen, $1.25. 








Two new novels by Sir WALTER BESANT, 
author of ‘Beyond the Dreams of Avarice,’’ 
*“ Armorel of Lyonesse,” etc. 


THE CITY OF REFUGE. 


The plot deals to some extent with the super- 
natural, the greater part of the ircidents occur- 
ing in a community in the State of New York. 
The heroine is a young girl of great beauty, who 
has the ope of second sight, and the story con- 
sists of her adventures with two young English- 
men, one of whom she finally marries. The re- 
sult isa charming love story, in a new field for 
this author. 

12mo, buckram, with 12 full-page illustrations, 

1.50. 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN. 


A graceful and charming love story of London 
and Wapping. 

“Sir Walter Besant has never given us any- 
thing more fascinating than this story.’’— Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

“Piquant and attractive throughout.”— Detroit 
Tribune. 

With portrait of the author. 12mo, buckram, 
gilt top, $1.50. 


For sale by all Booksellers or sent (at the Publishers’ expense) on receipt of price. A Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application. 
On receipt of 10 cents, a Calendar or a Sample Copy of the Pocket Magazine will be sent to any address. 





FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, Publishers, 27 & 29 West 23rd St., New York. 
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A. ©. McCLURG & CO.”"S NEW BOOKS. 


ITALY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By ELIzABeTtH Worm- A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALY. By ELIZABETH 8, KIRKLAND. 12mo, 
ELEY LATIMER. Illustrated, 8vo, $2.50. After a rapid glance at the early 475 pages, $1.25. 
history of Italy, the author paints broadly the leading events of the early ‘A well-considered, thoroughly digested and readably written history 


part of this century, and enters more into details in dealing with subjects | of Italy has long been a desired thing, and nowitisa reality. * * * Last 
closely belonging to the present day. week A. C. McClurg & Co. published Miss Kirkland’s * A Short History of 

The New York Independent says of Mrs. Latimer: ‘ She possesses in Italy.” The history is begun in the year A. D. 476 and is traced to the pres- 
an eminent degree the power of calling up the past and setting 1t side by ent year. Directness, completeness and polished grace are the salient qual- 
side with the present.”” Mrs. Latimer’s 19th Century Historiesalready pub- | ifications of this valuable book.”’—Morning Times, Washington, D. C. 
lished are:—France in the 19th Century, $2.50; Russia and Turkey in Miss Kirkland’s Historiesalready published are :— A Short History of 
the 19th Century, $2.50; England in the 19th Century, $2.50; Europe | France, $1.25; A Short History of England, $1.25; A Short History of 
in Africa in the tyth Century, $2.50. English Literature, $1.25. 


PIERRETTE. By MARGUERITE Bouvet. Illustrated by Will Phillips THE METHOD OF DARWIN. A Study in Scientific Method. By 
Hooper. Small 4to, $1.25. The story has enough of romance to make it de- FRANK CRAMER. 12mo, 232 pages. $1.00, Not to teach Darwinism, but to 
lightful tothe little ones, although it has none of the impossibilities of the | commend to all thinkers Darwin’s method in the pursuit of knowledge, is 
fairy tale; and mothers will be glad to put it into the hands of their chil- the object of this excellent work. 

The Hartford Post says:—*“ The reader will see anew the difficulties in 


dren, because it is both sweet and wholesome, Other works of Miss Bouvet, 
which havealready become popular are :— Sweet William, $1.50; A Child of the way of the scientific investigator, will understand why some most im- 
Tuscany, $1.50; Prince Tip-Top, $1.00: Little Marjorie’s Love Story, $1.00. portant facts have been undiscovered and why false trails have seemed the 
FAIRY STARLIGHT AND THE DOLLS. By EviIzABEeTH S. BLAKELY. | right ones, for years. The writer has given to his public a book for which 
Illustrated, $1.00. A charming story of the impossible happenings of two | they will be truly grateful.” 
little girls and their dolls, in the fascinating realm of fairy-land. The | NATIONAL EPICS. By KATE MILNER RABB. 12mo, $1.50. Sucha 
events are supposed to take place after the children have gone to sleep. book as this will render valuable service to that large class of readers who 
The unusual situation affords much fun, and will greatly amuse the little have literary tastes, but who have not sufficient leisure from business cares 
ones. for the indulgence of those tastes tothe full. It gives an historical and 
THE SCRAPE THAT JACK BUILT. By OTTILIE A. LILJENCRANTZ. descriptive sketch of each of the great epics of various nations, with a 
12mo, 248 pages. Illustrated. $1.25. short bibliography of illustrative extracts from the poems themselves. 


“A bright, well-written story for young people. The plot is cleverly _ KARINE. A Story of Swedish Love. Translated from the German of 
drawn, so cleverly as to be more than a little improbable, but the charac- Wilhelm Jensen. (Vales from Foreign Lands.) l6mo, gilt tops, $1.00. 


This latest addition to “‘ The Tales from Foreign Lands” Series is a thrill- 


ters are naturaland bright, and the incidents are admirably told, Jack, ” { 
ing tale of the time of Gustave Vasa, who himself is the hero of the book, 


the hero of the scrape, is a genuine boy, heedless and faulty, but with a lov- 
ing, generous heart that atones for much, and leads him at last to repent- and mingles delightfully the sweet love story of Karine of Sweden with 
ance and forgiveness.— Chicago Inter-Ocean, the warlike deeds of that eventful time. The other volumes of this series 
HE JOY OF LIFE. A Novel. By EMMA WOLF, author of “ Other are, ‘* Memories,” ‘* Graziella,” ‘*‘ Marie,” ‘“* Madeleine,” ‘“* Marianela,” and 
Things Being Equal.” 12mo, 253 pages. $1.00. This new story is likely to * Cousin Phillis.” 
prove even more successful than that other popular book, “ Other Things ON THE RED STAIR CASE. By M. ImMLAy TAYLOR, 12mo, $1.25. 
Being Equal.” Not until the the very close of the last chapter will the The scene of this historical romance is laid in Moscow during the boyhood 
reader find the end by which he can unravel the mystery. of Peter the Great. The hero is a French gentleman who, after successful- 
AUDIENCES. A Few suggestions to Those Who Look and Listen. By ly executing a mission of State, remains for a time at the Russian capital 
FLORENCE P, HOLDEN. 12mo0, 222 pages. Lllustrated. $1.25. on business of hisown. He is in love with the daughter of a powerful 
“It is not easy to conceive that anyone can put aside ‘ Audiences” boyar, and, after a most exciting series of perilous adventures, he finally 
without having become more clearly and more firmly cognizant of the | carries off his bride to France in safety. The tale is told in a direct, 
truths and beauties of architecture, sculpture, painting, music, the drama, straightforward fashion, with little historical detail, and the reader’s in- 
and literature. It deserves in some respects to be ranked not merely as terest is not for an instant allowed to flag. 
the book of the week or month, but of the year * * * It should have A FEARLESS INVESTIGATOR. A Novel. 12mo, 353 pages. $1.25. In 
for itself the largest possible ‘‘ Audiences.” — The Times, Washington, D.C. this fascinating novel the author has cleverly introduced the mysterious 
MISTRESS SPITFIRE. By J.S. FLETCHER, author of “‘The Wonder- | and the occult amidst the every-day affairs of a genial company. The de- 
ful Wapentake,” ‘‘ When Charles I. was King,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. A crisp velopment of the story is skillful and the language and style delightful. 
and charming story of the times of Cromwell, fully equalling if not sur- SCIENCE SKETCHES. By DAvip STARR JORDAN. New and En- 
passing in interest the former stories by this fascinating writer. larged Edition, 12mo, 287 pages. $1.50. “The book in its present form 
EATING AND DRINKING. By Dr. ALBERT H. Hoy. 12mo, $1.50. Dr. comprises nearly 300 pages of pleasantly written popular science in which 
Hoy has given thirty years of study to the subject of foods and drinks | the science has the advantage of being the real article written by one who 
and their effect upon the digestive organs and general well-being of the knows.”’—N. Y. Evening Post. 
body. His conclusions are impartial and his reasoning lucid ; untechnical THE LIFE OF ROGER SHERMAN. By Lewis H. Boure.Li. Crown, 
language is employed, and no one should be ignorant of what this book | 8vo, $2.00. The valuable services that Sherman rendered are ample cause 
contains. To medical men the researches and discoveries of the author in for national gratitude, and in return for them this timely publication will 
connection with the alkalinity of the blood will be of especial interest. keep his memory green. s 


Sold by booksellers generally, or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S NEW HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF OUR OWN LAND. 
By Charles lM. Skinner. [Illustrated with photogravures. Two volumes in box. 12mo. Polished buckram, gilt top, deckle 
edges, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, $6.00. 
The biography of American Legends is slight, and these tales have been gathered from sources the most diverse—records, histories, newspapers, magazines, 
oral narrative—in every case reconstructed The pursuit of them has been so long that a claim may be set forth for some measure of completeness. 


HALF HOURS OF TRAVEL AT HOME AND ABROAD. HISTORICAL TALES, (70 new volumes in cnis 


America, Europe, Asia,and Africa. Selected and arranged Greece. Rome. 
By Charles Morris. "llustrated, 12mo, cloth, per volyme, 


by Charles Morris. Uniform with Morris’ Half-Hours $1.25. Previously issued: America, England, France, 


Series. Four volumes. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, Germany, 


gilt top, $6.00; half calf, $10.00; three-quarters calf, $13.00. Each volume contains from twenty-five to thirty stories concerning well- 
authenticated incidents, passages of history, or personal adventure in the 


different countries named. 


THE TRUE GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
By Paul Leicester Ford, author of ‘‘ The Honorable Peter Stirling,”’ etc. With 24 full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


The present book has been prepared to show the human side of the great American—his family life and his love affairs, what he ate and wore, who were his 
friends and enemies, his amusements and his illnesses, and much else of a personal nature, In this it is a radical departure from all previous biographies, and 
will include much new material never yet printed, as well as many interesting illustrations. 

BIRD-LAND ECHOES. 
By Charles Conrad Abbott, author of ‘‘ The Birds About Us,” etc. Profusely illustrated by WiLL1AM Evererr Cram. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

Every reader will, at the close of the book, have a greater love for birds, and gather wisdom and inspiration from this translation of their voices. The student 

of Nuture and the reveller in its mysteries will find the book wholly charmiug. — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. A COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By E.Cobham Brewer. Giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of Com- | From the Druids to the Reign of Henry VIII. By Bill Nye. Profusely illus- 
| 











mon Phrases, Allusions, sud Words that have a Tale to Tell. New Edition “ita 3 . 
revised, corrected and enlarged. To which is added a concise bibliography trated. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 
of English literature. Crown8vo. Half morocco, $3.50. | 
....-FICTION AND JUVENILES..... 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. | CAPTAIN CHAP; OR, THE ROLLING STONES. 

By ‘‘ Quida.’’ A New Edition. With 8 full-pave illustrations specially drawn By Frank R. Stockton, author, of “‘ Rudder Grange,” “ A Jolly Fellowship,” 

by G. Montbard. Two volumes. Cloth, $3.00; half morocco, $6.00. etc. With Illustrations by Charles H. Stephens. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
THE MURDER OF DELICIA. THE ORACLE OF BAAL. 


| 
By Marie Corelli, author of * Barabbas,”’ “ Sorrows of Satan,” etc. 12mo. A Narrative of Some Curious events in the Life of Professor Horatio Car- 
Buckram, $1.25. michael, M.A. By J. Provand Webster. With numerous illustrations by 


CATALINA, ART STUDENT. Warwick Goble. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
By Laura T. Mead. With 8 full-page illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. SWEPT OUT TO SEA. 
THE SuUuSTRESS OF BRAE FARM. By David Ker, author of “ The Wizard King,” etc. With illustrations by J. 


Granddaughters,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25, BETTY OF WYE. 
A TRIUMPH OF DESTINY. By Amy E. Blanchard, author of‘ Twenty Little Maidens,” ‘‘ Two Girls,” 
By Julia Helen Twells, Jr. 12mo. Cloth, deckle edges, $1.25. “Girls Together,” etc. With illustrations by Florence P. England. 12mo. 


THE BLACK TOR. Cloth, $1.25. 
By George Manville Fenn. With numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, | PHILIPPA. 
$1.50. | By irs. Molesworth, author of “ Olivia.” Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
Upon receipt of postal card mentioning CURRENT LITERATURE, we will take pleasure in sending you an illustrated Chrixtmas Catalogue. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 and 717 [larket Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


By Rosa Nouchette Carey, author of “The Old, Old Story,” “Sir Godfrey’s | Ayton Symington. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
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A - RARE - LITERARY - AND 
EDUCATIONAL - OPPORTU- 
NITY - AVAILABLE - THROUGH 
THE - HARPER’S - WEEKLY 
CLUB - ONLY - -_ - 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Announces the appearance of the first volumes of an important new work, the intro- 
ductory distribution of which is to be made through THE HARPER’S WEEKLY CLUB 
exclusively, but at a remarkably low price, and on easy terms of payment. This work, 
which has been in preparation nearly a year, and is even now engaging the services of 
leading literary men and women of both continents, is entitled 


A Library of 
The World's Best 
Literature. 


Being a comprehensive survey of all writers, speakers, and thinkers, ancient and 
modern, with their master-productions, and with elaborate essays on great authors and 
great books by over 300 a the most celebrated literary specialists and critics of this 
country and Europe. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
Editor-in-Chief. 


George H. Warner, 
Associate Editors. 
Assisted by an Advisory Council chosen from leading institutions of learning. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL. 


Harvard University—CRAWFORD H. TOY, A. M., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew. 

Yale University—THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY, LL.D., L.H.D., Professor of 
English in the Sheffield Scientific School. 

Princeton University—WILLIAM M.SLOANE, Pu.D., L.H.D., Professor of His- 
tory and Political Science. 

aa University—BRANDER MATTHEWS, A.M., LL.B., Professor of 
iterature. 

Cornell University—WILLARD FISKE, A.M., Pxu.D., Late Professor of the Ger- 
manic and Scandinavian Languages and Literatures. 

University of Michigan—JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D., President. 

University of California—EDWARD S. HOLDEN, A.M., LL.D., Director of Lick 
Observatory, and Astronomer. 

Tulane University—ALCEE FORTIER, Lir.D., Professor of the Romance Lan- 

uages, 

University of the South—WILLIAM P. TRENT, M.A., Dean of the Department 
of Arts and Sciences, and Professor of English and History. : 

University of Chicago—PAUL SHOREY, Pu.D., Professor of Greek and Latin 
Literature. 

Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C.—WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


No work on literature of like plan, scope, magnitude, and fulfilment has ever before been 
attempted. 


DR. LYMAN ABBOTT writes on “‘ Henry Warp BEEcHER”; PAUL BOURGET on “ Fiausert’’?; MRS. HUMPHRY 
WARD on “ Georce Extiot’”’; DR. ANDREW D. WHITE on “ Erasmus’”’?; PROF. WILLARD FISKE on “ Scan- 
DINAVIAN LITERATURE”’; REV. F. W. FARRAR on “‘ On THE New TESTAMENT’; PROF, GEORGE E. WOODBERRY 
on “ MatrHEw ARNOLD’; PROF. EDWIN A. PACE on ‘ THomas Aguinas’’; WM. M. PAYNE on “ Bjornsen ”; 
DR. HERMANN GRIMM on “GoetHeE”’?; ANDREW LANG on “ ALExANDRE Dumas’’ (pere et fils); DR. J. P. 
MAHAFFY on“ Sopnocres”’; PROF. PASQUALE VILLARI on “ Maccutave.tii”’; DR. BIRKBECK HILL on “ Dr. 
SAMUEL JoHNson”’; PROF. CHARLES ELIOT NORTON on “ Dante”; HENRY JAMES on “ LoweE.t_”’; W. D. 
HOWELLS on “ Totsto1”” ; PROF. MAURICE J. EGAN on “‘ CaLtpERon’”’; Etc., Etc. The Library also embraces an 
exhaustive Dictionary of theWorld’s Authors and gives synopses and descriptions of the characters in Novels, Dramas 
and Epic Poems, and also gives Abstracts of the Contents of numerous other works. 


No new publication has ever excited keener interest. The club has already received 
hundreds of applications and thousands of inquiries. 


Fresh from 
the press # 


30 ROYAL OCTAVO VOLS, 














OVER 18,000 PAGES. 


Hamilton W. Mabie, Lucia Gilbert Runkle, 


Over 750 Full-paeg 
And Vignette 
Portraits of Authors. 











A Few Writers of 
The Essays, with 
Subjects Treated. 








Our Special Offer. 


THE LIBRARY is now in course of publication; the 
first two volumes are ready, and the others will follow, 


How to Order the Library. 


On receipt of $3 ($2 for membership fee in 
Harper's Weekly Club and $1 to apply on the 
Library) your name will be enrolled for which- 
ever edition you select, and the volumes already 
issued will be sent you at once—the others to 
follow at brief intervals. Owing to the extremely 
low price at which the work is supplied to mem- 
bers, the cost of delivery must be paid by the 
purchaser. Since the initial payment is only $3 in 
any case, be sure to state which edition you desire. 
We especially recommend the Haif Morocco 


TO HARPER’S DURING TIME 
from two to four at a time, atbrief intervals. During 
WEEKLY CLUB this period of publication only, and in order to intro- OF PUBLICA- 
duce the work, THE Harper’s WEEKLY CLUB will fur- 
MEMBERS ONLY nish the LIBRARY toits members at about half the TION ONLY. 
regular subscription price, and on easy terms of payment, not to exceed $5 per month for any style. 
PRICES Greatly Reduced to Harper’s 


Weekly Club Members, as follows : 


Regular Price To Members Total Amt. 


er Volume. of the Club. Saved. 
Cloth Edition, $3.00, only $1.60, $42.00 
Quarter Russia, 3.50, “ 1.90, 48.00 


In order to secure the benefit of this great 
reduction, itis only necessary tojoin The Har- 
per’s Weekly Club, which entitles you to 6 
months’ subscription to Harper's Weekly, with 


style, which 1s rich, hancsome, and will last a life- 
time—important considerations in a work for per- 
manent possession and study. Balance on set ar- 
ranged in monthly payments so small that sub- 


Half Morocco, 4.00, “ 2.20, 54.00 
Full “ (extra), 5.50, “ 3.20, 69.00 


Full particulars regarding other distinctive and useful features not detailed here, such as the system of general indexes and cross-references, the Biographical 
Dictionary of Authors, the Synopses of the Plots and Descriptions of Characters of all important Novels, Dramas, and other works, together with sample pages and 
specimen engravings from the LIBRARY, will be furnished on application. Address, 


HARPER’S WEEKLY CLUB, 


©) C. L. BOWMAN, Manager. Headquarters, 91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


© 


6 months’ extension to present subscribers. scribers will hardly feel the outlay. 
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‘supers... CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Which will afford an inexhaustible treasury of information for any household is now offered in that unequaled 
Library of Reference—The New 


LARGE... . Nearly 4,000 pages. Over 300...... CT NDARD — 4... 
eee” «|e ae , Charts and Di > 
8 volumes Se ee A Yours for 
5 Cents 


AMERICAN "4 bas. 
7 ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Prepared under editorial supervision of JOHN CLARK RID- 
PATH, LL.D., author of “ Ridpath’s Histories,” e‘c., assisted by 
a large corps of editors and over 100 eminent scholars and spe- 


YA SUPERB REFERENCE WORK 


treating over 60,000 topics (40,000 more than any other encyclo- 
pedia) covering the entire field of human knowledge, thought and 
endeavor, including The Arts, Sciences, Philosophy, History, Bi- 
ography, Geography, Astronomy, Geology, Meteorology, Navigation, 
Exploration, Discovery, Agriculture, Horticulture, Commerce, 
Finance, Ethnology, Zoology, Botany, Chemistry, Physiology, 
Mineralogy, Electricity, Theology, Law, Medicine, Political Economy, 
Statistics, etc., etc. 


FRESH FROM THE PRESS 


THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
is brought down to the present time, and contains hundreds of 
articles on subjects not treated in any other reference work. An- 
other important feature, in which it stands absolutely alone, is its 
very full appendixes, which embraces over 100 subdivisions, in- 
cluding a Biographical eae (oe Dictionary of Technical 





























- Terms, A Gazetteer of the United States, Statistics of Presidential 
SIZE OF VOLUME: 2inches Thick Elections, State and Territorial Elections, Religious Summaries, 
The Only Encyclopedia 814 ‘‘ Wide Statistics of the Population of the World, and a Veritable Mine of 
Strictly ‘‘Up to Date.’”’ 1133 “* Long Other Information on Thousands of Subjects of Universal Interest 





— and Importance. 


IT ] S NOW THE ST AND ARD Every school, college, court and public library — the work has been thus 


far introduced, has immediately given it the erence over all others. 


UNTIL NE DO AR secures IMMEDIATE POSSESSION of the entire set of 
X-MAS 8 volumes. Balance payable $1.50 monthly for 1 year. 
ee anemia mC 
You thus secure this Splendid Reference Library at once for continued use and enjoyment. 
THE NEW STANDARD ASIERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA is the LATEST OF ALL general reference works. 
SEE HOW All others are from 5 to 10 years old, and are silent regarding RECENT topics of universal interest. THE “ STan- 
LATE IT IS DARD AMERICAN” contains hundreds of NEW ARTICLES on subjects not treated in any other encyclopedia, such, 
for instance, as “ THE X-RAY,” * ARGON,” “ HORSELESS CARRIAGES,” “ THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION,” 
“COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY,” etc., etc. It also gives biographies of hundreds of people who have LATELY be- 
come famous, such, for instance, as PROF. ROENTGEN, discoverer of the “ X-Ray,” IAN MACLAREN, Dr. NANSEN, the explorer; RUDYARD 
KIPLING, the celebrated writer. Besides this it is the only encyclopedia which presents all the Latest Statistics—State, Territorial and 
National, and of the whole world. It is the One Great, Practical Reference Library for the Professional and Business Man, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Farmer, Artisan and Mechanic. 




















With over 3,500 engravings of superb quality and wonderful variety, including numerous engravings of distinguished 

MAGNIFICENTLY Poets, Authors, Physicians, Chemists, Philosophers and Scfentists, and with over 300 colored maps and charts from the 
ILLUSTRATED Very Latest ExpLoRATIONS and SURVEYS, delineating Continents, Empires, Countries, States, Cities, Towns, Citadels, 
2 Solar, Lunar, and Planetary Systems, and every portion of the known world, and forming a complete and Indexed 
THROUGHOUT Atlas of the globe. THE STANDARD AMERICAN is the best illustrated and the best mapped Encyclopedia in the 











English Language. 
OUR GREAT INTRODUCTORY OFFER Although the distribution was to close Dec. 1st, we have decided to continue it to Christmas, since the 
peculiar fitness of the work as a holiday gift makes its introduction in this way most valuable to us. 
To secure widespread and favorable publicity for THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, we have decided to place a few in- 
troductory sets in each community throughout the country for comparison with all other reference works as to plan, scope, lateness of treatment 


and general practical and educational value. We feel that every set will create a demand for others. While the distribution will be genera! in 
extent, it will last for a limited time only, after which our regular subscription sale will begin, at prices ranging from $48 to $72 a set, according 





to style of binding. Now, however, to quickly and thoroughly introduce the work, as above stated, we make the 
HOW TO SECURE price merely nominal (about the cost of manufacture), the distribution to close Dec. 25th at latest, or sooner if we 
ONE OF THESE consider a sufficient number of these introductory sets to properly introduce the work at the special price has been 
SPLENDID SETS distributed. Send $1 to THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and a 
full set of eight volumes of THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, in cloth binding, will be forwarded 











to you AT ONCE. The balance is payable at the rate of $1.50 monthly for one year, or about § cents a day. If you prefer the half-Morocco 
binding, the monthly payment will be $2, and for full sheep, $2.50 per month for one year. We recommend the half-Morocco style, which is 
particularly elegant and serviceable, and will last alifetime. If not as represented any set may be returned within ten days and money ill be pramptly 
refunded. Owing to the nominal price at which these introductory sets are supplied, the cost ef sending must be paid by the purchaser, but our 
entire confidence that the volumes will be gladly received and cheerfully paid for is shown by sending a $48.00 set of books on an advance pay- 
ment of only $1. Please indicate whether you wish the work shipped by freight or express. Freight is cheaper, but takes longer. We also 
feel that you will thoroughly appreciate this great work and speak favorably of it to others. Send 2 cent stamp for postage on 22-page illus- 
trated pamphlet with sample pages, colored map and portraits of famous inventors. We refer you to the publishers of this magazine. Address 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING COPMPANY, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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“JUST AS GOOD AS NEW.” 


You have the right to examine the work for one whole week ; if not entirely satis- 
factory in every respect you may return it and your money will be refunded. 


In making an inventory at the close of our recent Introductory Distribution, we find in stock a few sets of The Encyclopedic Dictionary (in 
cloth and half-Russia bindings only) that are slightly marred—not enough to impair their real value, but sufficient to prevent their shipment 


as perfect stock at our regular prices of $42.00 to $70.00 a 
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Four massive volumes, weigit about 
40 pounds. 50,000 encyclopedic topics, 250,000 words defined 
(25,000 more than any other dictionary), about 5,000 Royal 
Quarto Pages. 


3 1-2 CENTS 
A DAY 
BUYS IT. 


set. There being only a limited number of these special 
sets, we shall not go to the trouble of rebinding them, but 
have decided to let them go on easy payments of $1 down and 
$1 a month until paid at little more than half our recent very 
low introductory prices. By prompt action now, therefore, 
a number of ambitious and deserving readers who desire a 
strictly up-to-date reference library may secure one of these 
special sets at about 


COST OF TAKING. 


While They Last 


they are yours for a lifetime 
this easy way: 


ONLY $1.00 


With order and $1.00 
per month until paid. 





WE GUARANTEE 


that these volumes except for slight rubs or abrasions on the 
binding are precisely the same as thuse sold at full prices. 
Yet we cannot offer them as perfect stock; and our loss shall 
be your gain. This is 








Positively the Greatest Bargain ever offered in a strictly high-class standard publication. For those who are 
trying to “get along” with older and inferior reference works, this is a really wonderful opportunity. 


WHAT THE ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY IS 


It contains over 250,000 defined words—nearly twice as many as the largest 
“‘ unabridged ’’—giving the history, derivation, spelling, pronunciation, and varied 
meanings of each legitimate English word. It is now accepted as an unquestioned 
authority wherever the English language is spoken. 


It is one of the best of all Encyclopedias, because practically useful as well | 
as the latest and most scholarly. 50,000 encyclopedic subjects—the Britannica has | 


about 27,000. Just think of it! The whole range of human knowledge con- 
densed for your instant use by such world-famous scientists as Huxley, Proctor, 
and a hundred other educators of hardly less renown. It is a time-saver for busy 
men; a college education for plodding students; a brain developer for ambitious 


mechanics; an inexhaustible treasure-house of information for each member of every | 


It easily takes the place of any half dozen other reference books that could 
It is truly a family necessity. 


family. 
be named, 


It is an ornament to any library: beautifully printed and substantially bound; 


four great volumes, profusely illustrated, costing more than $750,000 to pro- | 


duce, and never before offered (except during our recent introductery sale) for less 
than $42.00 to $70.00 a set. 





WHAT THE ABLEST CRITICS SAY 


“* The Encyclopedic Dictionary is a library condensed into four volumes; a ton of 
diffusiveness reduced to forty pounds of quintessence.’—Rev. Dr. Chas. H. 
Parkhurst, Mar. 9, 1896. 


“ It forms in itself a library for the busy man of affairs, the mechanic ambitious to 
advance himselt in his line, or the student or apprentice just making a beginning.” — 
Scientific American, Aug. 3, 1895. 


‘* Has no superior in any of the qualities that go to make up a good dictionary. I 
give the work my hearty commendation,’’—Ex-=Judge Noah Davis, Mar. 12, 1896. 


“The work is undoubtedly an exceedingly useful and trustworthy one.’’—Sun- 
day School Times, May 11, 1895. 


“It has all the utility of a superior unabridged dictionary, and all the practical 
usefulness of a 25-volume encyclopzdia without its diffusiveness.””—Ram’s Horn, 
Nov. 16, 1895. 


“* The skill and judgment with which the dictionary and encyclopedia have been 
blended can be appreciated only by comparing The Encyclopzdic with other dic- 
tionaries.’”’—Public Opinion, Sept. 19, 1895. 





t ae This Creat Bargain Bring or send $1 to 
the New York Newspaper Syndicate, 93 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, and the entire set of four superb volumes, bound in cloth, will be forwarded. 


REMEMBER 


The These sets are as good, for all practical 


balance is to be paid at the rate of $1 monthly for -* months. The first payment for either 
binding is only $1. In sending your first payment please designate the style of binding you 
desire, and indicate how you wish the volumes sent, as the chargesgfor delivery must be paid by 
the purchaser. Remittances received after this special lot is exhausted will be immediately 
returned. The limited stock at ouc disposal cannot last long. To protect ourselves against 
bookdealers, &c., we must decline to send more than 2 sets to any one party, and in every case 
we must require the full name and address of each person receiving a set. We have only two 
styles of binding in this lot—cloth and half-Russia—about an equal quantity of each. Order 
at once, to make sure. The absolute confidence of the Syndicate that the work will be 
thoroughly appreciated, highly valued and cheerfully paid for is clearly shown by sending such 
a valuable set of books the subscription price of which is from $42 to $70 on an advanced 
payment of only $1. We refer to any newspaper in New York. 


The half-Russia Binding will be supplied for 25c. additional per month, 











purposes, as those for which we are getting 
regular prices. We guarantee that the 
interiors are not injured, and the bindings 
of our standard grade. The most serious 
injury to any set is no greater than might 
occur in a few days’ use in your own home 
or Office. As absolute proof of this state- 
ment you may retain the set for careful 
examination for one whole week. If not 
entirely satisfactory you have the right to 
return to the Syndicate and money will be 
promptly and cheerfully refunded. This 
is positively the chance of a lifetime. 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 93 Fifth Ave., New York, 
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A Most Sensible Gift 
H U "4 U P| For Your Family or Friends 
« Limited to December QJ. 


For Use in your Home or Office, or to Assist the Children in their Studies, no 
other Reference Book in the World Compares with the New 


The cut on the left 
shows sample _ vol- CENTS 
| - umes of the handsome A DAY. 
ste | ‘3 
Be 
oe | ENCYCLOPEDIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA ENcYcLoPEDlA which shali be yours 


F | AB sy pay- Edition of November 1, 1896. The finished work of more 
oa | ob 91.00 €aCh,OF than a hundred of the world’s greatest scholars, educators, 


$5.00 Cash With Order, scientists and specialists. 

A SUPERB REFERENCE LIBRARY 
covering the entire range of human knowledge, invention and 
discovery up to the present day, including the Arts, Sciences, 
History, Biography, Philosophy, Astronomy, Meteorology, 
Geography, Navigation, Geology, Exploration, Botany, Ag- 
riculture, Commerce, Finance, Zodlogy, Ethnology, Physi- 
ology, Chemistry, Electricity, Law, Medicine, Theology, 

' Statistics, etc., etc. 


5 | JUST OFF THE PRESS! 




















Vorumet | Vowumetl: 


The cut on the right 
shows sample volumes of 


AMERICAN ~| 
STANDARO ||. Stannard 
the elegant ENcycxoPE ots ENcycLopeotA The new American Standard Encyclopedia is brought 
H if i 1 S | hz right down to the date of its issue, and contains hundreds of 
a ss ussla ly e * +f articles on subjects on which all the other reference works are 
° necessarily silent. It is also a superior Pronouncing Diction- 
which shall be yours for Votume | | Vorymell: ary, giving all words in general use, carefully defined. Its 


9 monthly payments of 
$1.00 each or 


$7.00 Cash with Order. 


contents embody a Biographical Dictionary, a Gazeteer of the 

World, a Glossary of Technical Terms, late Census Reports, 

oft ++ an Atlas of the whole Globe, and a rich storehouse of general, 

practical, up-to-date information — scientific, historical, mili- 

tary, social and civil — all arranged and classified in conveni- 
ent form for ready reference. 


UNTIL Secures immediate possession of this superb 
library. Balance payable $1.00 monthly for 6 
DEC. 31: months—about 3 cents a day. TOTAL ONLY $7.00. 
IT IS THE VERY LATEST OF ALL REFERENCE WORKS. These are some of the live topics that are treated with 
1896 accuracy and freshness, viz: Argon, X-rays, Atlanta Exposition, Li Hung Chang, Nansen's and Peary’s Arctic Explora- 
tions, Horseless Carriage, Color Photography, Air Ships, Free Silver, Electrical Science, Acetylene, Prof. Roentgen, Ski- 
agraphy, etc. On these and a thousand other important topics of to-day the older books say nothing or are years behind the 
age. This great new work is an absolute necessity to all who want to keep abreast of the times. 


IT IS MAGNIPICENTLY ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT with beautiful colored maps of every country on the globe, 
superb charts bearing upon anatomy, mineralogy, entomology, zodlogy, fossils, electfical science, ordnance, etc., besides the 
countless wood-cut engravings that graphically illustrate the thousands of subjects. 


OUR GREAT SPECIAL OFFER FOR INTRODUCTION. 


As a means of quickly introducing and popularizing this peerless home reference library, we have decided to distribute a 
few advance sets in each community, regardless of cost and purely as an advertising project. We know that every set so placed 
will prove an advertisement of the greatest power, and lead to hundreds of sales at paying prices. Comparison with any and 
all other reference works will quickly demonstrate the immeasurable superiority of our grand new work. This distribution 
will occur during December only. On January 1 prices will be advanced to regular rates — $19.00 to $31.00 a set. We 
reserve the right to withdraw this offer at any time without notice, in which case money will be returned without cost to sender. . 


Send $1.00 to American Newspaper Syndicate (address below) and 

a the entire set will be forwarded. Subsequent payments to be made 

as follows: On cloth style, $1.00 a month for 6 months; on Half-Russia style, $1.00 a month for 8 months. When ordering be 

sure to state style of binding wanted (we recommend the Half-Russia), with full shipping directions. All transportation 

charges to be paid by purchaser. Books guaranteed as represented or first payment refunded if set is returned within 

ten days. We refer to any newspaper or bank in Philadelphia. 

SPECIAL TO CASH BUYERS: If price in full be sent with order, price will be $5.00 for cloth style, $7.00 for 

Half-Russia, until December 24 only. Book of specimen pages mailed free upon request. 


























Cc AUTI O N We are the sole publishers of the new American Standard Encyclopedia, and can assume no re- 
sponsibility for any orders except those sent directly to us. Beware of inferior imitations brazenly 
advertised at higher prices. See that our imprint, as below, is on the title page of each volume. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 8th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia. 
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“4 2 Christmas % a 
Last ey ON ge * 


Chance ¥. 


POSITIVELY 
LIMITED TO 
DECEMBER 24. 


Never will there be another special offer made on this great Standard Dictionary and Encyclopedia of all the world’s knowledge. 
is positively the last chance you will ever have to secure the work on such extremely liberal terms. 


Four Massive 
Volumes. 
Each 9 x 113¢ in., 
3 in. thick. 
5359 Pages. 
Weight, ab. 40 Ibs. 


This 
We fully intended to advance the price to 


regular rates on Nov, 30, but thousands of people in all walks of life have requested an extension of time until Christmas. After careful consideration, 
we have decided to continue our ———- Offer until the above date. This is done simply and only as a further means of advertising this wonderful 


storehouse of information. We < 


0 not expect to make money by this offer as the very low price on such liberal terms barely.pays for paper, ——s 


and po saying nothing of the enormous investment of over $750,000 required in the production of the work. The tremendous amount of tal 
n 


created wil 
eloquent advocate. 


elp to advertise this most modern and entirely up-to-date home reference library. No advertisement can do it justice—it is its own most 


FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT NOTHING COULD BE BETTER. 
- DON'T FORGET, This Special Offer holds good only until Christmas Eve, at which time the price will be advanced to $42 to $70 a set. 


SENT FREE. Handsomely illustrated book of 100 specimen pages sent free on request. 


Your pastor, teacher, friend, parents, or your children will appreciate 
this great work beyond expression. It will last a life-time and always 
give satisfaction. No business or professional man, teacher, student, 
mechanic, housewife, or any other person who wishes to keep abreast of 
the times, or who is interested in the laudable enterprise of self-education, 
can allow this rare opportunity to pass without careful investigation. The 
new and entirely up-to-the-times 


ENCYCLOPA_DIC 
DICTIONARY 


Embodies all the features of a complete dictionary and a thorough encyclo- 
pedia. Until December 24th this truly marvelous work will be furnished 
any reader of this announcement on receipt of $1.00 in cash and the re- 
mainder in small monthly payments, amountifig to about five cents a day. 
This is but little more than one-third the regular price. After Decem- 
ber 24th prices will be immediately restored to regular rates—$42.00 to 
$70.00 a set, according to binding. 


THIS SUPERB NEW EDITION 


Revised to June 1, 1896, contains thousands of the newer words not found 
in any other reference book on earth, including the very latest coinages 
of .896, such as “Roentgen rays,” “aseptolin,”’ ‘*vitascope,” “skiagraph,” 
“fluoroscope,’’ etc. It is the only up-to-date dictionary, the most practical 
encyclopedia, and alsoa 


GENUINE TRIUMPH OF ART 


with its magnificent array of chromatic plates in 17 COLORS, dozens 
of single and double-page engravings in delicate monotone, and 3,000 


illustrations. 
100 EDITORS 


and thousands of special contributors from all over the globe have devoted 
their best talents to the preparation of this marvelous condensation of all 
the world’s knowledge. Look at the list! The great Prof. Huxley on 
zoology and physiology; Prof. Richard A. Proctor, astronomy; Sir 
John Stainer music; Hunter, Morris, Estoclet, Herrtage, Williams 
—the most brilliant educators of the nineteenth century. 





WHAT THIS GREAT WORK 4S. 

IT IS THE ONLY REFERENCE WORK ON EARTH that con- 
tains satisfactory and up-to-date encyclopzdic treatment of such important 
topics of to-day as the following: Battleship, bimetallism, money, wages, 
germ theory, Arctic explorations, tariff, Christian Endeavor, appendicitis, 
shadow photography, electrocution, steam navigation, and hundreds of 
others. 

IT IS THE LATEST AND BEST DICTIONARY Of our language. 
Each legitimate English word is exhaustively treated as to its origin, his- 
tory, development, spelling, pronunciation, and various meanings. 

IT IS ACONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA of anatomy, botany, chemis- 
try, zoology, geology, art, music, physics, philosophy, mathematics, me- 
chanics, theology, biblical research, etc. 50,000 separate encyclopedic sub- 
jects, including the latest inventions and discoveries, tersely treated by 
educators of vast renown. 

IT 1S A SUPERB LIBRARY BOOK, printed on high grade white 
paper, from plates never before on press, durably bound, and containing 
the most superb illustrations, in 17 colors and in monotone, ever made for 
any reference work, 

IT 1S BETTER THAN ALL OTHER DICTIONARIES because 
it is the latest and most complete, containing nearly twice as many words 
as are in®the largest “unabridged,” and treating 20,000 more encyclopedic 
subjects than are covered by other cyclopedias costing from $50 to $200. 
There is no other publication in its class. 


WHO SAYS SO: 

Rev. Dr. Chas. H. Parkhurst.—‘‘ The Encyclopedic Dictionary is a 
library condensed into four volumes; a ton of diffusiveness reduced to 
forty pounds of quintessence, and, withal, as delicate in detail as it is com- 
prehensive in contents.” 

“The Churchman,” New York.—‘This dictionary is as ‘up-to-date’ as 
one could be made, Its topics are treated with a fulness and minuteness 
which enables it to take the place of any encyclopzdia.” 

“Scientific American,” New York.—“It forms in itself a library for 
the busy man of affairs, the mechanic ambitious to advance himself in his 
line, or the student or apprentice just making a beginning.” 

From Ex-Judge Noah Davis, LL. D.—‘‘It has no superior in any of 
the qualities that make up a good dictionary. To those qualities it adds a 
fund of encyclopedic knowledge which I have never before seen in such a 
work. I give it my hearty commendation.” 


ADOPTED AS THE STANDARD IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 





HOW TO ORDER. 





Send $1.00 and the four handsome volumes will be forwarded. Subsequent payments are made as follows: Cloth binding 
$1.50 per month for one year; Half-Russia binding $2.00 per month; and Full Sheep binding $2.50 a month. 


First payment 


in any case is only One Dollar. To cash buyers we allow a discount of 10 per cent., and furnish the bookcase free of charge; otherwise the bookcase 


is $150, wnich must be paid in advance. 
binding as the most serviceable. 


We refer to any Commercial Agency, any Newspaper, or any Bank in Philadelphia. 
Books Guaranteed as Represented or Money Refunded if Returned in 10 Days. 





This allowance represents cost of keeping monthly payment accounts. 
When ordering be sure to mention style of binding wanted. 


1 We recommend Half-Russia 
All transportation charges must be paid by purchasers. 


Agents wanted. (Mention this paper.) 





Beware of unscrupulous imitators, masquerading under high-sounding names, who have copied our advertising methods, even 


Spurious works are offered under a similar title. 


CAUTION ! to the wording, with the self-evident purpose of deceiving our customers. 
Old editions, years out of date and wholly incomplete, are advertised as “damaged ;” ancient encyclopedias, slightly revamped, are brazenly put forth 
under alluring new titles as new and original works; small and inferior old books are bound up in from three to eight volumes of microscopic size and 
heralded as “libraries.’”” Do not be deceived by any of these! Remember, the genuine Encyclopedic Dictionary is complete in four. large volumes 
of 5359 pages. We can assume no responsibility for any orders except those sent directly to us. 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHINC CO., 234 & 236 S. 8th St., Philadelphia. 
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A Great Historical Work. 
The Beginners of a Nation. 
A History of the Source and Rise of 
the Earliest, English Sectlements in 

America, with Special Reference to the 

Life and Character of the People. The 

first volume in A History of Life in the 

States. By EpwArb EaGLesron. Small 

8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

In announcing this important work the pub- 
lishers deem it necessary to call attention to only 
two facts: one, the moilern interest in life and 
character; the other, that Mr. Eggleston is con- 
spicuously the best equipped student of the life 
and character which have gone to the making 
of American History. It is within bounds to say 
that the appearance of this work marks an epoch 
in American historical literature. 





The Struggle of the Nations. 

Egypt, Syria, and Assyria. By Prof. J. 
H. MAsrERo. Edited by the Rev. Prof. 
Sayce. ‘Translated by M. L. McClure. 
With map, three colored plates, and 
over 409 illustrations. Uniform with 
* The Dawn of Civilization.” 4to, cloth, 
$7.50. 

This important work is a companion volume 
to “The Dawn of Civilization,’’ and carries the 
history of the ancient peoples of the East from 
the twenty-fourth to the ninth century before our 
era. It embraces the sojourn of the Children of 
Israel in Egypt, and shows the historic connec- 
tion between Egypt and Syria during the cen- 
turies immediately following the exodus. 





Prehistoric [Man and Beast. 

By the Rev. H. N. Hutcnurnson, author 
of ‘* Extinct Monsters,”’ ‘* Creatures of 
Other Days,’’ etc. With 10 full-page 
illustrations. Svo, cloth, $3.00. 

“ Starting from the evolutionist’s standpoint, 
and regarding man as an offshoot from some at 
present unknown branch of the tree of life, we 
proceed to the task before us, which is to en- 
deavor to bring back prehistoric man from the 
dim vista of the past. and to tell of his manner 
of life from his deeds as registered by solid and 
sound facts.”—THE AUTHOR, 











Genius and Degeneration. 

A Study in Psychology. By Dr. WILLIAM 
Hirscu. Translated from the second 
edition of the German work. Uniform 
with ‘* Degeneration” by Dr. Max 
Nordau. Large 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


The Rise and Growth of the 
English Nation. 

With special reference to Epochs and 
Crises. A Ilistory of and for the Peo- 
ple. By W. H.S. Ausrey, LL.D. In 
three volumes. 12mo, cloth, $4.50. 








The Warfare of Science with 
Theology. 

A History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom. By ANDREW 
D. Wuirr, LL.D., late President and 
Professor of History at Cornell Univer- 
sity. In two volumes. 8vo, cloth, 
$5.00. z 





NOW READY. 
Principles of Sociology (Vol. III.) 
By HERBERT SPENCER. Containing, in 
addition to parts already published, 
‘¢ Professional Institutions” and ‘ In- 
dustrial Institutions,” completing the 
work. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

This volume completes the great philosophic 
system projected by the author thirty-six years 
ago, that has been justly styled the grandest in- 
tellectual undertaking of thecentury. The work 
upon it has been carried forward with an earnest- 
ness of purpose and a perseverance that neither 
narrow circumstances, repeated breakdowns of 
health, nor unreasoning criticism could with- 
stand. As thus brought to a close, it constitutes 
at once the most profound and most influential 
body of thought of modern times. 











HOLIDAY AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
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The Story of Architecture. 


An Outline of the Styles in All Coun- 
tries. By CHARLES THOMPSON MATH- 
EWs, M.A., Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects, author of ‘* The 
Renaissance Under the Valois,’’ ete. 
Illustrated. Uniform with ‘ Schools 
and Masters of Painting,” and ** Schools 
and Masters of Sculpture. 12mo, cloth, 
$3.00. 

This compact yet comprehensive history of 
architecture offers a study of the effects of civil- 
ization upon architecture as a necessity and an 
art. Almost all the architectural monuments 
specially referred to are described from personal 
knowledge. American architecture receives 
careful attention, and Asiatic and Oriental 
architecture, usually neglected in such books, is 
discussed with an exceptional fullness of infor- 
mation. 





Driving for Pleasure. 


Or, the Harness Stable and Its Appoint- | 


ments. By Francis T. UNDERHILL. 
With 125 full-page illustrations. Small 


4to, bound in glazed kid, with Suede | 


sides, $7.50. 

This suinptuous volume is the first book 
which we have had on the subject of proper ap- 
pointments, etc., and it will take rank both as 
the recognized authority and also as one of the 
most elaborately illustrated and beautiful of the 
books dealing in any way with the horse. 


When William IV. Was King. 
By Joun AsutTon, author of ** Social Life 
in the Reign of Queen Anne,” ete. 
With 47 illustrations. S8vo, cloth, $3.50. 








The Natural History of Selborne. 

And Observations on Nature. By GIr- 
BERT WHITE. With an introduction 
by John Burroughs, 80 illustrations 
by Clifton Johnson, and the Text and 
Letters of the Buckland edition. In 
two volumes. 12mo, cloth, $4.00. 





New Jersey. 

From the Discovery of Scheyichbi to 
Recent Times. By FRANK R Srock- 
ron. A volume in the Stories from 
American History Series. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





‘ Georgia. 
From the Invasion of De Soto to Recent 
Times. By JoEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 
A new volume in the Stories from 
American History Series. Uniform 
with ‘‘New Jersey.”’ Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The Complete Bachelor. 
Manners for Men. 
‘**As Seen by Him” Papers. 
cloth, with Index, $1.25. 


18mo, 





Uncle Remus. 
Ilis Songs and His Sayings. By Jorn 
CHANDLER Harris. New and revised 
edition, with 112 illustrations by A. B. 
Frost. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 





~NEW 


The Windfall; or, After the Flood. 
WILLIAM O. SroppaArRp, author of 
‘“ Little Smoke,” ‘On the = Old 
Frontier,’ ‘‘ Chris, the Model-maker,” 
etc. Illustrated by B. West CLINE- 
DINST. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Midshipman Farragut. By JAMES 
BARNES, author of ‘* For King or 
Country,”’ ete. Illustrated by CARL- 
TON T. CHAPMAN. 
of our Navy” Series. 
$1.00. 


12mo, cloth, 


By the author of the 


| 


UVENILE BOOKS. 


By | The Wampum Belt ; or The Fairest Page 


“Young Heroes | 


Rudyard Kipling’s New Book. 
The Seven Seas. 

A new volume of poems by Rupyarp 
KIPLING, ‘** Many Inventions,’’ “ Bar- 
rack-Room Ballads,” ete. 12mo, special 
binding, $1.59, 

Mr. Kipling’s new volume is one of special im- 
portance, in that it represents in an admirable 
and conclusive manner not only the verse of the 
soldier’s life, but also the poetry of patriotism, 
of adventure, and of the gea, and of a modern 
field, to be termed roughly the romance of ap- 
plied science, which the author has made his 
own, 


The Story of the [line. 
Illustrated by the Great Comstock Lode 
of Nevada. By CHARLES HowaRp 
Sunn. A new volume in the Story of 
the West Series. Edited by Ripley 
Hitchcock, uniform with ‘* The Story 
of the Indian,” by George Bird Grin- 
nell. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





Rodney Stone. 

By A. Conan DoyLe, author of ** The 
Exploits of Brigadier Gerard,’’ ** The 
Stark Munro Letters,’ ete. Tlus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Prince and Beau Brummel, the dandies 
of Brighton and the heroes of the prize ring, 
reappear in the pages of this stirring and fas- 
cinating romance. Every one knows the sanity 
and spirit of Dr. Doyle’s work, and here he is at 
Lis best. 


The Little Regiment. 

And other Episodes of the American 
Civil War. By STEPHEN CRANE, author 
of ‘* Maggie,” ‘*The Red Badge of 
Courage,” etc. 12mo, cloth, uniform 
with “*The Red Badge of Courage,’’ 
$1.00. 


The Reds of the [lidi. 


An Episode of the French Revolution 
by FeLix Gras. Translated from the 
Provencal by Mrs. Catherine A. Janvier. 
With an Introduction by Thomas A. 
Janvier, and a frontispiece. Sixth edi- 
tion, with a correspondence between 
the author and Mr. Gladstone. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 





The Seats of The [lighty. 

Being the Memoirs of Captain Robert 
Moray, sometime an officer in the 
Virginia Regiment, and afterwards of 
Amherst’s Regiment. By GILBERT 
PARKER, author of *‘ Pierre and His 
People,’ ‘“‘ The Trail of the Sword,” 
‘““The Trespasser,’’ ete. Illustrated. 
Sixth edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





The Forgotten Isles. 


| Travels in Corsica, Sardinia, Majorca and 


Minorea. By G. VUILLIER. Trans- 
lated by Frederic Breton. With 162 
illustrations by the author. 8vo, cloth, 
$4.50. 





of History. A Tale of William Pénn’s 
Treaty with the Indians. By HezEKIAH 
BUTTERWORTH, author of ‘‘ The Patriot 
Schoolmaster,”’ ‘‘The Boys of Green- 
way Court,”’ “‘ The Knight of Liberty,” 
etc. With Six Illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

Christine’s Career. A Story for Girls. 
By PAULINE Kina. Illustrated. ‘‘ Good 
Books for Young Readers’’ Series. 
12mo, cloth, specially bound, $1.50. 


-~ Send for a copy (free) of the illustrated holiday number of Appleton’s Monthly Bulletin, containing descriptions of these and other important books. 


D. APPLETON & CO., - - 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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se CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ ANNOUNCEMENT 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 
The story of his Boyhood. By James M. Barrie. With 11 full-page Illustrations by William Hatherell. 
12mo, $1.50. 

“There is every reason to think that ‘ Sentimental Tommy,’ J. M. Barrie’s story, is going to have a wider interest than any he has written, with, 
perhaps, the one exception of ‘The Little Minister,’ Personally we prefer the new story. The subtle mixture of humor and pathos is unusual, even 
with this master of those qualities.’”— The Critic. 

“The character of Tommy is so fascinating, so touching, and so true that all the other noble work in the book serves but as a background for 


the luminous central figure. In ‘Sentimental Tommy’ Mr. Barrie has written one of the books of the year. Asa piece of true art it is unsurpassed,” 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


THE LAST QUARTER CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES—1870=1895. 
By E. Benjamin Andrews, President of Brown University. With 350 Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo., $6.00. 
President Andrews’ work is absolutely unique. Never before have the many history-making events of this period been gathered together in a 
historical narrative by a competent hand. The illustrations, prepared at a great expense, are remarkable for their combination of artistic charm 
with absolute historical accuracy. Since its publication in SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE the history has been thoroughly revised and increased in size 
almost one-half, with 100 additional illustrations. 


‘* President Andrews has undertaken a stupendous task and has executed it with a fulness of knowledge and a grasp of events that are 
admirable.’’-—Boston Beacon. 


MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. 
By Frank R. Stockton. Illustrated by A. Forestier. 12mo, $1.50. 


“*Nowhere have Mr. Stockton’s powers been executed with better effect than in this book. In its quaint humor and its romantic adventure it 
makes a very noticeable book indeed, and one which cannot fail to widen its author’s reputation.””—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


“The characteristics of style that have made Frank R. Stockton one of our most popular writers of fiction are exhibited at their best in his 
latest novel. It is one of his best works.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


THE EDGE OF THE ORIENT. By Roserr | IN OLE VIRGINIA. By Tuomas Netson Pace. 
Howarp Russert. With 130 Illustrations, With 24 full-page Illustrations by A. B. Frost, 
chiefly from photographs. 12mo, $2.00. | Howard Pyle, W. T. Smedley, C. 8. Reinhart, 


THE SPRIGHTLY ROMANCE OF MARSAC. By A. Castaigne, and B. W. Clinedinst. 12mo. 


9 
Motiy Eviior Seawe ti. Illustrated by Gus- $2.50. 
tave Verbeek. 12mo, $1.25. LOVE IN OLD CLOATHES and Other Stories. By 


Sa ie ; - H. C. Bunner. With 12 full-page Illustrations 
A TRAGIC IDYL. By Pavt Bourcer. 12mo, by A. Castaigne, W. T. Smedley, and Orson 


aes Lowell. 12mo, $1.50. 

COLONIAL DAYS IN OLD NEW YORK. By | THE ROGUE’S MARCH. A Romance. By E. W. 
Auice Morse Earite. 12mo, $1.25. Hornune. 12mo, $1.50. 

PROBLEMS OF MODERN DEMOCRACY. By THE NATIONAL COOK BOOK. By Marton 
E. L. Gopkrn. 8vo, $2.00. | Hartanp and Curistine Trernune Herrick. 

2 $ ot ° 

THE SENSE OF BEAUTY. Being the Outlines | 12mo, $1.50 
of Aisthetic Theory. By Grorce Santayana, | IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Rozerr Louts Srev- 

12mo, $1.50. | ENSON. With map. 12mo, $1.50. 

WITH OPEN FACE; Or, Jesus Mirrored in Mat- FABLES. By Roserr Louis Stevenson. 16mo, 
thew, Mark and Luke. By A. B. Bruce, D. D. | uniform with “Vailima Letters,” $1.00. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. | SONGS AND OTHER VERSE. By Evcenr 


Fretp. 12mo, $1.25. 





Lecturer at Harvard University. 


THE POWER OF THOUGHT. What It Is and 

What It Does. By Joun Dove tas Srerrert, | SECOND BOOK OF TALES. By EvGenr Fietp. 

With an introduction by Prof. J. Mark Bald- | 12mo, $1.25. 

win. Princeton University. 12mo, $1.75. | ONE OF THE VISCONTI. By Eva Wiper 
(McGlasson) BropuEap. Toory Series. 16mo, 
75 cents. 


EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGE. By O iver 
J. Tuarcuer and Ferpinanp Scuwityi, Pro- | 
fessors of History, University of Chicago. | A BOOK OF MARTYRS. By Cornett, Atwoop 
With 10 maps. 12mo, $2.00 net. | Pratr. Ivory Series. 16mo, 75 cents. 


The above books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, ._—_—‘153=157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Very Thing that I Want 


An Elegant and Most Desirable Holiday Gift. 


A Novel and Most Acceptable Wedding Present. 
A Most Suitable Gift for any Intelligent Reader. 


24 OF THE WORLD'S BEST 
BOOKS .. . $24.00 


A hard wood, beautifully Mahoganized Book Rack, 


25 inches high, 24 inches wide, with top shelf for 2 5O 
i . . . . . . . 


bric-a-brac or flowers 


t * * 26.50 


eEEEEEEEME | Boxed and Shipped by EXPRESS, PREPAID, to 
pEreETEy sist , Any Point in the United States For . 2° $25. OO 




















THE BOOKS. 
Adam Bede ....-ccccccsccccccccccccsccce Extor | Henry Esmond..........secesceses egy 
_ Adventures of Gil Blas.. - Le Sace | History of Civilization in Europe... Guizor 
, Count of Monte Cristo, The (a ‘vols. s. -Dumas | History of English Literature......... TAINE 
| Charlies O'Malley... ..cccccwcccccccccccee Lever | Holy Roman Empire ..............0.00+ Bryce 
Data of Ethics, “in... seceecscceeeSPENCER | H MEME sesegscenoreseceee cvcctccess KINGSLEY 
- Descent of Man, Me0eesinscessucece DARWIN Les 6 0 00000s00ccrcccesesssces Hvuco 
Divine Comedy, The.... .-.....-- «++. DanTE | Origin of Species, The............... DaRwIN 
Farrar’s Life a Christ (2 Vols.) .ccccece FARRAR Other Worlds than Uurs............ PROCTOR 
ot Decisive Battles of the | PRE, DHINOND coccccncccccsseccess DICKENS 
TUN WPT . 00000 cercccccccccccecccscesees Creasy | Ten Thousand a Year.... .......... WARREN 
| il First Principles Se crcerscccerscosceses SPENCER | Vanity Fair.........csccccccescses THACKERAY 

L— Ht A Wastwenll, 168. ....sccseccseeteses KINGSLEY 
“* Books are not made for furniture, but there is nothing else that The Size, Bindings, etc. 
so beautifully furnishes a house. The plainest row of books that Th 1 aa Ss S c 8 

cloth or paper ever covered is more significant of refinement than e volumes of the Lisrary SERIES are Crown 8vo in size, 7 7-8 inches high; 5 1-2 inches 
wide; average about 650 pages per vol.; printed on superfine paper, and bound in new, elegant and 


Soegbieed with touke suther aa Gee ee, Wao bboy attractive Buckram Cloth, equal in appearance to fine half-Russia; with full gilt backs, leather labels, 
books at any rate.’”—Henry Warp BEECHER. polished half sides and gilt tops. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS’ CORPORATION, 310-318 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











THE UNIVERSITY OF LITERATURE, 


By W. H. DE PUY, A. M., D. D., LL.D. 
The most celebrated Lexicographer of this age. 


Condenses the world’s literature into 20 magnificent volumes, embracing the biographies of all the great writers of all lands and all 
ages, together with their master writings....... 


serene 


Rigid critics pronounce it the most remarkable literary achievement of our time. This master compilation and collection is the result of 
twenty-five years’ gleaning and gathering, collating and classifying, on the part of Dr. De Puy. 

In addition to his collection, the publishers have added portions of rare books, and even the manuscript and letterpress accumulation of 
noted scholars; as for instance, that of Mr. Alfred Guernsey, formerly of Harper’s Magazine and the American Cyclopedia, whose collec- 
tion, though incomplete, was published under the name of “ Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal Literature.” 

All these have been carefully scrutinized by Dr. De Puy, and after revision incorporated into his wonderful work. 

This representative set of books is to belles-lettres what the dictionary is to words, the encyclopedia to facts, and the Bible to Christian- 


ity. It is the anthology of pure literature. One critic has said of the work: “It is the one common place of mee‘ing of all authors of all 


lands and of all ages; the only universal symposium in existence; the only roll call to which all great thinkers answer ‘ here.’ ” 
It is in fact the on/y UNIVERSITY OF LITERATURE in print. It is a monumental collection of trite, homely and beautiful pro- 


ductions of all the masters in 
Poetry, Drama, Philosophy, 
Theology, History, Oratory, 
Journalism, Exploration, Letters, 
Humor, Etc., Etc. 


This splendid library will be supplied at the following reasonable prices: 
(20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES.) 


PER VOL., $2.25......PER SET, $45.00. 











Nore.—Special inducements will be made to the first few applicants in each community before the regular canvass begins. This will be done in order to intro- 


Many indorsements have already been volunteered. 


duce the work and to secure criticisms and opinions. 
For full particulars and copies of endorsements, address 





J. S. BARCUS & CO., PUBLISHERS, 109-111 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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The 


DAPHNE 
Or the Pipes of Arcadia. 


A libretto of a comic opera by Mar- 
guerite Merington, authorof Mr, Sothern’s | 
Play, ‘‘ Captain Lettarblair.’’ Ilustrat«d | 
by IF. T. Richards, of Life. This libretto | 
won the $500 prize offered by the National | 
Conservatory of Music. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. | 


NOVELS AND STORIES, 
The Metropolitans. | 


A novel of New York society, by Jeannie | 
Drake. ‘The scene is laid mainly in New 
York, but partly in the Arctic regions 
12MO, 300 pages, $1.25. 


The Wonderful Wheel. 


A romance of Louisana, by Mary Tracy 
Earle. Daintily pathetic and delightfully 
humorous. rzmo, 150 pages, $1.25. 


Gold. 


A Dutch-Indian Novel by Annie Linden. 
A story which will have fresnness and 
fascination for American readers. 12mo, 
258 pages, $1.25. 


The Cat and the Cherub. 


Stories by Chester Bailey Fernald, some 
of them republished from 7he Century, 
others new. 12m0, 300 pages, $1.25. 


Stories of a Sanctified Town. 


By Lucy S. Furman. The religious ex- 
periences of a Kentucky community. 
12mo, about 200 pages, $1.25. 


Sonny. 


By Ruth McEnery Stuart. A book of 
stories having a continuous thread of 
narrative. They are stories of great power 
and interest. 16mo, $1.00. 


TWO *« THUMB-NAIL ”’ 
BOOKS. 
Break o’ Day. 


By George Wharton Edwards, author of 
** Thumb-Nail Sketches,” etc. Stories of 
peculiar people of Long Codiac. Il- 
lustrated by the author. In dainty leather, 
163 pages, $1.00. 


Tracings. 


By E. Scott O’Connor. 200 apothegms. 
Clever and original. In leather binding, 
$1.00, 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Ranch Life and the Hunting 
Trail. 


By Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated by 
Frederic Remington. One of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s most popular books originally issued 
at $5.00. New edition in handsome bind- 
ing (royal 8vo) with additional pictures, 
$2.50. 


Daddy Jake. 


By “Uncle Remus.” One of Joel 
Chandler Harris’s famous books. Stories 
about Br’er B’ar, Br’er Fox, and other 
well-known animals. Illustrated by Kem- 
ble. Now issued in new form, and made 
a companion volume to Kipling’s Jungle 
Books. 12mo, 200 pages, $1.25. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 
The Prize Cup. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. A capital story 
for boys and girls, by the author of 
** Cudjo’s Cave,” etc. Illustrated, r2mo, 





234 pages, $1.50. 


Published 


entury Co’s New 


A NEW ART BOOK OF GREAT BEAUTY. 


| MODERN FRENCH IIASTERS. | 


Biographical and Critical Reviews 
by Well-known American Artists 


Superbly Illustrated with Engravings on Plate Paper. | 


ONTAINING twenty articles on the most famous modern French | 


Books. 


| The Century Book of Famous 
Americans. 


By Elbridge S. Brooks. A companion 
volume to the popular ‘* Century Book tor 
Young Americans,”’ by the same author. 
The story of a pilgrimage of a party of 
young people to America’s historic homes, 
and describing the early days of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Grant, Jefferson, Webster, 
Clay, and other famous men. Square, 8vo, 
250 pages, with nearly as many illustra- 
tions, $1.50. 


. 7 . . . | 
painters Géré6me, Puvis de Chavannes, Carolus-Duran, Bonnat, 


Meissonier, Rousseau, Corot, Diaz, Troyon, Millet, Courbet, etc., 
written by their American pupils and admirers, including Kenyon Cox, 
Will H. Lowe, J. Carroll Beckwith, E. H. Blashfield, Theodore Robinson, 
D. W. Tryon, J. Alden Weir, Wyatt Eaton, W. A. Coffin, G. P. A. Healy 
and others, 
300 pages, $10.00.. Edited bv Prof. John C. Van Dyke, author uf “ Old 
Dutch and Flemish Masters,” “ Art for Art’s Sake,” ete. 








“ At the head of periodical literature.” 


THE CENTURY 


—_ EOS 
HE NOVEMBER CENTURY begins a new volume of unusual in- 
terest. All new features open in this November issue, and chief 


among them is 
. . 
A Great Novel of the American Revolution 

it is a story of social life in Philadelphia from 1753 to 1783 and of the War 
itself—the title, * Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,” and the author, Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, the famous Philadelphia physician. Among the characters are 
Washington, Franklin, Lafayette, Major André and a number of people 
prominent in Philadelphia society in that day. It is safe to say that readers 
of this story will obtain from it a clearer idea of the people who were fore- 
most in Revolutionary days and of the social life of the times than can be 
had from any other single source. Itis not only historically accurate, but 
itis a most interesting romance of love and war. The hero serves on 
Washington’s staff. Howard Pyle illustrates it. ‘he November issue con- 
tains, also, the first article in General Horace Porter's long-expected rem- 
iniscences of General Grant, as well as the*opening chapters of Marion 
Crawford’s new novel, ‘‘ A Rose of Yesterday.”’ Do not miss this number. 

December is the great Christmas issue. New subscribers, who begin with 
December, can have the November number free. 

$4.00 a Year, 35 Cents a Number. 
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“ Easily the very best magazine of its class published on either 
Continent.” 


ST. NICHOLAS 


a a ee 
HE NOVEMBER ST. NICHOLAS begins a new year of ‘the 
best of children’s magazines.” The greatest writers of the world are 
its regular contributors, and 


Few Cultivated Homes Are Without It 


if there are children in the home circle to be entertained and instructed. Sr. 
NicHotas began publication in 1873, and since that time has gradually 
merged in itself all of the leading children’s magazines in America. Tenny- 
son, Longfellow, Whittier, Charles Dudley Warner, Holmes, Thomas 
Hughes, and all of the famous writers of England and America have been 
among its contributors. It is full of patriotic stories, helpful articles, fanci- 
ful tales, spirited pictures, bright poems, tales of travel, and amusing 
rhymes and jingles. It is ‘‘ a liberal education in itself.” December is the 
Christmas nuinber. November free to new subscribers who begin with De- 
cember. $3.00a Year, 25 Cents a Number. 
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AMERICAN HIGHWAYS 


By PROF. N. S. SHALER. 


BOOK which sets forth the gospel of good roads with a clearness 
and force that distinguish everything that Professor Shaler has 
written, — one that will prove invaluable in directing into 

effective channels the rising tide of interest in the condition of our 
highways. Every bicycler should appreciate Professor Shaler’s advocacy 
of the cause he has at heart. It is just the book to buy and present to the 
people in charge of roads in the improvement of which a wheelman is in- 


terested, as it is full of practical suggestions for the building of both city | 


and country roads. 12mo, about 300 pages, price, $1.25. 





by the Century Co., Union Square, 


[illustrated by wood-engravings and by half-tones; royal 8vo, | 
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The Swordmaker’s Son. 


By W. O. Stoddard. A dramatic story 
of boy life at the beginning of the Christian 
era, the plot bringing the young hero into 
active participation with the founding of 
Christianity. Illustrated, 300 pages, $1.50. 


Sinbad, Smith & Co. 


A new Arabian 
story, by the author of ‘‘ Chris and 
*? Illustrated by 


By Albert Stearns. 
Nights 

| the Wonderful Lamp. 
Birch. 270 pages, $1.50. 


Bound Volumes of St. 
Nicholas. 


Beautifully illustrated volumes for the 
year ending October, 1896, of the greatest 
of all children’s magazines, Full of stories, 
serials, and short articles, poems, and 
jingles. Large 8vo, 1,000 pages, 1,000 
pictures, in two parts, $4.00. 


NOVELTIES FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS. 


Rhymes of the States. 


By Garrett Newkirk. Illustrated by 
Harry Fenn. A geographical aid to young 
people, with many novel features. 100 
pages, handsome cloth binding, $1.00. 


The Shadow Show. 


By Peter S. Newell, author of the Topsy 
Turvy books. One of Mr. Newell’s most 
unique productions. Oblong, go pages, 
colored pictures, in boards, $1.00. 


Gobolinks for Young and Old. 


3y Ruth McEnery Stuart and Albert 
3igelow Paine. A novelty consisting of 
grotesque pictures, reproductions of odd- 
shaped blots of Ink, accompanied by 
nonsense verses. With the book are direc- 
tions for playing the new game of Gobo- 
links. $1.00. 


Paper Doll Poems. 


By Pauline King. A nonsense book 
written by a big child for little ones, con- 
taining pictures in imitation of dolls and 
animals cut out of paper for the amuse- 
ment of children, with verses. Oblong, in 
boards, 75 cents, 


Quotations for Occasions. 


A collection of about 1,500 clever and 

appropriate quotations for use on dinner 

| Menus, invitations, concert programs, etc. 
12mo, about 200 pages, $1.50. 


In PREPARATION, 
The Shadow Christ. 


By the Rey. Gerald Stanley Lee. A 

| Study of Christ’s forerunners in the Old 
Testament. Highly imaginative, treating 

an old subject with great force. r2mo, $1.25. 


Without Prejudice. 


3y I. Zangwill, author of ‘* The Children 
of the Ghetto,” etc. A _ collection of 
causertes on men, women, and books, 
written witha trenchant pen; the keenness 
of its satire dissembled by a light touch, 
| $1.50. 


New York. 
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BOOKS 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


hymns of uuther and the writings of Goethe.—PAila. Telegraph. 
Here is a woman wno, by sheer force of genius, has risen in a few months from a common laborer of the fields to be known as one cf Germany’s most popular modern 
poets. The striking thing in her poems is their lyrical quality. Whether the thought be sad or hopeful, the siaging quality of the verse is ever apparent.—New Vork Tribune. 


Chasing Summer Across the Equator in U. S. S. Pensacola. 

With an Introduction by Prof. David P. Todd, M.A., Ph.D., Chief of the Expedition. 
THE PURITAN IN ENGLAND AND NEW ENGLAND. 
By Ezra Hoyt ByINGTON, D.D., Member of the American Society 
With an introduction by Alexander Mc- 
Three illustrations. 


of Church History, 
Kenzie, D.D. 8vo, cloth. 


EMILY DICKINSON’S POEMS. 


Edited by MaBeL Loomis Topp. 
form with First and Second Series, $1.25. White and Gold, $1.50. 


Third Series. 


AN ECLIPSE PARTY IN AFRICA. 
By EBen J. Loomis, of the U. S. Scientific Expedition to West Africa, 1889-90. 


with a portrait. 
$2.00. 


year of his marriage 
16mo, cloth. Uni- 





Portrait, 16mv, $1.50. 


84 illustrations. 


POEMS BY JOHANNA AMBROSIUS. 
Translated from the twenty-sixth German Edition by Mary J. SAFFoRD. 


How she acquired the exquisite literary style she possesses will not be explained this side of the hereafter. Nothing so precious has come from the Fatherland since the 


8vo, cloth, gilt top, $4.50. 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


An Autobiography (1834-1859) and a memoir by his wife (1859-1894), 
Demy 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


Ten years before his death Mr. Hamerton began an autobiography, at which he 
worked intermittently, only living to carry it as far as his twenty-fifth year—the 
Mrs. Hamerton has therefore been able to carry it on with in- 
timate knowledge of all she relates. The volume contains many of Ha 
ters, and others of great interest from Robert Browning, G. F. Watts, Peter 
Graham, and R. L. Stevenson 


merton’s let- 


LEAVES FROM JULIANA HORATIA EWING’S *“*‘ CANADA HOME.” 


Gathered by ELIZABETH S. TUCKER. 
ton. Quarto, cloth, $3.00. 


MOTHER, BABY, AND NURSERY. 
Fully illustrated. 


By Dr. GENEVIEVE TUCKER. 
$1.50. 


Small 4to, cloth, 
cloth, $1.50. 


With illustrations by the author, and fac-similes of Mrs. Ewing’s color sketches made while at Frederic- 


THE STAR SAPPHIRE. 
By MABEL COLLINS, author of “ Through the Gates of Gold.” 


12mo, 


THE LOVER’S YEAR-BOOK OF POETRY. 


Puems of the Other Life. 
July-December. 


Or, Brief Essays on Literary, Social, and Other Themes. 


cloth, $1.50. 


LITTLE DAUGHTER OF THE SUN, 
Illustrated by the author. 


By Juuia P. DABNEY. 


REV. J. H. INGRAM’S WORKS. 
With illustrations and cover designs by Victor A. Searles, 
“ The Pillar of Fire”; or, Israel in Bondage. 
herd of Bethlehem to the Rebellion of Prince Absalom. 


trations. 


A collection of poems for every day in the year. 
Each 16mo, cloth, $1.25; white and gold, $1.50. 


NUG# LITTERARIZ; 


16mo, cloth, $1.25. 5 aetna? 


20 illustrations, 
20 illustrations, 


By Horace PARKER CHANDLER. 


By WILLIAM MATTHEWS, author of “ Getting on in the World,” etc. 


2 volumes— January-June and 


12mo, 


MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE. 
By BENJAMIN W. WELLs, 


Ph.D., author of “Modern German 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


New Illustrated Edition. 
“The Prince of the House of David”; or, Three Years in the Holy City. 


25 illus- 


“The Throne of David”; from the Consecration of the Shep- 
Each, 12mo, cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


At all Bookstores, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERT BROS., Publishers, BOSTON. 





THE MERRIAM COMPANY’S 


In Bamboo Lands. 
By Katuarine S. Baxter. Over one hundred 
half-tone illustrations and a map of Japan. Quarto, 
cloth, $2.50. 

Mrs. Albert Grundy. 
Observations in Philistia. By HARotp FrepERIC, 
author of ‘*The Damnation of Theron Ware.” 
Title-page by Patten Wilson. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top. $1.25. 

White Sand. 
Thestory of A Dreamerand His Dream. By M.C, 
BatFour. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Among the Pueblo Indians. 
By Cart and Livuian Eickemever. Over forty 
half-tone illustrations. Quarto, cloth, $1.75. 

Napoleon, Lover and Husband, 
By Freperic Masson. Translated by J. M. 

owell. Illustrated. S8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Beautiful Thoughts on Life Eternal. 
Arranged by ELizaABETH CuRETON. 16mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 


A Fiance on Trial. 


By Francis Tittou Buck. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Brave and Honest Series. 
Brave Tom. Honest Ned. 
Righting the Wrong. 
By Epwarp S. Extis. Illustrated. Large square 
12mo, cloth, per vol., $1.25; per set, in box, $3.75- 
Boys’ History of Grant. 
By Tuos. W. Knox. Illustrated. 
r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The Captain’s Boat. 
By Wiiuiam O. Stopparp. 
square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Elfie and the Katydid. 
By F. V. and E. J. Austen. Illustrated. Quarto, 
cloth, $1.25. 


Oliver Bright’s Search. 
By Epwarp STRATEMEYER. 
square 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Large square 


Illustrated. Large 


Illustrated. Large 


HOLIDAY LIST. 





Recollections of the Private Life of 
Napoleon, 
By Constant, PremigR VALET DE CHAMBRE. 
Translated by Walter Clark. Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 3 vols., in box, $7.50. 
For Plain Women Only. 
By GeorGcE FLeminG, author of “ Kismet.” Title 
page by Patten Wilson. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
Miniatures and [loods. 
By G. 8S. Street. 12mo, silk cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
A Daughter of Cuba. 
By Heten M. Bowen. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. 
By ALExANDRE Dumas. Translated by J. M. 
owell. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
The Feasts of Autolycus. 
The Diary of a Greedy Woman. Edited by 
E.izaBETH Ropsins PENNELL.  Title-page by 
Aubrey Beardsley. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
Lingua Gemme. 
A Language of Gems. By Ava L. Sutton. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Small quarto, cloth, gilt top, 


$1.50. 
JUVENILES. 


The River and Wilderness Series. 
The River Fugitives. 
The Wilderness Fugitives. 
. Lena Wingo, the Mohawk. 
By EdwarpS.E tts. Illustrated. Large square 
12mo, cloth, per vol., $1.25; per set, in box, $3.75. 


Through on Time Series. 


Jack Midwood. Four Boys. 
The Young Conductor. 
By Epwarp 8S. Ettis. Illustrated. Large square 
12mo, cloth, per vol., $1.25; per set, in box, $3.75. 
The Last Cruise of the Spitfire. 
By Epwarp StraTEMEYER. Illustrated. Large 
square 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Captain John Crane. 
By Tuos. ‘W. Knox. Illustrated. Large square 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





A Game of Consequences. 
A Comedy Novel. By ALsert Kinross. 
oblong, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


Josephine, Empress of the French. 
By Freperick A. Oper. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, $2.00. 
The Shield of the Fleur-de-Lis. 
A story of the days of Joan of Arc. By Con- 
stance GopparD Dv Bois. Illustrated. Title- 
page, r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Brooks’s Addresses. 
By BisHop Puituirs Brooks. 
cents. 
Select Conversations with an Uncle. 
By H.G. We ts, author of “ The Island of Dr. 
oreau.” 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
A [an of Two Minds, 
By Francis Titov Buck. 
Quales Ego. 
By G. S. Street. r2mo, cloth, $1.25. 
At the Sign of the Guillotine. 


By Haro_p SrenperR. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


16mo 


16mo, cloth, 75 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The War Whoop Series. 
Lost in the Wilderness. 
Through Apache Land. 
In the Pecos Country. 
The Cave in the Mountains. 
By Lieut. R. H. Jayne. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
per vol., $1.00; per set, in box, $4.00. 
The Castle of the Carpathians. 
By —_ Verne. Illustrated. Large square 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 
The Lost Army. 
By Tuos. W. Knox. Illustrated. Large square 
z2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Reuben Stone’s Discovery. 
By Epwarp STraTemMeEver. Illustrated. Large 
square r2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Richard Dare’s Venture. 


By Epwarp StraTemever. Illustrated. Large 
square 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers, or witl be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


THE MERRIAM COMPANY, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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IS universally recognized as the most complete weekly journal for men and 


THE JOURNAL women in the world. 
OF SOCIETY is unique inasmuch as all its matter is original. 


It is par excellence the society journal of America, and 
The Saunterer discusses 


weekly the doings of society in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 


and other large cities in North America. 
of society in Europe, reviews 


He serves you with the latest news 
s events of the week in his pungent style, gives 


you his ideas on men and women of the day, and generally concludes his 
series of paragraphs with notes on current politics. 


A special feature of Town Topics is its short stories. 


They are by the 


best writers of Europe and America, always strong, clever, pretty and clean. 


Amélie Rives wrote for it her great serial story, 


‘*Tanis, the Sang-Digger.’ 


Julian Hawthorne, Edgar Fawcett, Bret Harte, Walter Besant, Eden Philpotts, Gertrude Atherton, Gilbert Parker, ew il 


Kipling, Ambrose Bierce, etc., are among its contributors. 


The financial department, ‘‘ Other People’s Money ”’ and “ Wall Street Whispers,” is read by all prominent bankers and 
capitalists, and on questions of finance Town Topics is considered an authority. 
Leading books of the day are reviewed by The Onlooker in ‘* The Literary Show ” in an unexcelled manner—clever, humor- 


ous, pungent and fearless. 
The lover of sport finds great interest in The Referee 


*s discussions under the title of ‘* Afield and Afloat.’’ 


He writes on 


yachting, rowing, football, shooting, bicycling, etc., and his confrére, The Veteran, takes care to keep you informed on horse- 
racing. 

The miscellaneous matter of Town Topics consists of poems, clever and bright, comic and tragic, by the best poets of the 
burlesques, jokes, witticisms, etc., by the cleverest 


day, among them Bliss Carman, Frank L. Stanton, Harold R. Vynne, ete. ; 


humorists of the day, among them Ed. Mott, R. K. Munkittrick, ete. 
Town Topics has always been famed especially for its bold, independent and masterly dramatic and musical criticisms. 


Its art editor is a conscientious critic, and may be relied upon for latest items from the world of painting 


x and sculpture. 


The army and navy receive such frequent attention that Town Topics is read by all officers of both services, and found at 
the army posts and naval stations and aboard ships in commission. 


Price, 10 cents, at all newsstands; one year, $4; six months, 


2; three months, $1. 


TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS. 


A quarterly, now in its sixth year, is issued on the first day of March, June, September and December. 
A complete novel, by some well-known author, leads each number; the remainder of the volume is made up of selec- 


pages. 


It is 12mo, 256 


tions of short stories, burlesques, poems, witticisms, etc., from the issues of ‘Town Topics so far back as to make the re-publi- 


cation fresh reading. 


A LIBERAL OFFER. 


Price, 50 cents; $2 per year. 


If you like Town Topics and desire to read it regularly each week, subscribe for it NOW and _ you will receive 


FIRST.—The paper FREE, until JANUARY 1, 1897, including the great HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


SECOND. 


BETTER YET. 


—THE ENTIRE YEAR, 1897. Subscription Price, $4 per Year. 


Make a Club Subscription of One Year for Town Topics, $4, and Tales From Town Topics, $2, both $5 per 
year, and you will receive the two publications. 


FROM NOW TO JANUARY 1, 1898. 


Send Check or Post Office Money Order to TOWN TOPICS, 208 5th Avenue, New York. 





COPELAND AND DAY 


THE LISTENER IN THE TOWN and THE LISTENER 
IN THE COUNTRY by Joseph Edgar Chamberlin. Being 
selections from the “Listener” column of the Boston Evening 
Transcript. In two volumes cloth, octavo, 75 cents each. 


** None of these charming, witty, bright-glancing sketches of Mr. Caen s 
could have been lost without impoverishing the rare literature of the essay. 
Of the Listener it may be said that no individual in his field has surpassed him in 
freshness and in high average of literary value. T¢me and the Hours. 


MORE SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA by Bliss Carman and 
Richard Hovey with new designs by T. B. Meteyard. 
boards, $1.00. 

Companion volume to “ Songs from Vagabondia,” now in its third 
edition. 


Hail to poets! Good poets, real poets, with a swig of wine and a lilt of rhyme 
and sound hearts bene.th their undulating ribs. Who would have thought that good 
fellowship and the free air of heaven could fan such fancies as these into right merry 
ventional Meas | in times when satyrs and hamadryads lie hid under the dead willows 
waiting till great Pan shall come again? New York Times. 


PENHALLOW TALES by Edith Robinson with cover design 
by C. B. Murphy, cloth, octavo, $1.25. 
The title of Miss Robinson’s book is taken from the opening story 


which it will be remembered created no little attention some time 
ago when it appeared in The Century. 


NO. II YELLOW HAIR LIBRARY. IN CHILDHOOD’S 
COUNTRY by Louise Chandler Moulton with cover designs 
and ten full page illustrations by Ethel Reed. seal oe octavo, 
$2.00. 

To touch the heart of childhood with verse is an elimanee that 
not many authors compass, and Mrs Moulton is one of the few who 
are successful. 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE by Elizabeth 
Barret Browning. NO. III ENGLISH LOVE SONNET 
SERIES. With new designs by B. G. Goodhue printed on English 
hand-made paper, square, octavo, $2.00. 





Paper | 





CINDERPATH TALES by William Lindsey with cover design 
by John Sloam. Cloth, octavo, $1.00. 


‘* The author has managed to give his work such an air of reality that he seems 
to be narrating actual events. Although the stories treat solely of cinder-path themes, 
wrestling, running, leaping, jumping, throwing, and all such things, they are so 
imbued with the knowledge and the feeling of life in its greatest and widest sense 
that they must appeal to a larger audience than the nature of the subject would 
indicate.” The Bookman. 


AN OUTLAND JOURNEY : A Satire by Walter Leon Sawyer 
with fifty illustrations by R. F. Bunner. Ornamental cloth cover, 
octavo, $1.00. 


Under the “ reversible Stevenson title,” as it has been termed, Mr. Sawyer tells 
an ingenious and amusing story by way of. satirizing some *‘ institutions ” and many 
falls. That the tone of the work is uniformly genial does not lessen the force of the 
censure. The usual suggestions of the text have all been headed by Mr. Bunner, 
whose pointed sketches supplement both description and dialogue. 


MEG McINTYRE’S RAFFLE and other stories by Alvan F. 
Sanborn. Cloth, octavo, $1.00. 
Although Mr. Sanborn has here followed the same transcript from 
life which characterized his “ Moody’s Lodging House and Other 
Tenement Sketches,” he has added to them the element of fiction 
which will fascinate even a wider audience than the absolute realism 
of the earlier book could appeal to. 


SONGS OF EXILE by Herbert Bates. 
V. Paper boards, octavo, 75 cents. 


Oaten Stop Series No 


MATINS: A BOOK OF POEMS by Francis Sherman with 
cover design by F. R. Anderson. Cloth, octavo, $1.25. 


A BOY’S BOOK OF RHYME by Clinton Scollard with cover 
design by Emma Kaan. Octavo, $1.00. 


GOLD STORIES OF ’4¢ by A Californian with cover designs 
by Ethel B. Appel. Cloth, octavo, $1.00, 


69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
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TRY THE SERVICE OF 


The Manhattan 
Press-Clipping Bureau. 








WE will supply you with every article of interest from 
all the newspapers and periodicals published, and 
keep you thoroughly posted in the particular subject in 
which you are interested 

Every business and professional man requires our ser- 
vice. tdanion other institutions and business houses 
are also large subscribers. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


During the present month we offer to send free of 
charge, any of the following handsomely printed and 
bound volumes of Stone & Kimball to anyone subscribing 
for 100 or more clippings. 


Harocp Freperic.—* The Damnation of Theron Ware.’ 
CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. —‘‘ Two Women and a Fool.”’ 
Illustrated. 
Parker, GILBERT. —“ Pierre and his People.” 
w " * An Adventure of the North.”’ 
MILER, Joaquin.—The Building of the City Beautiful.’’ 
TERMS. 
100 Clippings . . .$5.00| 500 Clippings 
250 ad + « ‘* 12.00] 1000 “ 


SOME OF OUR PATRONS. 


Hon. Chauncey M. Depew is one of our regular 
patrons. 

Hon. Wm. C. Whitney. 
isfactory. 

Hon. Calvin S. Brice. 


the field in your business. 


- $22.00 
+ 40.00 


Your service is very sat- 


Best facilities of any one in 


Address and remit to 


THE 


MANHATTAN PRESS-CLIPPING BUREAU, 


ARTHUR CASSOT, Manager. 
No. 2 West 14th Street, - NEW YORK. 





Sargent’s 


EADY 
EFERENCE 
OTARY 


SARGENT. 


The best tool in 
a workshop of a 
man of letters, 

A Labor Econo- 
mizer, 

A Time Saver. 

Perfect principle 
makes perfect 
facility. 

How can you do 
without it? 

All kinds for all 
requirements. 
We tell the rest 
in our catalogue 
D. Write for it, 
free. Postage, 

2c. 

Quote Current 
Literature. 


G. F. 
SARGENT 
COMPANY, 


Moved May 1 from 814 Broadway to 
289 Fourth Avenue (next 23rd St.), New York. 





PRIZE No.1. A Prize of $10 in gold will 
be given for the best amateur Photograph of an 
Ideal Head, sent in to Romance, on or before 
November 15th, 1896. Rules, etc., on appli- 


cation. 












CL 
r, 





-.-2 Volumes, 


(regular price $5.00) ° 


vent the public’s taking “‘ Sir George Tressady’ 








Wiss, Hemehey Weidle 


A SEQUEL TO “MARCELLA.” 


Sir George Tressady 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of “Marcella,” “The History of David Grieve,” 


“Robert Elsmere,” etc., etc., etc. | 


16mo. 
Or, with annual subscription to CURRENT LITERATURE 
Or, with SHORT STORIES, | year (regular price $4.50) only 
Or, with ROMANCE, f year (regular price $3.00) . 


| 
| 
PRESS OPINIONS. | 


The story is even stronger than ‘* Marcella.”"— Chicago Tribune. 

Altogether the best thing she has done.— 7he Evangelist, New York. 

Shows her at her best in point of literary skill.— Advance, Chicago. | 

An immensely fascinating story.— Chicago Datly News | 

The best story that Mrs. Ward has yet told.— Buffalo Commercial. ’ 

A novel that gives distinct promise of manifesting, to a higher degree than any previous work | 
from her pen, the author’s capacity for vivid and effective portrayal of character.—Aoston Beacon. 

Is anybody writing novels of her kind one-tenth as well, and has the uselessness of that 
“kind” been proved as yet? Polemical or not, Mrs Ward has the quiet authority which means | 
intellectual power. Behind what she writes is one of the few minds of modern fiction to which | 


we can look for tenderness, joined to rigid common sense ; ( 
sters say she is; they know it in their hearts; and no amount of belittlement in advance will pre- 


Address, THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO. 
52-54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


New Novel, 


Buckram. $2.00... 


only 


$4.00 


. 7 . 


$3.50 


only $2.50 


She is not the faddist that the dab- 


with seriousness.—NVew York Tribune. 
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“A TRAGEDY IN ANEW YORK FLAT.” 


A Dramatic Episode in Two Scenes. 

PRICE 25 CENTS, 

Sent to any address upon receipt of price (P. O. Order.) 
Address, 

C. §. HARTMANN, 


By SADAKICHI HARTMANN. 


1267 Broadway, Room 16, NEW YORK. 





Practical. Popular. Scientifically Exact. 





—— = an 


GARDEN ann FOKEST 


A JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE 
LANDCAPE AND ART FORESTRY, 


= NO, 463 
—~~—~ 











= === January, teer. —— 
a 


—— 








Treats of the science and the art of 
gardening, and is a trustworthy record 
of progress in horticulture. The week- 
ly issues contain practical directions 
for cultivation under glass and out of 
doors, correspondence on seasonable 
topics, editorials and articles on for- 
estry, and on legislation -affecting the 
national forests. The contributors are 
botanists and specialists of the high- 
est standing. The illustrations are 
original, accurate, and artist‘c. 


“* Winning, delightful and accurate.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 
“‘ Wise, intelligent, entertaining.”"—Harfer’s Weekly. 

“* Rich variety of remarkable engravings.’’—. Y. Post. 
“ Dignified, pleasing, scholarly.” —Chicago Erening 
Journal. 

“« Foremost journal of its class.”—Boston Herald. 


Beautifully Illustrated. Weekly. $4.00 a Year. 
Specimen copy free on application. 


GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO. 








Ps 


FULL OF sxar—LJ F E 


THe LEADING 
. Humorous PAPER 


OUT EVERY TUESDAY 


LIBRARIES 


LIBRARY CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 
LISTS PRICED GRATIS. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO.,, 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 








Send your name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD.2FLOWERS 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. ‘A small bunch of the most fragrant of blos- 
soms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene Field’s 
Farm of Love.’* Containsa selection of the most 
beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. Hand- 
somely illustrated by thirty-five of the world's 
greatest artists as their contribution to the Mor- 
ument Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been manufac- 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
end to care for the family of the beloved poet. 

Eugene Field Monument Souverir Fund, 





Tribune Building, NEW YORK. 





180 Monroe Street, Chicago, IL 
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(Take notice to-day. This ad. will not appear again.) 


$150 FREE! FREE! 
GOLD, Women 


Who can form the greatest number of words from the 
letters in INDUSTRIOUS ? You can make twenty or 
more words, we feel sure, and if you do you will receive 
a good reward, Do not use any letter more times than 
it appears in the word. Use no language except English. 
Words spelled alike, but with different meaning, can be 
used but once. Use any dictionary. Plurals, pronouns, 
nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, suffixes, adjectives, prop- 
er nouns allowed, Anything that is a legitimate word 
will be allowed. Work it out in this manner: In, into, 
industrious, no, not, nut, nuts, dust, dusts, us, sit, sits, 
etc. Use these words in your list. The publisher of 
Woman's WorLD AND JENNESS MILLER Montucy will 
pay $20.00 in gold to the person able to make the largest 
list of words from the letters in the word INDUS- 
TRIOUS; $12.00 for the second largest; $10.00 for the 
third; $8.00 forthe fourth; $5.00 for the ten next larg- 
est, and $2.00 each for the twenty-five next largest lists. 
The above rewards are given fiee and without considera- 
tion for the purpose of attracting attention to our hand- 
some woman’s magazine, twenty-four pages, ninety-six 
long columns, finely illustrated, and all original matter, 
long andshort stories by the best authors; price $1.00 
per year. It is necessary for you, to enter the contest, to 
send 12 two-cent stamps for a three months’ trial sub- 
scription with your list of words, and every person send- 
ing the 24 cents and a list of twenty words or more is 
guaranteed an extra present by return mail (in addition 
to the magazine), of a 200-page book, ‘‘ Doris’ Fortune,”’ 
by Florence Warden, a love story of intense interest. 
Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or your money re- 
funded. Lists should be sent at once, and not later than 
Jan. 20, The names and addresses of successful contest- 
ants, will be printed in February issue, published in Jan- 
uary. Our publication has been established nine years. 
We refer you to any mercantile agency for our standing. 
Make your list now. Address J. H. PLUMMER, Pub- 
lisher, 905 Temple Court Building, Dept. 105 New York 
City. 





School Advertisements, 


classified, will be inserted in this department 
at a reduced rate of 20 cents per line of seven 
words for each insertion, cash to accompany 
the order. Six insertions $1.00 per line. 








A Thorough French and English Home School for 
twenty-oue girls. Under the charge of Mme. H. 
Clere and Miss M. L. Peck. French warranted 
to be spoken in two years. ~ Terms, $300 a year. 
Address Mme. H. CLERC, 4315 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





Englewood, N. J. (14 miles from New York), 
Dwight School for Girls. Principals, Miss 
CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR. 





Empire Theatre Dramatic School. Examinations 
are now being maue for next term. Private 
pupils received. Mr. NELSON WHEATCROFT, 
Director. Address, EMPIRE THEATRE, New York 
City. 





Willard Hall. School for Girls. Five teachers 
resident. Preparatory and Elective courses. 
Address Mrs. SARAH M. MERRILL, Danvers, 
Massachusetts. 





Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Primary, Acauemic, and College Preparatory 
Courses. Special students admitted. No more 
than eight pupils constitute any class. 6 West 
48th Street. 





Rose Polytechnic Institute. A School of Engineer- 
ing, Mechanical, Electrical, Civil Engineering, 
Chemical courses. Well endowed. Extensive 
Shopsand Foundry. Modernly equipped Labora- 
tories in all departments. Expenses low. Ad- 
dress C. L. MEES, President, Terre Haute, Indiana. 





Lucy Cobb Institute, Athens, Ga. 
erford, Principal. 
to sixty. 


1 Mildred Ruth- 
Boarding Department limited 





New York Military Academy. Cornwall-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. Col. C.J. WRIGHT, A. M., President, 





The [lisses Merrington. French and English 
School. Resident pupils. Re-opens Oct. Ist. 
183 Lenox Avenue, near 119th Street. 





Illinois, Chicago, 151 Throop Street. The National 
University. University Extension and Non- 
Resident Courses (including post-graduate) lead 
to the usual College degrees. Instruction by 
mail in any desired subject. Address F. W. 
HARKINS, Ph. D., Chancellor. 








Illinois, Highland Park (23 miles north from 
Chicago). Northwestern Military Academy. 
Thorough preparation for college, government 
academies or business. Beautiful location. Home 
influences. Col. H. ?. DAVIDSON, Pres. 





New Jersey, Englewood (14 miles from New York). 
Dwight School for Girls. Seventh year. Prin- 
cipals, Miss CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR, 





Young Ladies’ College, Buena Vista, Va. Terms 
reasonable, and no extravagance; board war- 
ranted satisfactory ; advantages second to none; 
buildings grand, with every modern convenience ; 
not sectarian ; inthe mountains of Virginia. Send 
for catalog. J.1. MILLER, D. D., Pres. 





Golden Hill School for Boys. Healthy location in 
the foothills of the Catskill Mountains. Thorough 
general training or preparation for college. JOHN 
M. Cross, A. M., Principal. Kingston-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y 





Hinois, Chicago, 151 Throop Street. The National 
University. University Extension and Non-Resi- 
dent Courses (including post-graduate) lead to 
the usual College degrees. Instruction by mail 
in any desired subject. Address F. W. HARKINS, 
Ph. D., Chancellor. 





THE CLIMATIC EXTREMES 
OF NORTH AND SOUTH 


» +++ ARE BLENDED IDEALLY AT .... 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


QO 











Thus making this ever-popular resort a 





MOST DESIRABLE SPOT 
for REST and RECUPERATION 














It may be reached delightfully by the modern steamships of the 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


Sailing every week day from NEW YORK. Send for full information 


OLD DOMINION S. S. CO., 


Pier 26, North River, N. Y. 


W. L. GUILLANDEN, 


Vice-President and Traffic Manager. 





© 
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| MONARCH | 
BICYCLES SS 


‘MONARCH - . CYCLE MFG: 
CHICAGO -. NCW YORK - SAN FRANCISCO: TORONI' 








oo, in the history of the world was the Diamond market at the present low 
ebb. We are the leading importers and cutters in this line, and will send 
catalogues, filled with bargains, free on application. 


++ THE ¢+ + 


LADIES 


view it with open-eyed 
surprise and purchase with $ 
inward satisfaction...... 


B 


COUOUPCHRUD CASCASCACIEOA: Diamond Serr, ortuiaie; 
a ‘ 2 > : = hite stones, atc es 
DEOCHCOCOCH SAA eASH To. 433. €40.00 No. 8, $10.00 


It shimmers with 
beauty. 


; 
; 
~KEATING- ; 

BICYCLE. : f 


Art Catalogue 4 cents in Stamps. Steseend Sick eset: Bien, 


Cuff Buttons, s Rubies, 11 Diamonds, 


KEATING WHEEL Co., No, 317, $5.00 No. 304, $20.00 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 3 ] 
©) Goods sent subject to examination. Should a-customer at any time be dissatisfied 
BACSA SABA BSALALO LP LAUD with his purchase, goods will be taken back and full amount allowed. 
9 Address, irs. T. LYNCH, 1 and 3 Union Square, corner 
14th Street, New York. 
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JRREE SAMPLE COPY 2rui¢™: 
An Elementary Journal for Students of 


Electricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. 
Mining. Architectural Drawing. Architecture. 
Plumbing, Steam Engineering. Heating. 
Ventilation. Civil Engineering. Prospecting. 


HOME STUDY, esssraneis 





THE ONLY LINE FROM 


CINCINNATI to INDIANAPOLIS and CHICAGO. 


EQUIPPED WITH 
Pullman Vestibuled Compartment 
Sleeping-Cars, 


View showing interior of compartment betwe 
cinnati and Clie.” Gee for berth. _— 


DD. G. EDWaRDs, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. H. and D. R.R., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


FAT FOLKS reduced, 15 Ibs. a 
month : any one can 

mike remedy at home. Miss 
M. Ainley, Supply, Ark., says, *‘ I lost 43 
Ibs., and feel splendid.” Nostarving. No 
sickness. Sample box, etc., 4 cts. 

HALL & CO.,“HL,” Box 404,°St. Louis, Mo. 








PRIZE No. 2. A Pocket Kodak will be 
given for the second best Ideal Head by an 
amateur photographer, sent to Romance by 
November 15th. Rules, etc., on application. 


HAIR REMOVED 


Without pain, injury or discolora- 
tion of tne skin, Absolute removal 
on first application. Show it to 
your physician; if he demon- 
strates it contains acid, caustic or 
other poison injurious tothe skin, 
your money reiunded, Theonly 
chemically pure liquid hair dis- 
solvent. Get the best. Agents 
wanted. Send 6 cts. in stamps for 
circulars and 4 booklet on beauty. 
$1.00 a bottie, prepaid, in pla 
mailing box. 

No-Hair Manufacturing Co., Bort Building, Chicago, Ills, 


TOOTH 
SOAP 
Deliciggs — Cleansing 


OTHERS IMITATE !— NONE EQUAL! 


25c, All druggists or by mail. 0.H.STRONG & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PRIZE No.3. A Prize of $20 in gold will 
be given for the best Bicycle Story of 3000 


words, sent in to Short Stories by February Ist. 
Rules, etc., on application. 














LOVE CHARM. Never fails. Anybody. It is patented. 
By mail sealed lic. L. Box 100, PALATINE, ILL 





THE BEMIS SANITARIUM. 


In Glens Falls, N. Y., the above well- 
known and equally reliable institution 
is magnificently located, where hundreds 
have been and are now being treated for 
diseased eyes and failing eyesight. The 
marked success attending this institu- 
tion testifies that blindness can be pre- 
vented and cured. The sanitarium is 
located in one of the healthiest spots in 
the state of New York, which is indeed 
a great aid to the afflicted. We would 
recommend to our readers that those 
who are sadly in need of a sanitarium 
to which to go, make a trial of the 
above, and we are sure satisfaction will 
be the result. See the advertisement on 
this page of this issue and write for 
pamphlet, which will be cheerfully 
given. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all who wish it, this recipe, in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming 
this paper. W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 





A NEW KIND OF THIEF 


In the large cities a new style of bi- 
cycle thief has been found. He gen- 
erally works with women. He accosts 
a rider and tells her that her tire is flat, 
or that a spoke is loose, or that her 
chain is too tight. He apparently fixes 
up these defects and then says:—‘“Now 
just let me see if it runs all right.” With 
that he jumps into the saddle and starts 
off. Presently he turns a corner and 
disappears. The spectacle of a bloomer 
lady standing disconsolately in a street 
or park road, miles from home, watch- 
ing a bicycle thief scorching off in the 
distance, would bring tears to eyes un- 
used to weeping. 


* * 


Mr. N. G. Bacon, writing from Eng- 
land to the Recorder, says: The gym- 
khana craze is still unabated. At the 
Wheel Club there was an apple race, 
which was very cleverly won by a Miss 
Roberts, who picked up an apple, which 
was floating in a basin of water, with 
her mouth, and solemnly presented it to 
the judge without touching it with her 
hands. A letter writing race came next, 
but the most amusing competition 
proved to be the hat-trimming race, in 
which one of the gentlemen competed, 
creating a sensation by appearing in a 
grotesquely decorated head adornment, 
which he had hurriedly trimmed with 
green ribbon and yellow flowers in the 
sight of an appreciative audience. The 
prize, however, was awarded to the 
wearer of a black hat neatly trimmed 
with flowers of many tints, from which 
a blue veil floated in the breeze. It is 
curious to note that this contest was 
between the sterner devotees of the 
wheel, so I presume lady milliners were 
voted out of court. 


* * 


The Postmaster-General of England, 
in his last report, not only permits post- 
men who own wheels to use them, but 
says that some postmen have received 
special allowances for the purchase of 





jogu Speakers for School, 
. YS lat god Par or. Catalogue free. 
T. $. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, ill. 


bicycles. 


Boston & Albany R.R. 


SPRINGFIELD LINE. 


The 12 o’clock Noon train between 


Boston and New York 


is again in service. 


Leave Boston, - - - - - - 12,00 Noon 
Due New York, - - - - - 5.30 P.M. 
Leave New York, - - - - 12.00 Noon 
Due Boston, - - - - - - 5.30 P.M, 


Additional trains leave and arrive at each 
city— 
LEAVE ARRIVE 
9.00A.M. - - Buffet Parlor Cars, os 3-30 P. M, 
11.00A.M. - + Buffet Parlor Cars, - *° 5.20P, M. 
4.00 P. M. Daily, Parlor and Diring Cars, 10.00 P. mM. 
11.00 F. M. Daily, Sleeping Cars, - + + 6.304. ™M. 


A. S. HANSON, Gen. Passenger Agent, 
Boston, Mass, 





PRIZE No. 4. A Prize of $10 in gold is 
offered for the best design of a head and tail 
piece, sent in before January Ist,.1897, to Short | 
Stories. It should be in pen and ink and | 
should illustrate Love, Mystery, Pathos or Im- 
agination. Rules, etc., on application. 





«Just hear dem bells a 
ringing, dey’s ringing 
everywhere.” 
The Chimes of Norman..y 


could not excel in sweet- 
nessand purity of tone 


THE 


. A ras 
ean “NewDeparture’’ 
Neem) = BICYCLE BELLS 
™ The standard of excellence 
the wide world over, In 
- 16 different styles and 
prices. All dealers sell them. 


The New Departure Bell Co., Bristol, Ct., U.S.A. 


PRIZE No. 5. A Prize of $10 will be paid 
for the best compilation of 1000 words of max- 
ims, apothegms or sententious wisdom from 
the work of any author. If from a foreign 
tongue it must be translated into English. 
Competition closes December Ist. Rules, etc., 
on application. 


MUSIC BOX (situ ders. 


atest 
aA ylinders. 
Tunes unlimited. See! Hearit! 


You WISH to sell ?_¥2% WANT a BARGAIN ? 
LANTERNS WANTED 
AND FOR SALE 
OR EXCHANGE. 


If you care to SAVE MONEY on Lanterns and 
Slides of our OWN MAKE or others, send for catalogue to 


HARBACH & CO.piirivecriiis 


THE SUNNYSIDE + juss to-s.tecrest.} 
+ {*cintratenets~'Pa.t +EXTENSION BOOKCASE 


PRIZE No. 6. A Prize of $10 in gold will 
be given for the best amateur photograph of a 

still life” subject sent in to Romance on or 
before February Ist, 1897. Rules, etc., on ap- 
plication. 


BLINDNESS PREVENTED 


The Absorption Treatmenta Success. Hundreds 
successfully treated for all diseases of the eyes or lids 
without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita- 
rium, the largest and most successful institution in 
America. “Jon’t wait to be bund.” Pamphlet Free. 


THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glen Falls, N. ¥. 


PRIZE No. 7. A prize of $20 in gold will 
be given for the best photograph of a figure 
posed and costumed to imitate any well known 
picture by any well known painter, living or 























dead. Rules, etc., on application. 
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The New Crown Violet_._ 


as 


LATEST 
«and 


FINEST. 


we 











































HAILED WITH DELIGHT! 
Crown Lavender Pocket Salts 


Registered and Patented Feb. 3, 1896. 


Lavender 
Pocket Salts 


Bottled as shown or 





CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOMS 





CROWN VIOLET 
These Pocket Salts 


Deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes, and 
Lavender Salts, the creation of the Crown Perfumery Co., 
PRICES WITHOUT PURSES: Standard Size, 50 cts. 

Smaller Size, 40 cts. 





. F Which can be carried in the 
Made by them for many years in England, but now for the first 


CROWN LAVENDER 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THE CROWN VIOLET. 








x 





Pree 
CHARMING 
PERFUME. 


ae 


















Distilled from the natural flowers of the Riviera. No chemicals used. The latest and finest Violet, 
and the success of the day in London and Paris. 
$1.50 per bottle. 


Price, in a bzautiful carton, 


For sale by Caswell, Massey & Co., New York; [Melvin & Badger and T. Metcalf & Co., Boston; George B. 
Evans, Philadelphia; Wilmot J. Hall & Co., Cincinnati; Leland Miller, St. Louis; The Auditorium Pharmacy Co., 

/ Auditorium Building, Chicago; W. C. Scupham, Chicago; The Owl Drug Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles; The 
Scholtz Drug Co., Denver, and all the leading dealers. 





















SPECIAL PRODUCTION OF THE 


CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 177 New Bond St., London, 


Makers of the universal favorites, Crab-Apple Blossoms and Matsukita Perfumes and the Crown Lavender 
Salts asked for all over the world. 






































A CHARMING NOVELTY! 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., OF LONDON, 


call attention to one of their most charming novelties, 


Perfumed 


Pocket Salts 





in dainty kid Purses. 





pocket with perfect safety. 

















time introduced in this country. Made in the following odors— 


WHITE LILAC 


MATSUKITA 
And all other odors. 


are Perfect Gems. 


identical in quality 





with the ‘world-renowned Crown 


so long and favorably knowa in London and Paris, 


PRICES WIT 





ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THEM, or by sending either of the above amounts to Caswell, Massey & Co., New York; Melvin & Badger, or T. 


H PURSES : Standard Size, 75 cts: 
Smaller Size, 60 cts. 


Metcalf Co., Boston ; George B. Evans, Philadelphia ; Leland Miller, St. Louis; Wilmot J. Hall & Co., Cincinnati; The Auditorium Pharmacy Co., 
Auditorium Building, Chicago; W.C. Scupham, Chicago ; The Ow! Drug Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles; or The Scholtz Drug Co., Denver, and 


Sold Everywhere. 


one of these bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent to any address. 








Name the odor required. 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 
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Some. . 


Reasons - 


Why Travelers Patronize 
the Nickel Plate Road. 


ry ae whens 


Ist— Because its rates ate always 
the Lowest. 


2nd— Because it gives unexcelled 
service — including through Wag- 
ner Palace Sleeping Cars between 
Boston and Chicago via the Fitch- 
burg and West Shore Railroads, 
and Solid Through Trains be- 
tween New York and Chicago 
via the West Shore and Nickel 
Plate Roads. Its day coaches are 
lighted by gas, heated by steam in 
winter, and are in charge of uni- 
formed colored attendants, whose 
services are free to all passengers. 
Its dining car and buffet service is 


unsurpassed, and it¢ meal"’statidns 


serve the best of meals at the low- 
est rates. 


3rd — Because it will give you stop- 
over privileges, without extra 
charge at Chautauqua Lake and 
Niagara Falls on all tourist and 
excursion tickets. 


4th — Because it runs along the 
shores of beautiful Lake Erie, with 
its cooling breezes, and delightful 
scenery — passing through the fa- 
mous “Grape Belt” of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, and the 
“Gas Belt” of Indiana—the beau- 
tiful cities of Erie, Cleveland, Fos- 
toria and Fort Wayne — the Sum- 
mer Resort of Green Springs, and 
many other noted places. 


5th—Because the Nickel Plate Road 
is ever at the front in adopting 
every improvement tending to 
the Safety, Comfort, Conveni- 
ence and Pleasure of its patrons, 
and its smoothly running track, 
powerful locomotives, elegant and 
luxurious cars and lowest rates, 
designate it as the POPULAR 
ROUTE. 


For all information, call on the’ 


nearest ticket agent, or address 


F. J. MOORE, General Agent, 
23 Exchange Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 














BLEAK WINTER'S CHILL WITHOUT 
4» WITHINAVISION SWEET OF SUMMER FLOWERS. 


WY 
bf ’ ‘ 
A Box of MURRAY & TANMAY’S Fiorina Warer 
© FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF DRESSING-TABLE AND BATH. ©) 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN. $ 




















Solid Gold Pen— Hard Rubber Engraved Holder — Simple Construction. Always Ready. 
Never blots. No better working pen made. A regular $2.50 pen. 
To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for $1.00. Your money back — if you want it. Agents wanted. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., ROOM 56, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 





Every Intelligent Lover 


of nature reads and 

f NS MONTH | 

LY. It is a high SOURCE OF DELIGHT TO 

class, 20 pet mag- BILE EVERY BODY iq 

azine, treating on| — 

horticulture, botany ro ce Pe 4 

and kindred topics of “ “rg 
Ce : interest. _ issue : 
¥ se eT ’ contains a fine y ex- 
Wico Flowers, % ecutzd lithograph by 
THOMAS MECHAN NA Prang, together wtth 

numerous copper en 


: ravings. 
Edited by THOMAS MEEHAN, editor of 


the famous “FLOWERS AND FERNS OF 
THE U. S.,” and “THE GARDENER’S 
MONTHLY.” ‘Two dollars per year. Send 
stamp for sample copy. THO. MEEHAN 
& SONS, Publishers Germantown, Phila. 


Responsible canvassers wanted. 








BICYCLES, WATCHES, CAMERAS, BOOKS, JEW- 
ELRY, GAMES, CLOAKS, TOOLCHEST WITH TOOLS, 
SPORTING GOODS, PRINTING PRESSES, MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, SCROLL SAWS, SILVER-PLATED 
WARE, AND ALL KINDS OF ARTICLES 


FREE. 


Our new illustrated Premium List gives full 
description and full instructions to secure them 
free of charge. You can have it, with complete 
outfit for two:2-cent stamps. Address, CHATTER- 
BOX. 196 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASs. 








A MICHIGAN ROMANCE. 


HOW TO GET ON An. interesting story by Stanley 
IN NEW YORK. Waterloo, also containing valuable in- 


formation about the summer resorts of 

Tells how to make money, how to geta ir he 
situation, and things you MUST know to be -_ je yy haod poorer Rass — 
: $ k. ‘ ay postage. 
successful A valuable practical boo Adivess D. G. Béwarde, Passonaer 


Sent for twelve 2 cent stamps. 3 
Traffic M: mie d 
SELF HELP CO., P. 0. Box 2275, NEW YORK | jjrafic Manager, C. H. & D. Ry., Cin 
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| Short Stories and any $1.00 | 






$2.75. 

































¢ utrent | 7iterature (- ombination 


YEAR 

















$3.15. 





Current Literature and any 


a year magazine for la 1895=96. la | $1.00 a year magazine for 








ubscription | pist 
































































CURRENT LITERATURE, SHORT STORIES and ROMANCE to one address, $5.50. 
F as order to bring the greatest amount of good reading within the reach of the greatest number of people the publishers of ** Current 
Literature” and ** Short Stories” will continue their arrangements with the publishers of other magazines and periodicals so that 
the reader can get a decided advantage in ordering two or more publications from us direct. In all such lists ** Current Literature” 
or **Short Stories” must be included. Estimates will be furnished on any number of publications. Where several periodicals are 
taken the reader can often get ** Current Literature” or ** Short Stories” FREE. Address all communications to the Current Litera- 
ture Publishing Co., 52-54 Lafayette Place, New York. 

All periodicals are sent direct from the office of publication, but all orders must be made payable to the Current Literature Company. After the receipt of the first 
number of any periodical ordered, all complaints should be sent to the office of the publication itself. The following list is a partial one only, and is made up of those publica- 
tions most frequently called for. ‘‘ Current Literature”’ or ‘‘ Short Stories” may be combined with any newspaper, weekly or magazine, English, French or German, with 
any general, or class publication, and always at an advantage to the subscriber. 

(W., is Weekly; B.W., is bi-weekly ; M., monthly ; B.M., semi-monthly; Q., quarterly; C. L., Current Literature; S.8., Short Stories.) 

Per Reg. Price Our Price Our Price Per Reg. Price Our Price Our Price 
Year. with with with Year. with with with 
“CL “CL” “ss” “CL” “CL” “ss” 

Art Amateur......-+e..e0. M_ $4.00 $7.00 $5.60 $5.20 Masi. occce cecccccesccces M_ $3.00 $6.00 $4.45 $4.05 
Art Interchange........++ WwW 4.00 7.00 5-60 5-20 MoChare’s.cccccccescccccse M 1.00 4-00 3-15 2.75 
ALENA. cooceccccesecscecs ..M 3.00 6.00 4.85 4.50 Magazine of Art ......-.-- M 3-50 6.50 5-15 4:75 
Argonaut...-..2eeseeecees WwW 4.00 7.00 6.35 5-95 Medical News....-cccccecccs 4.00 7-00 6.35 5-95 
Am. Geolopist.....++++++++ M 3-50 6.50 5-85 5-45 New York. Observer-.....-- Ww 3-00 6.00 5-45 4-95 
Am. Gardening...... +++-- M 1.00 4.00 3-35 2.95 Ws 6.645 0400000 oeoes WwW 3-00 6.00 5-05 4-65 
Am. Law Review.....---. BM 5.00 8.00 7-35 6.95 No. American Review....--.- M 5.00 8.00 6.35 5-95 
Am. Photographer ..--..++++- 2.00 5-00 3-85 3-45 New England Homestead... W 2.00 5-00 3-85 3-45 
Book News.....++++eeeee- M -50 3-50 2.75 2-35 New England Magazine...-M 3-00 5-00 4.60 4-20 
Babyhood...-.ese+eeeseees M 1.00 4-00 3-15 2.75 Notes & Queries .....+++++> M 1.00 4-00 3-35 2.95 
BearingsS..-+essesseceseces WwW 4.00 7.00 3-35 2.95 Outing ....cccccccccccccees M 3.00 6.00 4.60 4.20 
Book Buyer...-.--+++eeee: M 1.00 4.00 3-15 2.75 Outlook ...0 cccccccccevere W 3,00 6.00 4.85 4-45 
Century cccccccccccscccecs M 4.00 7.00 5-85 5-45 Overland Monthly. .....--- M 3.00 6.00 4.60 4.20 
Chautauquan.....seseeeees M 2.00 5-00 4-15 3-75 Ohio Practical Farmer...--. W 1.00 4.00 3-15 2.75 
Christian Herald..........-- WwW 1.50 4-50 3-50 3-15 Pi gendsngceadsebenseus WwW 4.00 7.00 5-65 5-25 
Cosmopolitan...-. «+++++++ M 1.00 4.00 3-15 3-00 Pia45 40450405600 09040 Ww 5-00 8.co 6.35 5-95 
Country Gentleman........ Ww 2.50 5-50 3-85 3-45 DOR ncee ex¥ins Seeedes M 1.00 4.CcO 3-15 2.75 
Critic. cccccccccee cocccces Ww 3.00 6.00 5-15 4-75 Public Opinion. .......++++ Ww 2.50 .50 4-85 4-45 
California Illus......------ M 3-00 6.00 4-75 4-35 Popular Science Mo......-- M 5-00 00 6.85 6.45 
DIMERIOE < 4.00 00:00. 00000000 M 1.00 4.00 3-35 2.95 Pall Mall Magazine........ M 3.00 6.00 4.90 4-50 
Demorest’s. «2.200 scccccces M 2.00 5-00 3-45 3-85 Review of Reviews...--++-- M 2.50 5-50 5-15 4-50 
Decorator and Furnisher....M 2.00 5-00 3-85 3-50 Romance...-..cececesecees M 1.00 4.00 3-10 3-00 
Dramatic News........+++. WwW 4.00 7.co 5-45 4-95 Rural New Yorker.....+--- WwW 1.00 4.00 3-15 2.95 
Educational Review......-- M 3.00 6.00 4-85 4-45 Sun and Shade..........-- M 5-00 8.00 6.25 6.00 
Electrical Review....-.+- +. WwW 3.00 6.00 4-35 3-95 ee eT en M 2.50 5-50 4-55 4-15 
Electricity. ...++.++eeseeee M 2.50 5-50 4-35 3-95 St. Nicholas...... cseesece M 3-00 6.00 4-85 4-45 
Eclectic ...00. eeeecccecses M 5.00 8.00 6.60 6.20 Shoppell’s....++++.eeeeeeee Q 2.00 5.00 3 85 3-45 
Engineer ..cccessccceeee BW 2.50 5-50 4-35 3-95 Short Stories......-++eeee0- M 2.50 5-50 4-50 
Dsenss + s000nceeees se M 3.00 6.00 4-85 4-45 Sunday Sun......-++--«. -W 1.00 4.00 3-15 2.75 
Frank Leslie’s......-+-+++. M 3-00 6.00 4-85 4-45 Scribner’s..+-..... eee eee M 3-00 6.00 4.85 4-45 
Good Housekeeping ....--- WwW 2.00 5-00 3-95 3-55 Scientific Am........+. eee Ww 3.00 6.00 5-50 5-00 
Godey’S--seeeee seeececees M 1.00 4.00 3-15 2.75 School Journal.... «..++s-- Ww 2.50 5-50 4-35 3-95 
Harper’s Round Table....-. Ww 2.00 5-00 3-85 3-45 (OS eae M 1.00 4.00 3-15 2.95 

” Monthly.......+--M 4.00 7.00 5-45 4-95 Teachers World...-....+-- M 1.00 4.00 3-15 2.75 

S Weekly...... «++. WwW 4.00 7-00 5°55 5-15 Town Topics......++++-e+ WwW 4-00 7-00 5-50 5-10 

“ NS 640% 40080 Ww 4.00 7.00 5-55 5-15 Wis acs s4cce pandeseensea Ww 5-00 8.00 6.25 6.00 
Homiletic Review......---. M 3.00 6.00 4-85 4-45 Ricci basen wie wdeabs M 2.00 6.00 4.85 4-45 
Independent.......-+++-++- Ww 3.00 6.00 4-75 4-35 Tit Bits (British).........- Ww 2.00 5-00 4-15 3-75 
Illustrated American....... Ww 4.00 7.00 5-55 5-15 Texas Siftings..........+.- W 4.00 7.00 4-95 4-55 
Kindergarten News.......-- M 50 3-50 3-10 2.80 Turf, Field & Farm .......- W ~~ 3.25 6.25 5-00 4-70 
Lippincott’s Magazine...-.. M 3-00 5-00 4-75 4-35 Unity ...eccccccee cocccccces 1.00 4 00 3-35 2.95 
London Lancet.......+-+++ Ww 9.50 12.50 10.35 9-95 Vick’s Illus. Magazine...... M -50 3-50 2.65 2.25 
Law Reporter......++++++- Ww 3-00 6.00 4-60 4-20 Vogue...ecceccccesccccees WwW 4-00 7.00 5-45 4-95 
Life..cccccecs Seaborsecens Ww 5-00 8.00 6.60 6.20 Weekly Herald.......+...- Ww 1.00 4.00 3-15 2.75 
Le Bon Ton..ccccseccccece M 3-50 6.50 5-45 4-95 Nineteenth Century.......- M 4-50 7-50 6.10 5-70 
Littell’s Living Age......-- WwW 6.00 9.00 7°75 7-49 Writerss** sccccvccccceces M 1.00 4:00 3-15 2.75 
Laws of Life....eccccccces M 1.00 4.00 3-15 2.75 Wheelman’s Gazette.......+ M +50 3-50 3-10 3-10 
Literary Digest.......+-+-. WwW 3.00 6.00 5:45 4-95 Youth’s Companion*....... Ww 1.75 4-75 3°55 3-15 
Magazine of Poetry.......+. M 2.00 5-00 3:35 3-45 
Munsey’s..++ see+eeeeveee M 1.00 4-00 3-15 2.75 

* Add 50 cents to combination price if your subscription is a renewal. 
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Other railroads HAVE made as high 
as a mile a minute for SHORT 
SPURTS, with light SPECIAL Trainsy 
but the New York Central’s Empire 
State Expressys a REGULAR train 
weighing 525,000 pounds, has been 
running EVERY BUSINESS day for 
nearly five years. The speed of this 
train now averages 53 J-3 miles an 
hour for the entire distance between 
New York and Buffalo, 440 miles, 
including four stops and twenty-eight 
slow downs, 

Over certain portions of the line the 
regular time of the Empire State 
Express,considerably EXCEEDS a mile 
a minute. 

The level, straight line of the New 
York Central, its solid road-bed, four 
tracks and block signals, in connection 
with the highest type of motive power, 
combine to develop the highest speed 
with safety and comfort, 
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No Change of Cars 


OF ANY CLASS, 





- Between Points on . . 


WEST SHORE »».... 
NICKEL PLATE ROADS 





Trains run solid between New York and Chicago. 





Elegant day coaches, Wagner Buffet Sleeping Cars and Superb 


SOLID VESTIBULE TRAIN Dining Cars on the Nickel Plate Road. 


Daily at 9.00 p. m. from Chicago. New and elegant 
equipment, built expressly for this service. ‘I'rain 
lighted throughout by gas, Tickets and further infor- 
mation of your local ticket agent, or by adcressing 


A. H, Hanson, G.P.A., Ill, Cent. R.R, Chicazo, I. THE SHORT LINE TO ERIE, CLEVELAND, FT. 


WAYNE AND CHICAGO, 


Low Rates, Fast Time, Unexcelled Service. 





Ask your ticket agents, and be sure your tickets read via 
Nickel Plate Road. 
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and Freight. 


Electric Passenger 
and Freight. 


Freight. 

Patent Spur Gear 
Freight, Hand and 
Sidewalk. 





BOSTON, 53 State Street. 


{EVATOR C9, Rocz 
ite, 
© ‘ 


Hydraulic Passenger 


Patent Steel Screw 
Belt Passenger and 


NEW YORK, 92 and 94 Liberty St. 


ATLANTA, GA., Inman Building. 








BUFFALO 


LITHIA 
WATER 


SPRINGS 1 and 2. 


NATURAL NERVE TONIC 
AND RESTORATIVE. 
Dr. Wm. 0. Baskerville, in Tag Ca -Cintaning to 


é Spring No. 1, is a 

BUFFALO LITHIA WATER jewin? cont’ eo 
the Nervous System as well as to the Blood. I have known it to 
produce magical effects in Nervous Prostration, resulting from over- 
work, prolonged mental strain, etc., and convalescents from adynamic 
diseases have been restored to health in a surprisingly short time; the 
water being a direct blood-producer, a valuable heart-tonic, and a physio- 
logical diuretic.” 


Hunter McGuire, M.D., LL.D., 4, eictmond, Va. 


Referring to Spring No. 2. “* Spring No. 2 has never 
failed me as a powerful nerve tonic when I have prescribed it as such, 
producing a decided calming effect in men and*women whose broken- 
down nervous system has kept them in perpetual motion, who could not 
sleep and who could not rest. I sometimes think it must contain hypophos- 
phites of lime of lime and soda. It acts as that compound does —as a tonic 
and alterative, 


For sale by druggists. Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
Pamphlets free. 


Photography 
Simplified, . 


Picture 
t be m- 
roved 
ulls - Eye 
camera is 
the refine- 
mentof pho- 
tograp hic 
luxury. It4 


tography a 
easy for the novi ightful for everybody, 
LOADS IN DAYLIGHT with 
our light-proof film cartridges, lendid 
choad lens, improved My rn 
set of three stops, Handsome finish, 


Price, Improved No, 2 Bulls-Eye, for pietures 

+ .« <<  « 488-00 
Light-proof Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, 84x84, 60 
Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, . 1,50 


EASTMAN KODAK Co, 
Booklet Free. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Cut Glass for 
Christmas 











JUG—INTAGLIO CUTTING. 


Dortlinger’s 
~EMmerican Cut Glass 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS, 
915 Broadway, near 25st Street, New York. 
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SEVERAL y 


EFFECTIVE DEVICES y 


have just been added to the 


No 4 Caligraph 


T ypewriter 


making it 
more 

desirable 

than 
ever. 
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After bicycling. tennis, golf, there is nothing so 
refreshing, so stimulating, so benefici:.1 as a Cup 
of Beef ‘lea made from 


l a 














hecccccccecccccecccececcecece 


— . 9 Vv 
Liebig Company’s y “IT OUTLASTS 
y THEM ALL” 
‘| Extract of Beef y 
wt be y Senge 
ihre ig, only one ¥ sent on request. 
It has this signature: ¥ AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
: y 237 Broadway,-New York. y 
Ycccccceccece>>>>>>>>>>1 











How to Earn a Bicycle. 


We have been asked to publish the details of our plan by which our sub- 
scribers may earn a Bicycle. We append the details of the scheme, adding 
by way of comment that a large number have availed themselves of the 
plan and that some are already nearing the necessary number which will 
give them the wheel. 


Here are the facts:— The CURRENT LITERATURE COMPANY will give 


..A Standard Bicycle... 


of this year’s make, and Costing $100.00, Gentlemen’s or Ladies’ 
model, to any person sending in before October Ist, subscriptions to 
Romance, Current Literature or Short Stories amounting to $150. 
Each subscription to Romance counts $1.00. Each subscription to Short 
Stories counts $2.50. Each subscription to Current Literature counts $3.00. 
It is not necessary to send them all for one of the periodicals only; but if 
the gross total you send foots up to $150 you get the Bicycle. 


The following are conditions under which this offer is made: 

Ist. Any person sending in subscriptions for a Bicycle must not be a Canvassing 
Agent, and should send to the publisher of Current Literature suitable references. 

2d. All subscriptions sent in must be sent on _— blanks provided for the purpose. 

3d. Any one deciding to try for a Bicycle should remember that as soon as a subscri 
tion is taken it should be sent in to the Current Literature Company, less a discount of 
per cent which you hold until you have earned the Bicycle. By thai time your prema 
} a to $37.50 which may be forwarded to us, on receipt of which we will ship you 

e whee 

4th. We will send sample copies free of charge to any name you care to send us, it it 
will facilitate you in securing new subscribers. 

5th. Should you fail to secure enough subscribers to earn a wheel, the 25 per cent we 
have allowed you may be retained to reimburse you for your trouble. 











THE PINKHAM PRESS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The greatest of all 


the baking pow- 
ders for strength 
and healthfulness. 
Makesdaintycake 


and rolls. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW-YORK. 
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| The Modern 
STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 











w now cS Be POmCiwe i 4 hue tare . . . . 
EDGAR TATE & co., Copyrights, 245 BROADWAY, N. Y. Branch Houses in all Countries. 


“TUST RIGHT!” 
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Operators 





a Models 
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... Standard Typewriter. | 





A maximum of Durability, Convenience and 
Economy with a minimum of machinery. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, | 


327 Broadway, New York. 
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THE CUTLER PATENT | 
MAILING SYSTEM #* »* 


Or U. S. Mail Chute, has 
become a necessity in office 
buildings, hotels andapart- 
ment houses. Installed in 


plicit authorization and a 
special order of the Post- 
master General, makin 

the Mail Chute a part at 
the receiving box, etc., it 
is an integral and most valued part of the 
postal system, available not only for correspon- 
dence but for the service of legal papers which 
can be mailed. Limited in its use to such 
structures as are arranged to comply with the 
necessarily stringent regulations of the Post 
Office Department, and in locations where the 
additional collections are possible with the car- 
riers available, the system can be offered only 
subject to official approval. It may be said to 
have pede sear lbs 5 a collection service, as it is 
in general use in nearly one thousand buildings 
in more than one hundred cities of the United 
States, and in the City of New York alone in 
about one hundred buildings. The Elevator 
made high buildings possible—the Cutler Patent 
Mailing System a enabled the Post Office 
Department to collect their mail. It is made 
under the Cutler series of patents exclusively by 


General Offices, THE CUTLER MFG. CO., 
Cutler Building. Rochester, NY. 





if such buildings under ex-: 


BROADWAY and ELEVENTH ST. EW YORK. 


J EUROPEAN PLAN. ROOMS $1.00 TO $5.00 PER Day. 


SAS 
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